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When Ancient Egypt 
Was Youn? 


ALMOLIVE SOAP may seem an ultra-modern 


luxury—but Palm and Olive oils were favorite cleansing 
y § 





i. vr 

> ton, = agents when Ancient Egypt was young. All the great old- 
4 *& > . . 

ote world peoples used these famous oils—Egyptians, Greeks and 

te Romans. Today their bland, soothing, qualities are embodied in 


each fragrant cake of 


_— PALMOLIVE 
. SOAP 


Palmolive is sold everywhere by leading, 
dealers— war-time price 2 cakes for 25c. 



























Palmolive Shampoo keeps the hair 
soft and plossy. Because it is made 
from the same Palm and Olive oils 
—the mild yet thorough cleanser. 


Palmolive Soap will be found in 
puest cake size at famous hotels 
where every accessory is luxurious. 


Send 25 cents in stamps for week- 
end case, containing miniature 
packages of 8 popular Palmolive 
specialties attractively packed. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Palmolive Company 
of Canada, Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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| | Wi now 7 ents a year 12 issues postage free 
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TT! Mexicx and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
§ ' i Islands; for Canada, $1.00 a year; foreign 
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If your magazine wrapper is stamped 


“EXPIRES,” your subscription expires w 

Fill out the blank, enclose stamps 
'y Order, and mail within ten days 
will not miss the next number 
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Always at the Front 





against women,” said J. H. 
Taylor, chief of the identifica- 
tion bureau, “and when this 
slip of a girl applied, I tried to 





TWENTY-TWO-YEAR- WAR MARRIAGES 





rid her mind of the notion— 
hinted that it was foolish for a 
woman to think she could do the work: but of the 
forty who took the examination, that girl passed 
first! Had to give her a job of course, and now 
she is one of the best the Government has.” 

There are now three other women experts in 
the bureau, and they discuss whorls and ridges and 
ulnar loops as glibly as 
the average woman talks 
about knitting! 


















Life offers you in this houra 
you are brave and serene.” 


ren, in July, and we expect 





to give you an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the problem in our pages. 


IN AMERICA ARY LINCOLN BECK- 


old girl is one of the ‘THE time has come to contemplate war marriages in America. WITH. preat -grand- 
Government’s leading We have felt the surge of questioning in the hearts of our daughter of Abraham 
finger-print experts. She is girls, and we have sought to meet it. In July, Maude Radford Lincoln, has returned from 
golden-haired Marie Dahm of Warren, a woman of outsweeping vision, who has sensed the im- Cuba to this country to plough 
New York City. a portance of this big problem, will discuss “war marriages” in her the fields of the family farm 
“We used to be prejudiced own frank manner. She says: “This is the deep question that con in Manchester, Vermont, as 


fronts you: Is your spirit strong enough to enter the state of wife- 
hood, and yet walk alone the path where, of all others, a woman 
wants to feel a sustaining hand? Can you fulfil alone the duties 
of two for the sake of the nation 
which has never before asked 
sacrifice of you? Dare you take 
the risk of guarding a child alone? 


chal- 


lenge which you can meet only it 


You 


will like this article by Mrs. War- 


later 





The Spirit of Lincoln 


part of her Spring war-work 
Last year there were only 
eight men left to cut the hay 





on an 800-acre farm,” said 
a Miss Beckwith, “and conditions 
will be worse this year. I 


could not sit on a veranda in Cuba and knit when 
there was a man’s place to be filled here 

Miss Beckwith has purchased a tractor and ex- 
pects to take an agricultural course as a prepara- 
tion. She hopes also to organize a unit of young 
women to aid Vermont farmers whose help has all 
been requisitioned for 
this great world war. 





















“The Key” 


By 


Eleanor H. Porter 


of “Pollyanna’’ Fame 


A stirring new novel, 
full of chuckles and 
tears, coming to 
McCALL’'S. 


Watch 
Announcements! 

















One of the few war-time photographs that have come 
from Venice. When it was taken, there were five air 
raids in sixty hours 


Bombs and Babies 


UDDLED heaps of children, amazed and 
staring, crouch often in the hidden corners 
of Europe these days, but it is rarely that 

a photographer catches these miserable ones in 
their places of refuge. This picture was made 
in a cellar in Venice during one of the numerous 
air bombardments. The little ones cling to 
each other and peer into the dark, hushed and 
afraid, for the dread airplanes buzzing above 
may find them out somehow. 








The Courage of Woman 


A T was with extreme reluctance that women 
: were employed in munitions work in Eng- 





land. It was feared that their nerves would 
Bel not stand the explosions. They seem, however, 


less alarmed by them than do the men. Two 
4 fires occurred in an acid factory, the first where 
RS 


both men and women were working. When the 
warning was given, the men disappeared in- 
stantly, but the women stayed on to help put 
out the fire. The second fire broke out in a 
shop where only men were employed. They 
disappeared. From another shop women came 
with their axes and dealt with the fire. 















Please Be Patient 


All subscribers have experienced 


receiving their copies of McCa.i’s Macazine 


delay in 


during recent months. We are sincerely sorry 


you have been inconvenienced, but y 
remember that the Government and 


ou must 
the rail 


roads must give first attention to war ship 
ments, to perishable food, and to letters and 


packages for soldiers. So please be 


patient 


If your copy of McCall’s does not come on 
the day you have been in the habit of receiv 
ing it, wait ten days before writing to us 
about it. You may be sure that The McCall 
Company will do everything possible to obtain 
as speedy a delivery of your magazine as it can 


Letters We Like to Receive 


The New McCall's has created a greater 


stir than we had anticipated. Our 


mail-bag 


has been crammed with such letters as these 


Epitor McCai’s MacaziIne: 


I was in the act of passing by a news-stand 
just now when I happened to see a copy of the 
New McCall's. It’sa wonder. I never thought 
that a change could be so great. This par- 


ticular news-dealer never sold McCall’ 


s before, 


but he is selling them to-day. At one dollar, 
if it doesn’t become the biggest magazine in 
America, then the people don’t appreciate 


value ! S. W. M., Nashville, Tenn 
We just received the April issue of McCall's 
and it’s a “Beaut.” We are wild about it 


Here’s wishing you an everlasting success! 
Sunset Reapinc Cvs, San Francisco, Cal 
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Both sides of the notorious “Lusitania Medal” which 
Kaiser Wilhelm awarded to the destroyers of that ship and, 
below, the ship itself as it looked before its last fatal trip 


Medals for Murder 


HE sinking of the Lusitania is one of the 

brutal infamies Theodore Roosevelt had in 

mind when, recently, he said: “This is a 
war for the freedom of the sea against worid 
enslavement; a war for helpless women and 
children against murderers for civilization 
against barbarism, honor against infamy, right 
against wrong—a war against the powers of 
darkness, of death and of hell 


The Bondage of Stiff Linen 


NE wonders what waiters and Cabinet 
Ministers will do over in England when 
they lose their stiff shirt fronts and iron 
collars, as will happen when the present supply 
of starch runs out The latest war economy 
has forbidden the use of food to stiffen wearing- 
apparel, and limp linen will be the rule for man 
and woman. This edict gives a rare chance to 
abandon the ugly fashion in men’s dress. Why 
should they be compelled to live in a prison ol 
black broadcloth and starch? There is little 
hope, of course, of their seizing this chance of 
escape, but now is certainly the time for the 
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MOTHERS OF MEN 








Mrs. Belmont Tiffany, prominent war-worker, and 
her son, who is now serving in France 


Mrs, Oliver C. Harriman and her Sailor, Oliver C., Jr., (above) 
Mrs. Josephus Daniels, wife of the Secretary of the Navy, with 
her boy (below) 


A TRIBUTE 


HEN men go to fight, it isin believing. Mothers of Men— 

triumph; they dash against the from the little Mother who, not 
enemy exultantly; they die in’ wholly understanding, gives her 
glory. Everythingforthemistem- son for freedom—to mothers like 
pered by the greatness of their these who, knowing, give their all 
sacrifice. It is the Mothersof Men and smile, and turn again perhaps 
who are suffering in the world to- to the task of piloting the nation 
day. And you, Mothers of Amer-_ with the fathers’of their boys—all 
ica, must be bravest. You cannot Mothers of Men—we salute you. 
mold bullets by the fire in the log- Mothers of America, this is why 
house as did your grandmothers, you must be bravest: You stand 
nor make gun-wadding, nor shoot beside our flag. Your faces might 
the Red Man sneaking in the shad- be the white stars that glorify a 
ows; but you have the moretrying field of blue; your steadfastness = 





Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt mission of busying your hands in and courage the bright colors for Sue dinsning mathe: of Rabon 

mother of four indomitable the little tasks of which your boys go Davis, who wrote “Your Boy and 

young soldiers love for those so far out to fight ; your the Great Adventure” in this issue 
away—of keeping voices the reveille 








that sends them on to 
victory and calls 
them home again. 


your minds and 
hearts sweet 
and firm and 
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Ensign H. P. Davison, Jr. son of the prominent Mrs. Wm. B. Wilson, wile of Secretary of Labor, and her fighters Mrs. William Howard Taft, wife of the 


f, and his mother 


Red Cross chic ‘ ex-President, and Charles Taft 
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Bordlens ~~ 
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Old-fashioned Strawberry Shortcake 
Made a New Way 


Here’s a brand new way to make old-fashioned strawberry shortcake—with 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk. It’s a favorite recipe of Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen, the 
noted specialist in home economics. 


se 


Mrs. Allen says: “‘I use Borden’s Evaporgted Milk in my strawberry shortcakes because I am 
sure of its purity, its economy and its sem There can be no question of the purity of Borden’s 
Milk. It is safeguarded in every possible way from the time it leaves the dairy till it reaches your 
pantry shelves. Its economy is apparent when you whip it—you don’t need expensive, heavy 
cream. Its flavor is assured by the quality of the raw milk used —from the finest herds, well- 
kept, well-fed, well taken care of. Try my recipe for strawberry shortcake. You'll find it 


delicious—a rare luxury at moderate cost. 2 C Gencit.. 046 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE HOW TO WHIP BORDEN’S EVAPORATED MILK 
3% cupful cornstarch 1 teaspoon baking powder Open a can of Borden's Evaporated Milk and set the can in a 
1% cupfuls barley flour 4g teaspoon salt saucepan full of cold water, allowing the water to cover two-thirds 
1 rounding tablespoon butter of the can. Bring to boiling point, but do not boil, and when the 
1 rounding tablespoon granulated sugar water begins to bubble, remove the can at once from the water and 
4s cup Borden's Evaporated Milk, undiluted chill until it is ice cold Then pour it into a deep bowl and whip 


with an ordinary egg-beater until it is stiff. Sweeten to taste 


Sift all dry ingredients together, work in butter, as you would for . 
with Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk or sugar, and add 


pie crust, add cream, beat with spoon (it will be very stiff), bake 20 


minutes in an oblong pan. Split the cake with a hot knife, butter if desired flavor 

desired, add 1 gt. of strawberries, which have been cut into small pieces, 4 small can of Borden's Evaporated Milk whips up to make more 
sweetened and allowed to stand before placing on cake. Serves 4 people. than two cupfuls at a cost of 8c. 

Mrs. Allen’s Recipe C 
rs. Alien § Necipe Uontest 

For the best recipe from each state and from Canada, calling Remember, there will be a set of three prizes for every 
for the use of Borden's Fvaporated Milk, submitted before state in the Union and a set for Canada. The prizes will be 
August Ist, 1918, the Borden Company will award a cash awarded by a committee of competent judges to be announced 


prize of $25.00. For the second and third best recipes, later. Each recipe will be judged on three points: 1. econ- 
prizes of $10.00 for each will be given. For every recipe omy; 2. excellence of the finished dish; 3. form in which 


accepted for publication $1.00 will be paid In the the recipe is submitted. Names of prize-winners will be 
event of ties for the first, second and third best recipes, published as soon as it is possible to do so after the prizes 
the full amount of the prize will be given to each tying have been awarded. Address, Borden’s Condensed Milk 
contestant. Company, 108 Hudson Street, New York. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


2142 Borden Building Hudson Street New York City 
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- R the gifts of silver, glass; china, linen — for all 
remembrances priceless in the fond friendships they 
recall, the mild pure safe Ivory is peculiarly appropriate. 
Free from every injurious material, yet able to make dirt 
vanish in its copious suds without the help of harmful 
scouring and rubbing, Ivory Soap takes care of valued 
keepsakes as if it had the power to feel its user’s fond- 


ness for them. 
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IVORY SOAP..... |... . 994% PURE 





Factories at lvorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York: Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada . 
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ho ABANDONED-FARM 
DWELLERS 3 


4 Albert Bigelow Paine “24 


Mark Twain’s Biographer, and Author of Lo sgetiye 
“* The V an-Dwellers,’ ‘‘ The Cave-Dwellers,;’ Etc. iiy, 


SKETCHES BY THOMAS FOGARTY 
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“That's the brook that runs through your farm” 


UST below the brow of the hill, one of our traces broke 

(this being in the horse-and-wagon days of a dozen 

years or so ago), and if our driver had not been a 

prompt man, our adventure might have come to grief 

when it was scarcely begun. As it was, we climbed on 

foot to the top, and waited while he went into a poor 
old wreck of a house to borrow a string for repairs. 

We wondered if the house we were going to see would be 
like that. It was of no special design, and it had never had a 
period. It was just a house, built out of some one’s urgent 
need and a lean purse. In the fifty years or so of its existeace, 
it had warped and lurched and become swaybacked and old— 
oh, so old and dilapidated—without becoming in the least 
antique, but just dismal and disreputable, a veritable pariah 
of architecture. We thought it too bad, for the situation, 
with a view down a little valley and, in the distance, the hazy 
hills, was the sort of thing that, common as it is in Con- 
necticut, never loses its charm. Never mind, we said, per- 
haps “our house” would have a view, too. 

But then our trace was mended and we went along—hap- 
pily, for it was sunny weather and summer-time, and though 
parents of a family of three we were still young enough to 
find pleasure in novelty, and a surprise at every turn. Our 
driver was not a communicative spirit, but we drew from him 
that a good many houses were empty in this part—‘“people 
dead or gone away, and city folks not begun to come yet”— 
he didn’t know why, for it was handy enough to town, sixty 
miles by train, and a nice enough place for scenery, and 
healthy—just overlooked, he guessed. 

We agreed eagerly as to the scenery: we were passing just 
then along a deep gorge that had a romantic, even dangerous, 
aspect ; we descended to a pretty valley, by a road so crooked 
that twice it nearly crossed itself; we followed up a clear 
foaming little river to a place where there was a mill and a 
waterfall; also, an old-fashioned white house surrounded by 
rees. We crossed a bridge, and our driver pulled up. 

“The man 
you want to 
see lives here,” 
he said. “The 
house is ahead, 
up the hill.” 

“The man” 
must have seen 
us coming, for 
the door open- 
ed and he 
came down 
through the 
trees, a young- 
ish, capable- 
looking person 
who said he 
was the same 
to whom we 
had written— 
that is to say, 
Westbury— 
William C. 
Westbury, of 
Brook Ridge, 
Fairfield 
County. 

Had we sus- 
pected then 





He limped through the long grass 
and disappeared over the hill 
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how large a part in our daily economies William C 
Westbury was soon to occupy, we should have given 
him a closer inspection. However, he did not devote 
himself to us. He appeared to be on terms of old 
acquaintance with our driver, climbed into the front 
seat beside him and lost himself in news from the out- 
lying districts. The telephone had not then reached 
the New England countryside, and our driver brought 
the latest bulletins. The death of a horse in Little 
Boston; the burning of a barn in Sanfordtown; the 
elopement of another wise, estimable lady with a 
horse-doctor marked the beginning of our intimacy 
with the affairs of Brook Ridge. 

The hill was steep, and in the open field at one 
side a little cascade leaped and glistened as it went 
racing to the river below. 

“That's the brook that runs through your farm,” 
Mr. Westbury said, quite casually, in the midst of 
his interchanges with the driver 


“Our farm!” I felt a distinct thrill. And a brook 


in it! All my life I had dreamed of owning a brook 
“Any trout in it?” I ventured, trying to be calm 
“Best trout-brook in the township—ain't it, Ed?”—to 


the driver 
“Has that name,” Ed assented, nodding. “I never fish, my- 
self, but I've seen some good ones they said come out of it.” 





“And here is your house”’ 


We were up the hill, by this time, and Mr. Westbury 
waved his hand to a sloping meadow at the left 

“That’s one of the fields, and that across the road is 
some of your timber. Up the hill yonder is the rest of it 
Thirty-one acres, more or less. The brook runs through all 
of it—crosses the road yonder where you see that bridge.” 

I could feel my pulse getting quicker. There was no 
widely extended view, but there was a snug coziness about 
these neighborly meadows and wooded slopes, with the brook 
winding between; this friendly road with its ancient stone 
walls, all but concealed now by a mass of tall ferns or brake 
on one side, and, on the other, by a tangle of tall grass, gol 
den-rod, purple-plumed Joe Pye weed, wild grape with big 
mellowing clusters, wild clematis in full bloom. New Eng 
land in summer-time! What other land is like it! Our 
brook, our farm, here in the home of our fathers! There 
was a warmth, a glow, a poetry in the thought that cannot 
be put down in words 

But then, all at once, we were pulling up abreast of two 
massive maple trees and some stone steps 

“And here is your house,” said William C. Westbury 


I believe I cannot quite give to-day my immediate im 
pression of the house. In the years that have followed, it 
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has blended into so many other impressions that I could 
never be sure I was getting the right one. I had better con 
fine myself to its physical appearance and what was perhaps 
a reflex—say, impression number two 

One glance was enough to show that it was all that the 
other old house was not. It did not sag, or lurch, or do 
any of those disreputable things. It stood up as straight 
and was as firm on jis foundations as on the day when its 
last hand-wrought nail had been driven home, a century or 
so before. No mistaking its period or architecture—it was 
the long-roofed, salt-box type, the first Connecticut habita- 
tion that followed the pioneer cabin; its vast central chim- 
ney had held it unshaken during long generations of sun and 
storm 

Not that it was intact—oh, by no means. Its wide 
weather-boards were broken and falling, the red paint they 
had once known had become a mere memory; the census 
of its windows was incomplete; its shingles were moss- 
grown and curling; the grass was uncut, the weeds about 
the entrances and rotting well-curb grew tall and dark, the 
appearance of things, in general, was far from gay. Clouds 
had overcast the sky, and, on that dull afternoon, a sort of 
still deadliness hung about the premises. No cheap, com- 
mon house can be a haunted house. Ghosts like good archi- 
tecture, especially when it has become pretty antique; and 
they have a passion for neglected dooryards. The place 
lacked nothing that I could see to make it attractive to even 
the most fastidious wandering shade. As I say, I think this 
was not my first impression, but certainly it was about the 
next one, and I could see by her face that it was Elizabeth's. 

“Place wants trimming up,” said Mr. Westbury, produc- 
ing a big brass key, “and the house needs some work on it, 
but the frame is as sound as ever it was. Been standing 
there going on two hundred years—hewn oak and hard as 
iron. We'll go incide.” 

We climbed down rather silently 
step softly for fear of waking something. The big key fitted 
the back door and we followed Mr. Westbury inside. He 
told us, as we entered, that the place belonged to his wife 
and her sister—that they had been born there; also, their 
father, their grandmother and their great-grandfather, which 
was as far back as they knew, though the house had always 
been in the family. Through a little hallway, we entered a 
square room of considerable size. It had doors opening into 
two smaller rooms, and to one much larger—long and low, 
so low that, being a tall person, my hair brushed the plaster. 
Just in the corner where we entered, there was an astonish- 
ingly big fireplace to which Mr. Westbury waved a salute. 

“There is a real antique for you,” he said 


I felt a tendency to 


HERE was no question as to that. The opening, which 

included a Dutch oven, was fully seven feet wide, and 

the chimney-breast no less than ten; the long, narrow 
mantel shelf was scarcely a foot below the ceiling. It took 
our breath a little—it was so much better than anything we 
had hoped for. We forgot that this was probably a haunted 
house. It had become all at once a sort of a dream house 
in which mentally we began placing all the quaint old fur- 
nishings we had 
been gathering 
since our far- 
off van-dwell- 
ing days. There 
was a big hole 
in the plaster, 


but it was a 
small matter ’ 
We hardly 
saw it. What 
we saw was 
the long, low 
room, its wide 


wainscoting 
and the double 
windows, and, 
ranged about 
its walls—re 
stored now 
and tinted 
down to match 

our low 
book - shelves, 
and, on the old 
oak floor, our ef 
mellow rugs, 
with here and 
{< vn. on gare ro} 





Old Pop, the wood-cutter, had arrived 
with his deadly one-handed axe 
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HE young married woman who wore the orange 

sweater with the peacock-blue trimmings, and who 

had the tliin, sensitive hands loaded with ex- 

traordinary rings, laid down the novel she was read- 

ing, and followed with her eyes the alert, fine 

figure of the “Old Beau.” They called him the 
“Old Beau,” not because of his years, for he was not yet 
fifty, and looked to be a good deal nearer forty; it was due 
rather to a certain elegance, a quiet charm of manner, a 
ready and unfailing courtesy. All these things were linked, 
too, with a hazy tradition, originated perhaps by the old 
lady with rheumatism, who was something of a great dame 
herself, and who, from time to time, would drop a remark 
about him: “You young people should consider it a privi- 
lege to meet a type like that. Such men are rare nowadays 
He is more like the men of my day, my dear.” 

The athletic girl with the dark face and the tennis 
racquet, who was forever bending her slim, supple body 
over her tennis shoes, to retie them, dusted her brown hands 
together softly, settled herself, slimpsy and comfortable, 
once more in the wicker porch-chair. 

“I wonder what he thinks of us,” she said. “He is ador- 
ably courteous to us all, but I'd like to know - 

“My dear,” said the other, “you never will know. If 
you could open his heart as you would a locket, it might be 
easy enough, for I think you'd find there a certain type of 
girl that he has loved; but can you imagine a man as versed 
as he is in the ways of the world, opening his heart? I can’t.” 

“No,” said the other, clasping her hands, and resting her 
chin on them, and looking off rather dreamily to the great 
pines that stretched away from the hotel piazza 

The young married woman yawned, tapping her lips the 
while with pretty jeweled fingers; then she took up her 
novel a little wearily, and began reading once more 

Meantime, “Old Beau” had gone indoors, where the old 
lady’s rheumatism still kept her prudently by the wood fire 

“I was waiting for you,” she said, and put her hand on 


the chair near her. “Put a little more wood on the fire for 
me before you sit down.” She watched him arrange the 
logs, among new flames that ~leaped and licked with delight 
and cracklings. “There! Thank you,” she said as he fin- 


ished. “Now, sit down here and tell me something. I hear 
that you knew Jane Selden; and I want you to tell me 
about her. I never knew her, nor any one who belonged to 
her. 1 only heard her spoken of as a great beauty. At the 
Hot Springs—or was it at the White Sulphur—I can’t really 
say—-I only stayed a very short while—they talked about 
her as one of the belles, who used to be there Now was it 
she who made that clever reply to the English lord?” 

“No,” said the “Old Beau,” “that was Mattie Olds, long 
before Jane Selden’s day 

“Well, it wasn't she who drank champagne out of a slip- 
per, was it?” 
“No,” he said, with a little whimsical smile, “that wasn’t 
like her. It was Kate Chase who did that 

“Well,” said the old lady, settling back comfortably in 
her chair, “she was a great beauty, and she did something 
extraordinary 

“Yes;” he admitted, “so she did. It happened that I was 
there 

The old lady settled herself to listen as contented as a 
hild 

“Well, that’s what I want to hear 

“She is dead and gone now,” he said, with no 
particular feeling, but with a gentle quietness in 


his voice, “and I don't mind telling about it 
Snow White is dead, too 

Snow White? aid the little lady, briskly 
turning her head like a wise bird. “How de- 
light ful Is this a fairy tale? 

“No,” he said, “that was just my name for 
her. They were sisters—stepsisters, that is to say 
Jane’s father died. Her mother married again 
She married a man who had one daughter, twelve 
years old That wa Snow White Two years 
later J ane’s mother died o there was left Jane, 
her stepfather, and her stepsister—Snow White.” 

His eves were fixed reminiscently on the fir 

You knew them quite well, then,” said th 
little old lady, with a shrewd glance at his fine 
profile 

“Oh, yes,” he said, giving her his slow, courteous 
glance a moment, and then returning it to the 


fire. “I wish it were possible to tell how beautiful 
Jane was. It was the kind of beauty that became 
the rage. Florists named new species of carnations 


and roses and violets for her They used to do 
that kind of thing in the South And there were 
two-steps and waltzes named for her. Besides 


all the homage given her by the people she knew, 
she was forever getting letters and verses and 
sometimes gifts from obscure people she never 
heard of. One poor chap—a drummer—who had 
seen her at “The Whit« just seen her, you know 
—wrote her asking to be allowed to send her an 
assortment of ties and ribbons as a token of hom- 
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age, and, along with his letter, was a scrawly one from his 
mother saying the boy was very ill and could not get well, 
otherwise she wouldn't have let him send the letter, but she 
hoped Jane wouldn't misunderstand or think it presuming. 
That sort of thing, you know! 

“But homage never seemed to spoil her. I've watched 
her many a time go into a ballroom there at the old ‘White.’ 
It would be only a few moments before the men, old and 
young, and from all quarters, came drifting toward her. The 
old ones, especially—big-eyed and dull, like fishes—used to 
drift toward her from all sides of the room; not to talk- 
just to get a wide, wondering look at her. Then they would 
swim away again, after a bit. 

“Maybe she was bored by it sometimes, but she never 
showed it. Adulation, witty repartee, and the homage of 
men were a part of the element she lived in. Then, too, she 
really loved people. She was used to being stared at. She 
didn’t even seem conscious of it. I wonder she wasn’t, 
though, when she first came out in her black, after her 
mother’s death. Truth was, you couldn't put Jane in 
mourning; not any more than you could put Aurora in 
mourning. She only looked the more glorious. It was al- 
most dramatic, the black veil falling on either side of that 
face, and that hair. It made her seem more wonderful than 
when she went in silvery shimmering evening-gowns through 
the iridescent mazes of ballrooms. 

“It was in that year of Jane’s mourning that people first 
began to speak of the extraordinary beauty of Ellison, her 
stepfather’s daughter. Ellison was fifteen then. She had 
hair as dark as Jane’s was golden. Do you remember the 
description of ‘Snow White’ in the fairy-tale? The Queen, 
stitching her husband's shirts, in the ebony window frame, 
pricked her finger, and three drops of blood fell from it 
upon the snow. And, seeing this, she wished for a child, 
with skin as white as snow, cheeks as red as blood, and hair 
as black as ebony; and the child born to her was according 
to her wish. Snow White was like that 

“Jane’s stepfather was a very hateable sort. I knew that 
Jane secretly detested him, but she always seemed very fond 
of Snow White. There was old Miss Milboro, an aunt of 
Snow White's, who lived with them. She wasn’t really old 
in years, but she was one of those who must have been old 
at twenty. She was a hard and a rather petty woman.” 

“As Ellison got into her seventeenth year, people began 
drawing comparisons between her and Jane. Jane had 
reigned supreme before this, but now, it could not be denied, 
this exquisite young creature had a loveliness that was all 
the while disputing Jane’s supremacy. I never saw them to- 
gether that I did not think of the story of ‘Snow White.’ 
You remember how the jealous, stepmother Queen ques- 
tioned the magic mirror? 

“But, instead of being openly jealous like the queen in 
the story, Jane was, as always, imperturbably serene. I 
sometimes thought that was the quality I liked best in her 
I was brought up more or less conventionally, myself. I 
was taught that one of the first rules of good breeding re- 
quired the hiding of all violent feeling. I am sure that a 
good many must have wondered how much of Jane’s serenity 
and undisturbed affection for Ellison was assumed. They 
must have doubted that she could really feel a deep fondness 
for the girl destined to rob her of her laurels. But whatever 
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URE, you mayn’t be much of a man, at that, 
With bits o’ the gay tunes under your hat, 


: There’s a bit o’ love in a thorn stick yet 
That'll show you stars and the green rath wet, 
" While the peat fire’s cold and the goodfolk lie, 
Jimmy me boy, says I. 

: 


We're minding a far hill back o’ the dawn— 
Myself and myself—where a leprechaun 

Sits stitching a shoe. . . . Shall we pass him by, 
Jimmy me boy, says I? 


Oh, who's to be thinking or who’s to care 

If the gray road’s long or the green world’s 
We'll walk it a bit or we come to die, 
Jimmy me boy, says I! 
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she felt, Jane was much too well bred to show it. As the 
months went by, Snow White’s beauty became more won- 
derful, until the majority, I think, decided in her favor 

“In those days, every summer, we went to White Sul- 
phur Springs—‘The White,’ we always called it—and there 
they all agreed about Jane and Snow White; Jane with her 
serene wonderful ways, like the calm beautiful shining of 
the morning; and Snow White with her lovely, twilight 
gentleness, like that mystery of loveliness that you see just 
at dusk in quiet woodlands.” 

The “Old Beau” paused, and narrowed his eyes as he 
gazed into the fire, as though the better to visualize those 
haunting ones of his day. Then he took up the story again 

“The summer that Ellison was nineteen, it was decided 
between her father and Aunt Milboro that she should have 
a coming-out ball at ‘The White,’ at the height of the season. 

“Jane, for some reason, opposed the plan. Not openly 
But one day, while we were on our way to the spring 
house, Jane told me that, of course, if her father and Aunt 
Milboro had agreed on the ball, she supposed it would have 
to be given; but if it were left to her, there would be none 

“The reasons she gave were not really reasons, at all. 
Mind you, I liked Jane. Moreover, I’m very tolerant of 
human failings, so I was in no danger of losing my regard 
Wasn't it just a bit of humanly natural jealousy? Wasn't 
she only hoping to keep Snow White in the background a 
little longer? You gee, “The White’ was essentially Jane’s 
province. For three Stasons she had reigned absolutely su- 
preme. But already Ellison was followed by admiring eyes 
everywhere she went, and no unprejudiced judge could 
longer deny that Snow White’s beauty outshone Jane’s 
There was an unfolding, flowerlike quality to Ellison’s love- 
liness that almost made you catch your breath. Snow White 
was nineteen, and Jane was just past twenty-five. I used 
often to think of that old reply the mirror came to give to 
the jealous queen: 

Thou wert the fairest, Lady Queen, 
Snow White is the fairest now, I ween 


to make a brilliant match. He had speculated a good 

deal in stocks with that end in view. Ellison's part, as 
he conceived it, was simply to be the beautiful creature she 
was; his own part was to see that she had great wealth 
Wealth would give him much coveted power; would enable 
Ellison to make a brilliant match; and would finally settle 
a good many secret grudges he had long held against Jane’s 
supremacy. For, besides her extraordinary beauty, Jane had 
a neat fortune of her own, left her by her mother. That was 
why (I learned all this afterward) he had made up his 
mind that Ellison must have wealth. 

“It was settled that there was to be a coming-out ball; 
and a brilliant one it was to be. Snow White was beauti- 
fully eager about it. But a change had come over Jane. 
You couldn't say, at first, just how. I don’t think Snow 
White noticed it. I doubt if her lovely loyalty to Jane 
would have ailowed her to. But the Jane I saw now, from 
day to day, was not my old Jane. You see, I had always 
known that I loved these two. Some one I once met in New 
York, hearing that I was from Virginia, asked me if I knew 
them. ‘Yes,’ I said. ‘You know them well?’ he asked me 
And, I remember, I said, ‘My dear sir, I raised 
them!’ Jane used to laugh over that, for I was 
seven years older than she. So, you see, I was apt 
to notice any little shadowy something that might 
have come across her spirit 

“But, as I look back, I believe the real begin- 
ning of the trouble was the advent of Medwin 
He came on from New York one night two weeks 
before the proposed ball. He brought his proper 
introductions to Aunt Milboro, and announced 
lightly that he had come on the invitation of 
Snow White’s father to Snow White’s coming-out 


ez YN’S father had, it seems, determined that she was 


But there’s room for you under the God’s blue sky, # ball 
Jimmy me boy, says I. 


“Well, there was nothing wrong about that 

He had a quiet audacity and a vast deal of money 

Very evidently he was on extremely friendly terms 

with Ellison’s father, who would undoubtedly have 
welcomed a match between him and Snow White 
“The mere thought of the thing was revolting 

to me. But I need not have worried myself about 

it. There was something more revolting still to 

be faced. Jane, definitely now, and very soon, 
began appropriating the favors her stepfather had 
intended for Snow White. It seemed to me I never 
came into those long verandas that I did not see 

her starting off somewhere with Medwin. I re- 
member feeling troubled and hurt about the whole 
thing. Of course, I was going to care for Jane, 
anyway, no matter what she did, because—well, 
Jane was like that. You couldn't help it. But 

| just because I did care for her, it seemed to me I 
couldn’t quite endure her being so human—am- 
bitious, you know—and all that. It all seemed 
to me sickeningly clear. It was as though Jane 
were playing a game. To be a bit vulgar about 
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t, it was as though she had lost several tricks but was hold- 
ing back an ace for the decisive one. Presently, she would 
play it. Presently, she would leave us to become Medwin’s 
wife. 

“I was younger then than I am now. I didn't sleep 
much those nights before the ball I used to lie awake 
thinking about it all. Was it really possible we were going 
to lose Jane in that way, unworthy of her and us? 

“But let all that be as it may (and I won't deny I was 


pretty miserable over it); there was Snow White and all 
her loveliness. Apparently, she saw nothing unlovely in 
Jane. The rest of us saw worldliness and ambition and 


were hurt by it; but it was as though Snow White's eyes, so 
beautiful in themselves, were holden from seeing anything 
but loveliness. It was as though, unconsciously, Snow 
White were trying to make up for what we lost in Jane. 

“Then, by and by, came the day of the ball. Every one 
was resting up or taking a nap in the hot part of the 
afternoon. I was smoking on the south veranda, thinking 
about the whole circumstance. I had just made up my 
mind I would speak to Jane, have it aX out with her, when 
around the corner of the gravel path came one of the stable 
boys, leading two riding horses. One of them was Glaston- 
bury, the horse Jane always rode. I got up to go over and 
stroke his nose, and rub my hand along his neck 

“ ‘Who is going to ride Glastonbury this afternoon, Toby ?’ 

“Before the little darky had time to answer, Jane came 
out onto the veranda. She was in her riding-habit, draw- 
ing on her gloves, and was followed by Medwin, also dressed 
for riding. 

“*How do you do?’ she said, with a slow bend of her 
head. ‘Don’t you think it very spirited of us to be going 
off for a ride, a hot afternoon like this? Mr. Medwin is 
leaving to-morrow, and I have promised to show him that 
beautiful road leading beyond Lewisburg.’ 

“ ‘But it is half past three o'clock,’ I said, taking out my 
watch. ‘You won't have time. You can’t get ‘way over 
there and back; I mean in time for dinner and to get dressed 
for the ball.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said Jane, fastening one glove with great care, 
and with her head a little on one side, ‘even if I weren't 
back in time, it wouldn't matter. You see, this is Ellison's 
ball, not mine. No one will 
be thinking of me or missing 
me. She is going to wear a 
wonderful, shimmery gown 
with a few silver flecks in it. 
She will look just like a cloud 
with stars shining through. 
You never saw anything half 
so lovely. When you see her, 
I doubt if you will remember 
there ever was such a person 
as I.’ 

“*Come!’ I said, ‘you are 
jesting.’ 

“She gave me her hand in 
a lovely manner. 

“*Wait and see. And if I 
don’t come back, tell Aunt 
Milboro not to worry!’ 

“It was impossible to think 
that .it was anything but jest 
I watched Medwin assist her 
to mount. I saw her gather 
and tighten the reins. Glas- 
tonbury wheeled and turned 
He always acted as if he were 
proud to carry her. I watched 
them ride away. She turned 
once to nod, and to make a 
little waving gesture of good- 
by with her riding whip. 

“I went back to the ver- 
anda, and smoked a cigar and 
sat down and wondered. I sup- 
pose I was trying not to be- 
lieve what my reason told me 

“Toward evening, I found 
myself listening, in a strained 
sort of a way, for the sound 
of hoofs on the gravel. At 
supper-time, Snow White said 
to me wonderingly: “ ‘Where 
do you think Jane is?’ 

“*She’s gone riding.’ 

“Yes, I know. But 
oughtn’t she be back by now ?’ 

“ ‘She said she would in all 
probability be late.’ I left it 
at that. 

“Snow White looked 
anxious for a moment, and 
then turned to other things 
There was only anxiety, not 
vexation, as she turned away 

“The evening wore on, and 
the stars came out, and Jane 
did not come. I began to be 
angry as well as anxious. 

“Miss Milboro came to me 
in a flutter of disapproval. 

“ ‘Well, what do you think of Jane doing a thing like this?’ 

“‘Don’t worry about Jane,’ I said. ‘She will come in at 
the last minute, no doubt.’ 

“At nine o'clock, she had not come. I went a little 
grimly, but pretty well alarmed, too, to the old, squeaky 
telephone they had in those days, and I telephoned over to 
Lewisburg to the hotel. I knew the clerk. I told him Jane 
had gone to Lewisburg. Had he seen her there? 

“Yes; he had seen her. It seems she and Medwin had 
had supper there, and had then gone on over to the old 
stone road. She had left word with him that if any one 
telephoned he was to say that she would be back at ‘The 
White’ at about eleven 

“News, indeed, this was to carry back to Miss Milboro 
and Snow White. 

“Miss Milboro was 
shrewdly and angrily. 

“‘T would have supposed Jane had better sense. Things 
must go on, of course. I shall concoct some excuse. I shall 
depend on you to uphold me in it.’ 

“So, it was given out by Miss Milboro that Jane had 
been unavoidably detained. There had been something 
wrong about the telephone connection, so the message was 
not very clear. As much as could be understood was that 
Glastonbury had gone very lame. But Jane would be on 
the way home just as soon as another horse could be got. 
Jane herself, it was told, was fearfully distressed about it all. 


“She and Medwin had 


Kwe 
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alone. She narrowed her eyes 


horses in at the wide ballroom 

It was like a scene in history some- 

where; something you'd never forget 
the longest day you lived” 





“Then Miss Milboro gave me my orders: ‘Have Toby 
watch for them. Get Jane by herself the minute she dis 
mounts, and tell her what we think of a thing like this. You 


know her well and she trusts you. Show her the enormity 
of the thing she has done, and then tell her to live up to the 
excuse I've given, unless she wants to go down in history as 
what she is, a selfish petty and jealous woman 
cannot endure to share laurels even with an 
Ellison.’ 

“It was a strange commission and I nad no idea of carry 
ing it out in Miss Milboro’s manner. Yet, for n.y own sak« 
I felt that Jane and I must go over this thing together. It 
seemed to me I could not endure to have her go on in 
a path as this, she who could rightly have so much homage 
and leave enough for Snow White, too 

“The music and the lights and the gaiety 
dreary enough. There was dancing and chattering and wav 
ing of fans, but I did not have a great deal of heart in any 


and who 


her angel like 


suc! 


seemed to me 


of it. I kept thinking with sick disappointment of Jan 
You see, I took a pride in her. I had always known her 
and loved her. I think I did not know how much until 


now, when she had so bitterly disappointed me. And Snow 
White! Looking at her, than ever I understood Jane 
I felt I had been led away by her beauty, and I seemed to 
see Snow White's loveliness for what it really was 
“The evening wore on. The music was especially 
The leader, a funny little Frenchman who was a wholly de 
voted admirer of Jane’s, mopped his forehead, and leaned 
forward, when I went to ask him for another waltz 
“*Eh, vere is the beauty Demoiselle. Ees she sick?’ 
“*No, no, she is coming. Now play that last waltz over 
again. Not quite so fast, and a little more dreamily 
“The balls at ‘The White’ in those day 
never lasted past midnight. It was after 
eleven now. I began to feel a kind of sink 
ing of the heart, and a dread of 
Jane’s coming. For to have her come as 
late as that would be almost worse than not 
to have her come at all 
“Half past eleven struck. The dance 
had got into a kind of well-bred frolic now 
and Timberlake, who doted on the cotillion 


less 


gay 


pe sitive 


ridden their 
door. 





an 





the popular 
Then some 
the old 


insisted on introducing one or two of pony 
features to liven things up still more 
for the Reel. There was never a ball at 
those days without the Virginia Reel 

“We were in the very midst of it, when, suddenly 
thing happened; an unwonted clattering sounded outside 
the wide windows and doorway, which opened onto the 
veranda. I think I am as quick-witted as any one, but it 
never occurred to me what the sound was. I did not guess 
until I saw with my very eyes 

“The rest saw at the same instant what I did. The Vir 
ginia reel fell into postures and pauses of astonishment. One 
line was halfway forward on its way to salute the other. It 
fell into bits as it were; as though a string of pearls had 
snapped, and each separate pearl went as it chose. For just 
a moment they all paused where they were. Then some ran 
forward with little cries of surprise and delight. Some of 
the girls clasped their hands. The music kept on for just a 
few seconds, then stopped with a crash. Little Betty Pres 
ton it was who ran forward and clapped her hands: 

“‘Oh, Miss Jane Selden!’ 

“There she was! I shall never forget her. Medwin was 
just back of her; but I think no one noticed him at first. She 
and Medwin had ridden their horses up onto the veranda and 
in at the wide ballroom door. It was like a scene in history 
somewhere; something you'd never forget the longest day 
you lived 


, 
one asked 


‘White’ in 


some 








They had been riding hard. Jane r was high and 
the white of her skin was whiter for the cool nighi air. Her 
hair was just enough disordered to be the more exquisite 
knotted low, as she always wore it when she rode. And her 
eyes I thought I knew them we but I never knew them 
like tha She was leaning forward in her saddle just the 
least bit, and her eyes were the most glorious, the most 
ovely things—clear as brook water, and as ‘iazel, and shin 
ing with things in them that I either could not, or would 
not, let myself read 

Glastonbury, always proud and spirited, was dazzled 
now by the light, and strangeness and gaicty of the ball 
roon He was arching his neck and picking up his hoofs, 
now one, now another, high and delicate and deliberate, as 
though he enjoyed his own gestures, or like a virtuoso pick- 
ing cords from a fine instrument 

“With her left hand on the close-gathered reins, Jane 
controlled him perfectly, and with the right she raised her 
riding whip in a slow and gracious salute I never saw a 
prettier action. Medwin had his eyes on her possessively 

I've come at last!’ she said gaily 

They swarmed around her, the men closest. Timber 
lake took G ynbury’s bridle at the bit and began leading 
him forward and toward the edge of the room and then on 
around it Meantime, the little French music leader who, 
on first seeing Jane had lost all the music out of his fingers 
from sheer astonishment, tucked his violin under his chin 
seized with a sudden idea, and began fiddling madly ‘See the 
Conquering Hero Comes.’ He scraped away at the notes 
wildly, sweepingly, and made insistent nods at the others, 
summoning them to join him with their instruments, which 
they did, a little scramblingly, at first 


Medwin followed a little 
back of her, grim, with a kind 
of shrewd native grimness he 


had—-self-possessed, and un- 
mistakably possessive 

“I turned my eyes away 
from him, half sickened, and 


they fell on Snow White. She 
had her hands clasped upon 
her breast and was looking 
out over them with star-like 
eyes of wonder and adora 
tion. I shall never forget her 
stood there I could 
have bowed down and put my 
head against her feet 


as she 


“Timberlake led Glaston- 
.% bury half-way around the 
A wih ballroom, to the mad, gay 


fiddling of the musicians, and 





x . ai the guests crowded and the 

ys + Bt men swarmed, and Jane 

fh» A leaned forward in her saddle, 

' Nt ) | laughing lightly, to touch the 
= fingers of some of them 

ALF-WAY round, Med 

win, who had had 

enough of it, I suppose, 

and had fully tasted his tri 

umph, dismounted. As if in 

acknowledgment of his su 


perior right, the crowd around 
her fell back a little and 
made room, and he came for 
ward to help her dismount. I 
did her slip into his 
arms, held up for her. I was 
near one of the long doorways 
the veranda, I 
into the 


not see 


leading onto 
tepped 
the night 

I don't know 
was there—only a few min 
utes, I until Betty 
Preston and Timberlake came 
the 
me 


out cool of 


how long I 


suppose 


across 
room together to find 
Timberlake waved his arm: 
‘Come in! We are go- 
ing to begin the reel again!’ 
“TI found Snow White. The 
already taking 
their places. Snow White and 
I headed the long line again 
At the foot of it, or was it 
rather the head of it, Jane 
Medwin were just taking 
The long lines 
swept forward once and back 
und bowed to each other. Then 
Medwin, in his dark riding 
suit and spurs, and Snow 
Whit« 1 princess if ever I 
saw one glided forward and 
bowed to each othe Then 
Jane and I. The four of us 


danced out tl measure 


gliding and sliding 
alon y 


others were 


und 


stand 


and 








4 I could be conscious of 

was those two beauties in dra 
matic contrast, Jane in her faultless, severe, dust-colored 
riding-habit, the skirt looped up becomingly to show the 
trim, small riding boots; and Snow White, drifting forward 
her love hands extended, her cloudy ball gown floating 
back a little, just showing her silver slippers 

“That was the end of the ball. Everybody was lkaving 
now, with more or less laughter and chatter I bowed my 
head with some of old he we to Jane but I kissed the 
hand of Snow Whit« 

The “Old Beau” finished speaking and sat looking into 
the fire It had reached a climax of its loveliness The long 
leaping yellow flar had shortened and become steady 
blue and purple and iris now, that flickered only a little as 
they curved up over the round of the log or raised steady 
banners between ther It was as though the wood were re 
membering and recalling lovelins " ome vision of 
flower and blossom and summer-time, which it had held in 
its heart for a long season, until a particular warmth had 
touched it, and brought all its memories into bloon 

The old lady was looking into the fire also, her hands in 
her lap. A long moment went | then she said, still with 
her eves on the ‘ 

“Ts that all? do not think can be 

He did not answer at once and presently she turned 

I am an old woman, and I understand. I would like to 
hear more about Jane Selcer 

ontisens _ ’ 
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“So much,” he answered passionately, “that, for your sake, I would discard my birth, renounce my country!” 


For Synopsis, see page 42 
CHAPTER XI 


IR HENRY stepped back from the scales and eyed 

the fish which they had been weighing admiringly 

“You see that, Mills? You see that, Jimmy?” 

he pointed out. “Six and three-quarter pounds! I 

was right almost to an ounce. He’s a fine fellow!” 

“A very extraordinary fish, sir,” the butler ob 

served, “Will you allow me to take your oilskins? Dinner 
was served nearly an hour ago.” 

“That's ail right,” he replied. “Listen. Don’t say a 
word about my arrival to your mistress at present. I have 
some writing to do. I'll have a tray in the gun-room, say 
in twenty minutes’ time. And, Mills, who did you say 
were dining?” 

“Mr. Harrison and Mr. Sinclair, sir—and Mr. Hamar 
Lessingham.” 

“Lessingham, eh?” Sir Henry repeated, as he seated 
himself before his writing-table. “Remember, not a word 
about my being here. * * * Good night, Jimmy! We've 
had a rough time, Mills,” he observed, as Jimmy went out 
“Until this morning, it scarcely left off blowing.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it, sir,’ was the respectful reply. “If 
I may be allowed to say so, sir, you’re looking tired.” 

“I am tired,’ Sir Henry admitted. “I think, if I tried, 
I could go to sleep now for twenty-four hours.” 

“Just so, sir,’ Mills replied deferentially “If you'll 
excuse me, sir, I must get back to the dining-room.” 

Sir Henry nodded a little impatiently. Directly the door 
was closed, he stood for a moment listening by the side of 
his fishing cabinet, then opened the glass front and touched 
the spring. He studied a certain portion of the giant chart, 
made some measurements with a pencil, some notes in the 
margin, and closed it up again with an air of satisfaction 
He had barely done so before the door behind him was opened 

“Are we going to stay in here, mummy, or are we going 
into the drawing-room?” Nora asked 

“In here, I think,” he heard Philippa reply 

“Why, here’s dad!" Nora exclaimed, flinging her arms 
around-his neck. “Daddy, how dare you be sitting here 
all by yourself while we are having dinner! When did you 
get back? * * * What a fish!” 

Sir Henry closed down his desk, embraced his daughter 
and came forward to meet his wife 

“Fine fellow, isn’t he, Nora?” he agreed. “Well, 
Philippa, how are you? Pleased to see me, I hope? Another 
new frock, I believe, and in war-time!” 

“Fancy your remembering that it was war-time 


she 


answered, standing very still while he leaned over and 
kissed her 

The three dinner-guests entered together. Sir Henry's 
presence was obviously a surprise to all of them 


“No idea that you were back, sir,” Harrison observed, 
shaking hands. 

Sir Henry greeted them all good-humoredly 

“I turned up about three-quarters of an hour ago,” he 
explained, “just too late to join you at dinner.” 

“Bad luck, sir,” Sinclair remarked. “I hope that you 
had good sport?” 

“Not so bad,” Sir Henry admitted. “We had to go far 
enough for it, though.” 

“You are enjoying your stay here, I hope, sir?” he in- 
quired, turning to Lessingham. 

“One could scarcely fail to enjoy a holiday in so delight- 
fully hospitable a place,” was the somewhat measured reply 

“You're by way of being a fisherman yourself, I hear,” 
Sir Henry continued. 

“In a very small way,” Lessingham acknowledged. “I 
have been out once or twice.” 

Sir Henry, who had been strolling about the room, picked 
up a Homburg hat from the far sidé of a table of curios. 
Philippa glanced up at his exclamation 

“That’s Nora’s trophy,” she explained. “I told her to 
take it up to her own room, but she’s always wanting to 
show it to her friends.” 

“Nora's trophy?” Sir Henry repeated. “Why, it’s noth- 
ing but an ordinary hat.” 

“Nevertheless, it’s a very traveled one, sir,’ Harrison 
pointed out. “Miss Nora picked it up out on Dutchman's 
Common, the morning after the observation car was found 
there.” 

“But Nora doesn’t really seriously suppose that the Ger- 
mans come over in this sort of headgear, does she?” he de- 
manded. 

“If you'll just look inside the lining, sir,’ Sinclair sug- 
gested 

Sir Henry turned it up and whistled softly 

“By Jove, it’s a German hat, all right!” he exclaimed 
“Doesn't look a bad shape, either.” 

He tried it on and looked at himself in the looking- 
glass 

“Well, that’s funny,” he observed. “I shouldn't have 
thought it would have been so much too small for me 
Here, just try how you'd look in it, Mr. Lessingham,” he 
added, handing it across to him. 

Lessingham accepted the situation quite coolly, and placed 
the hat carefully on his head. “Excellent!” Sir Henry ex- 
claimed. “Look at that, Philippa. Might have been made 
for him, eh?” 

Mills appeared at the door. 

“Captain Griffiths, sir,” he announced. 

Sir Henry held out his hand. 

“How are you, Griffiths?” he said. “Glad to see you. 
Excuse my costume, but I am just back from a fishing ex- 
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pedition. We are all admiring Mr. Lessingham in his magic 
hat. Put it on again, there’s a good fellow, Lessingham,” 
Sir Henry begged. “You see, we have found a modern 
version of Cinderella’s slipper. I never thought the Ger- 
mans made such good hats, did you, Griffiths?” 

“TI always thought they imported their felt hats,” Captain 
Griffiths acknowledged. 


E took the hat to a lamp and examined it carefully. He 
drew out the lining and looked all the way around. 
Suddenly he gave vent to a little exclamation. 

“Here are the owner's initials,” he declared, “rather 
faint but still distinguishable—B. von K. H'm! There's 
no doubt about its being a German hat.” 

“B. von K.,” Sir Henry muttered, looking over his 
shoulder. “How very interesting! B. von K.,” he repeated, 
turning to Philippa, who had recommenced her knitting 
“Is it my fancy, or is there something a little familiar about 
that ?” 

“I am sure that I have no idea,” Philippa replied. “It 
conveys nothing to me.” 

“B. von K.,” he murmured softly to himself. “There 
was some one I’ve known or heard of in England—what’s 
that, Mills? My dinner? Jove, I'm ravenous!” he confessed. 
“You'll excuse me, won’t you? Mills, see that these gentle- 
men have cigars and cigarettes. You'll find the young 
people in the billiard-room. I'll come in later.” 

The two young soldiers, with Captain Griffiths, followed 
Sir Henry at once from the room. Lessingham, however, 
lingered. 

“Are you going to stay and talk nonsense with me, Mr 
Lessingham?” Philippa asked. 

“If I may,” he answered, without changing his position. 

Philippa looked at him curiously. 

“Do you know,” he said, as he seated himself by her 
side, “I find your husband quite interesting.” 

Philippa leaned back in her place 

“Exactly what do you mean by that, Mr. Lessingham ?” 
she demanded. 

“Why, that sometimes your husband puzzles me. Has he 
always been so desperately interested in deep-sea fishing?” 

“More or less, but never quite to this extent. The thing 
has become an obsession with him lately. If you are really 
going to stay and talk with me, do you mind if we don't 
discuss my husband? What do you think of Captain Grif- 
fiths ?” 

“I have thought nothing about him. Should I? Is he 
of any real importance?” 

“He is military commandant here.” 

Lessingham nodded thoughtfully. “I suppose that means 
that he is the man who ought to be on my track,” he ob- 
served. “Are you uneasy about me?” 

“I am not sure,” she answered frankly. “Sometimes I 
am almost terrified, and would give anything to hear that 
you were on your way home.” 

“Well, I fear that my holiday will soon be coming to 
an end.” 

“Your holiday ?” she repeated. “Is that what you call it ?” 

“It has been little else,” he replied indifferently. “There 
is nothing to be learned here of the slightest military sig- 
nificance.” 

“So your very exciting journey through the clouds has 
ended in failure, after all!” 

“Failure? No, I should not call it failure.” 

“You have really made some discoveries, then?” 

“IT have made the greatest discovery in the world.” 

“Dear me! In this quiet little spot ?” she sighed. 

“Yes!” 

“I may have to go at any moment,” he continued. “I 
want something to take back with me.” 

“You can have my photograph—the one over there 
Helen will give you one of hers, too, I am sure, if you will 
ask her. She is just as grateful about Richard as I am.” 

“But from you,” he said earnestly, “I want more than 
gratitude.” 

“Dear me, how persistent you are!” Philippa murmured 
“Are you really determined to make love to me?” 

“Ah, don’t mock me! What I am saying to you comes 
from my heart.” 

Philippa laughed at him quietly. “Don’t be absurd!” 

“There is nothing absurd about it. I felt it from the mo- 
ment we met. I struggled against it but it has grown day 
by day. I have come to place you before my career, my 
freedom, my honor.” 

There was a change in Philippa’s face. The banter which 
had served her with so much effect was suddenly useless. __Les- 
singham had created an atmosphere of sincerity around him 

“Are you in earnest?” she faltered. 

“God knows I am!” he insisted. 

“You—you care for me?” 

“So much,” he answered passionately, “that, for your 
sake, I would discard my birth, renounce my country. You 
have swept my life clear of every scrap of ambition and pa 
triotism. You have filled it with one thing only—a great, 
consuming love.” 

“Have you forgotten my husband?” 

Lessingham came back to his place by her side. His voice 
was still shaking, but it had grown very soft. 

“Philippa, forgive me,” he begged. “But I must speak 
There is just once in every man’s lifetime when he must tell 
the truth. That time hascome withme * * * Ilove you.” 

“So does my husband,” she murmured. 

“TI will only remind you, then, that he shows it in strange 
fashion,” Lessingham continued. “He sets your wishes at 
defiance. He who should be an example is only an object of 
contempt in the neighborhood. Even I, who have lived 
here for so short a time, have caught the burden of what 
people say.” 

“You must not—you must not talk to me like this!” 
Philippa pleaded. 

His hand closed upon hers. It lay in his grasp, un- 
yielding, cold, yet passive. 

“Why not?” he whispered. “I have the one unalterable 
right and I am willing to pay the great price.” 
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“Right ?” she faltered. 
“The right of loving you * * * the right of loving 
you better than any woman in the world.” 

There was a queer silence. A door behind them had 
opened. Philippa’s quicker senses had recognized her hus- 
band’s footsteps. Lessingham rose deliberately to his feet 
In his heart, he welcomed the interruption. This might, per- 
haps, be the decisive moment. Sir Henry was strolling to- 
ward them. His manner and his tone, however, were alike 
good-natured. 

“I was sent to order you into the billiard-room, Mr. Les- 
singham,” he announced. “Sinclair has been sent for—and 
they want you to make a fourth.” 

Lessingham hesitated. He had a passionate inclination 
to face the situation, to tell this man the truth. Sir Henry’s 
courteous indifference, however, was like a barrier. He 
recognized the inevitable 

“T am afraid I am rather out of practice,” he said, “but 
I shall be delighted to do my best.” 


CHAPTER xu» 


HAT fellow was making love to you,” Sir Henry said 
bluntly 
Philippa looked up at her husband with an air of 
pleasant candor 
“He was doing it very nicely, too,” she admitted. 
“You mean to say that you let him?” 
“I listened to what he had to say.” 
“It didn’t occur to you, I suppose, that you were an- 
other man’s wife?” 
“I am doing my best to forget that fact.” 
“I see! And he is to help you?” 
“Possibly.” 
Sir Henry’s irritation was fast merging into anger. “I 
shall turn the fellow out of the house,” he declared 
Philippa shrugged her shoulders. “Why don't you?” 
“Look here, Philippa, don’t let’s wrangle,” he begged. 
“I’m afraid you'll have to 
make up your mind to see a 
good deal less of your friend 
Lessingham, anyway.” 
Philippa’s brows were Wi 
knitted. She was conscious of i 
a vague uneasiness. 
“Really? And why?” 
“For one thing,” her hus- 
band explained, “because I WIA 
don’t intend to have him | | | \| 
hanging about my house dur- HH ii 
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“The very best way to 
prevent that would be not to 
go away,” Philippa suggested 
calmly 

“Quite time I stayed at 
home, I can see that. All the 
same, I can’t help wondering 
how this fellow Lessingham 
has succeeded in progressing so 
rapidly with a lady who has 
scarcely been notorious for her 
flirtations, and a young woman 
who is madly in love with 
another man. He hasn’t by 
any chance—” 

“Hasn’t what ?” 

“He hasn’t been in a po- 
sition to render you or Helen 
any service, has he?” 

“I don’t understand you,” 
Philippa replied, a little un- 
easiiy. 

“There’s nothing to under- 
stand,” Sir Henry went on. “I 
was simply trying to find some 
explanation for his veni, vidi, 
vical 

“I don’t think you need 
go any further than the fact,” 
Philippa observed, “that he is 
well-bred, charming and com- 
panionable. Besides, he was at 
college with Richard, you 
know.” 

Sir Henry nodded. “Of 
course, that’s a wonderful in- 
troduction to you and Helen,” 
he admitted. “And, by the 
by, that reminds me, I never 
saw such a change in two 
women in my life as in you 
and Helen. A few weeks ago 
you were fretting yourselves 
to death about Dick. Now 
you don’t seem to mention 
him, you both of you look as 
though you hadn’t a care in 
the world, and yet you say 
you haven’t heard from him. 
Upon my word, this is getting 
to be a house of mysteries! 
Why, what the dickens is the 
matter?” The door had been 
opened by Mills, with his 
usual smoothness, but Jimmy 
Dumble, out of breath and 
excited, pushed his way into 
the room. 

“Hullo? What is it, 
Jimmy?” his patron de- 
manded. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” 
was the almost incoherent re- 
ply. “I’ve run all the way up, 
and there’s a rare wind blow- 
ing. There’s one of our—our 
trawlers lying off the Point 
mes there, and she’s sent up three green and six yellow 
balls.” 

“Whiting, by God!” Sir Henry exclaimed. 

“Whiting!” Philippa repeated, in agonized disgust 
“What does this mean, Henry?” 

“It must be a shoal,” her husband explained. “It means 
that we've got to get among them quick. Is the “Ida” down 
on the beach, Jimmy ?” 

“She’s there all right, sir,’ was the somewhat doubtful 
reply, “but us’ll have a rare job to get away, sir. That there 
nor’-easter is blowing great guns again, and it’s a cruel tide.” 
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“That’s what I resent so much. 








“We've got to get out somehow,” Sir Henry declared 
“Mills, my oilskins at once. I shan’t change a thing, but 
you might bring a cardigan jacket.” 

Mills withdrew, a little dazed. Philippa, whose fingers 
were clenched together, found her tongue at last 

“Henry!” she exclaimed furiously 

“What is it, my dear?” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you are starting out to 
night for another fishing expedition ?” 


“Whiting, my dear,” Sir Henry explained. “One can’t 
possibly miss whiting * * * Where the devil are my 
keys? * * * Here they are. Now then.” 


He sat down before his desk, took some papers from the 
top drawer, rummaged about for a moment or two in an- 
other, and found what seemed to be a couple of charts in 
oilskin cases 

Philippa, who was watching her husband's preparations 
indignantly, once more found words. “Listen to me, Henry,” 
she began fiercely. “I do not consider myself your wife any 
more. If I am here when you return, it will be simply be- 
cause I find it convenient. Your conduct is disgraceful and 
unmanly. It is a matter of indifference to me when you 
return. I have finished.” 

The young people from the billiard-room suddenly 
streamed in. Nora, who was still carrying her cue, gazed at 
her father in amazement 

“Why, where’s dad going?” she cried 

“It appears,” Philippa explained sarcastically, 
shoal of whiting has arrived.” 

“Very uncertain fish, whiting,” 
“here to-day and gone to-morrow.” 

“You won't find it too easy getting off 
Harrison remarked doubtfully 

“Jimmy will see to that,” was the confident reply. “I ex 
pect we shall be among them at daybreak. Good-by, every- 
body! Good-by, Philippa!” 

His eyes sought his wife’s in vain 
ward Lessingham 


“that a 


Sir Henry observed 


to-night, sir,” 


She had turned to- 
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CHAPTER XIII 


HILIPPA leaned back in her chair and tried to smile 

gaily, as she talked to Lessingham and Helen; but her 

mind kept reverting to the incredible thing she had done 
in coming to this crowded restaurant in town, with the mys 
terious man of the Zeppelin 

If she had had Henry to consider, she told herself, sh« 


would have been more careful. As it was, she felt reckless 
her nerves were strained by recent events at Dreymarsh; the 
things she had thought most of in life seemed to have 
crumbled away 

A tall, bronzed young soldier, with his arm in a sling 


stopped before their table, and Helen, after a moment's pro 
test and a glance at Philippa, moved away with him to the 
little space reserved for the dancers 

“What a chaperon I am!” Philippa sighed. “I scarcely 
know the young man’s name except that he was in Dick's 
regiment.” 

“I feel deeply grateful to him,” Lessingham observed 
“It is so seldom that I have a chance to talk to you alone 

“Well, I refuse to be made love to in a restaurant,” she 
declared firmly 

“Just what would you consider a suitable environment ?” 
he complained 

She looked at him for a moment earnestly. “Ah, don't 
let us play at things we neither of us feel!” she begged 
“And there is some one who wants to speak to you.’ 

Lessingham looked up into the face of the man who had 
paused before their table, as one might look into the face of 
unexpected death. He remained perfectly still, but the slight 
color seemed slowly to be drawn from his cheeks. Yet the 
man himself seemed in no way terrifying 

“Glad to run up against you, Lessingham,” he said, hold- 
ing out his hand. “Gay crowd here to-night, isn’t it?’ 

“Very,” Lessingham answered, speaking very much like 
a man in a dream. “Lady Cranston, will you permit me to 
introduce my friend—Mr. Hayter.” 

Philippa was gracious, and 
a few moments passed in triv 
ial conversation Then Mr 
Hayter prepared to depart 

“I must be joining my 
friends,” he observed. “Look 
in and see me some time, Les- 
singham—number 72, Milan 
Court You know what a 
night-bird I am. Perhaps you 
will call when you have fin- 
ished here.” 

“I shall be very glad to,” 
Lessingham promised 

Mr. Hayter passed on, a 
man, apparently, of many ac- 
quaintances, to judge by his 
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“You are not hurrying off, are you, Mr. Lessingham ?” 
she asked. “I want you to show me that new Patience.” 

“T shall be delighted.” 

Sir Henry turned slowly away 
darkened as his eyes met Lessingham’s. 
speak, but changed his mind 

“Well, good-by, every one,” he called out. “I 
back before midnight if we don’t get out.” 

“And if you do?” Nora cried 

“If we do, Heaven help the whiting!” With a backward 
glance at Philippa, he was gone 


For a moment, his face 
He seemed about to 


shall be 





I should like Henry to believe that he had killed every spark of love in me.’ 


interrupted progress. Lady 
Cranston looked at her com- 
panion. She was puzzled 
But Lessingham offered no 
explanation. 

Helen and her partner re- 
turned, a few moments later, 
and the little party presently 
broke up. Lessingham drove 
the two women to their hotel 
in Dover Street 

“We've had a most de- 
lightful evening,” Philippa as- 
sured him, as they said good 
night. “You are coming 
around to see us in the morn- 
ing, aren't you?” 

“If I may,” 
assented * * * 

Late that night, Helen 
found her way into Philippa’s 
room. She had nerved her- 
self for a very thankless task 

“May I sit down for a 
few moments?” she asked, a 
little nervously. “Your fire is 
so much better than mine.” 


Pririend, » glanced at her 


Lessingham 


friend, and made a little 
grimace. She felt a fore 
warning of what was coming 

“Of course, dear,” she re- 
plied. “Have you enjoyed 
your evening?” 

“Very much, in a way,” 
was the hesitating reply. “Of 
course, nothing really counts 
until Dick comes back.” 

“You find Mr. Lessingham 


very interesting, don't you, 
Philippa?” she went on sud- 
denly 


Philippa drew up an easy 
chair. Helen came and sat on 
the arm, swinging her feet 
nervously 

“So you want to talk to 
me about Mr. Lessingham, do 
you?” 

“I do,” Helen answered 
“T think that he is in deadly 


earnest about you. You don't 
really care for him, do you, 
dear ?” 

“Very much, and yet not, 
perhaps, in the way you are 
thinking of,” was the quiet 
reply 

; “Then please send him 
away,” Helen begged 

“My dear, how can I?’ 
Philippa objected. “He has 

done us an immense service and he can't disobey his 
orders 
“You don’t want him to go away, then?” 


Philippa was silent for several moments 
“No,” she admitted, “I don’t think that 
“You don’t care for Henry any more?” 
“Just as much as ever,” was the somewhat bitter reply 
“That's what I resent so much. I should like Henry to be 
lieve that he had killed every spark of love in me.” 
Philippa, slim and elflike in the firelight, suddenly 
from her chair. There was a momentary cruelty in her face 


I do.” 


rose 


IO 


“I sometimes think,” she 


any difference.” 


went on calmly, 
pay any price in the world to make Henry understand how 
I feel * * * There, now 
it horrid of me, but nothing that you could say would make 


run along, dear. Don't think 


“You wouldn't do anything rash?” Helen pleaded service, unswerving loyalty, 


“Well, if I run away with Mr. Lessingham, I certainly 
can't promise that I'll send 


night, dear.” 


cards out first! Now good enough?” 


“You have said as much as it is wise for you to say,” 
Lessingham replied, his voice 


Mr. William Hayter, in the solitude of his chambers at passion. 


the Milan Court, was a very 
altered personage. He mo 
tioned his midnight visitor 
to a chair 

“Well,” he began, “is 
your task finished that you 
are in London?’ 

“My task,” Lessingham 
replied, “might just as well 
never have been entered 
upon. The man you sent me 
to watch is nothing but an 
ordinary sport loving Eng 
lishman. He has been away 
sea-fishing, half the time, 
but I have searched his 
house thoroughly.” 

“Searched his papers, eh ?” 

“Every one I could find, 
and hated the job. There 
are a good many charts ol 
the coast, but they are all 
for the use of the fisher 
men.” 

“You have been com 
pletely duped,” Hayter told 
him calmly, “and the in 
formation you have sent us 
is valueless. Sir "Henry 
Cranston is one of the 
greatest experts upon coast 
defense and mine-laying in 
the English Admiralty.” 


ESSINGHAM laughed 
L shortly. “That,” he de 

clared, “is perfectly ab 
surd.” 

“It is the precise truth 
Sir Henry Cranston’'s fishing 
excursions are myths. He i 
simply transferred from his 
fishing-boat on to one of a 
little fleet of so-called mine 
sweepers, from which he 
conducts his operations 
Nearly every one of the 
most important towns on 
the east coast are protected 
by mine-fields of his design.” 

Lessingham was dum 
founded. His companion’s 
manner was singularly con 
vincing. “But how could 
Sir Henry or any one else 
keep this a secret?” he pro 
tested. “Even his wife is 
scarcely on speaking terms 
with him because she be 
lieves him to be an idler 

“There are one or two 
who know,” Hayter answer 
ed coolly. “It will be neces 
sary tor you to return to 
Dreymarsh at once 

“Return to Dreymarsh 
at once? But Cranston is 
away. There is nothing for 
me to do there in his ab 
sence.” 

“He will be back on 
Wednesday or Thursday 
night,” was the reply, “and 
he will bring with him the 
plan of his latest defenses 
of a town on the east coast, 
which our cruiser squadron 
proposes to bombard. We 
have to have that chart.’ 

“Couldn't you possi 
bly get me relieved?” he 
begged. “The fact is—” 

“We could not and 
we will not,” Hayter in 
terrupted fiercely. “Un- 
less you wish me to de 
nounce you at home as a 
renegade and a coward, 
you. will go through with 
the work which has been 
allotted to you Your 
earlier mistakes will be 
forgiven if that chart is 
in my hands by Friday.” 

Lessingham sat, his 
arms folded, his eves 
fixed upon the fire. His 
thoughts were in a tur 
moil, yet one thing was 
hatefully clear. Cranston 
was not the unworthy 
slacker he had believed 
him to be Philippa's 
whole point of view 
might well be changed by 
this discovery. There was 
an icy fear in his heart 


“You understand Hayter 


you have to do 
“Perfectly 


“If you succeed Hayter 


get the usual acknowledgment 
for your transfer to another branch of the service. I am not 
or your honor, Von Kunisloch, 
but you are not the man for this work.” duty conflict that tore his 
“You are quite right,’ Lessingham groaned. “I am not.” 
“It is not my affair,” Hayter proceeded 


questioning your patriotism 


continued 


“that I would our designs. That I find you in London in company with 
the wife of the man whom you are appointed to watch, may 
be a fact capable of the most complete and satisfactory ex- 
planation. I ask no questions. I only remind you that 
your country demands from you, as from all others in her 
a loyalty uninfluenced by the those earlier days, 
duty or honor. Have I said Later had come the enlightenment, the turbulent waves of 
of a nation’s awakening conscience, 
It was in a depression shared, 


claims of personal sentiment, 
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doubt, the nightmare 
mirrored in his own soul. 


him along a pathway 
hypocrite about the war. 


shame. He had never been a 
He was one of those who had 
acknowledged from the first that Germany had set forth, 
with the sword in her hand, on a war of conquest. His own 
inherited martial spirit had vaguely approved—he, too, in 
had felt the sunlight upon his rapier. 


trembling with suppressed perhaps, in a lesser degree by millions of his countrymen, 
that he felt this passionate craving for escape into a world 
































\X JHEN our Savior uttered these 
words, He established the relations 
which should subsist between 

Church and State, and declared that the 

State is supreme in the temporal order, as the 

Church is supreme in the spiritual domain. 

St. Paul, following the steps of His 
Master, says: “There is no authority but 
from God.” We are all equal before the 
law, as the Declaration of Independence 
declares, and no man has any inborn 
authority over another. But as soon as a 
man is elected to a public office he is clothed 
with authority by the Almighty. There is 
nothing degrading or slavish in our obedi- 
ence. It is ennobled, for obedience is not 
an act of servility we pay to man, but an 
act of homage to God. What reverence 
should we have for our rulers, and with 
what alacrity should we observe the laws of 
the Commonwealth which were framed for 
the welfare of the nation! 

The paramount duty of American citi- 
zens in the present crisis is a hearty and 
loyal obedience to the constituted authori- 
ties. Be slow to criticize. Remember that 
we view the situation from one angle, our 
rulers contemplate it from many. They 
have sources of information that are closed 
to us. In manifesting our loyalty to our 
country, we shall be pursuing the sacred 
and honorable course of our fathers from 
the foundation of the Republic. 


\ , a I thank God that we live in a country 
SN VX where liberty is granted without license, and 
eX authority is exercised without despotism; 

we, r 
where the Government holds over us the 


egis of its protection without interfering 
with the God-given rights of conscience 
The United States has succeeded in solving 
the difficult problem of reconciling le 
gitimate authority with individual freedom 
She has successfully weathered many a 
tumultuous tempest in the past, and, with 
God's help, she will triumphantly ride over 
the storms that now assail her 

But, if our country with her glorious in- 
stitutions is to survive, her perpetuity must 
rest on a stronger basis than on the 
genius of our statesmen, and the pa- 
triotism of our people. She must be 
supported by more formidable ram- 
parts than our dreadnoughts and 
standing armies. She must stand 
on the principles of truth and jus- 
tice. She must rest on a devout 
recognition of an overruling 
Providence, Who has created all 
things by His power, Whose hand 
directs the affairs of nations and 
of men, without Whom not evena 
bird can live to sing. “The race is 
not to the swift, and the battle is 
not to the strong.” Our hope for 
the future welfare of the country 
must rest on downright honesty 


4 aN SN 


persisted coldly, “what it is “That is all, then,” the other concluded. “You know 


“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God the things that are God’s.” 


—Matt. XXII, 15-21. 


in our dealings with other nations 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
maketh a people miserable.” 

In the Constitutional convention which 
was held in Philadelphia in 1787, the pro- 
ceedings were protracted by hopeless dis- 
cussions. Benjamin Franklin arose and 
thus addressed his colleagues: “We have 
spent many days and weeks in our delibera- 
tions, and have made no progress. We have 
been groping in the dark because we have 
not sought light from the Father of lights. 
I have lived many years, and the older I 
grow, the more I am convinced that a Su- 
preme Power intervenes in the affairs of 
mankind. For, if a sparrow cannot fall to 
the ground without His aid, how can we 
hope to build an empire without His co- 
operation?”’ We know also from the Sacred 
Volume that, “Unless the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain who build it. Un- 
less the Lord keep the city, he watches in 
vain that keepeth it.” 

Is it not trué, my brethren, that this de- 
vout recognition of the moral Governor of 
the world is the spirit that has guided every 
chief magistrate of the nation and his 
official family from the foundation of the 
Republic? Have not all our Presidents, 
from Washington to Wilson, recognized 
and invoked the aid of Heaven in their in- 
augural proclamations? And is not the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath throughout the 
land an evidence that this a Christian 
country? 

My brethren, we listen every day to the 
praises of the great Americans who have 
distinguished themselves. We are all proud 
of being the countrymen of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. But we must not 
be satisfied with praising other men who 
have honored Church or State by their good 
deeds. Each of us has also a mission from 
God. Let us not shine by reflected light. 
Let us not be snatching faded laurels from 
the brows of our fathers. Let our own 
heads be crowned with fresh garlands won 
in the field of honorable labor. Let us not 
say, with the Jews of old: “We have 
Abraham for our father,” but let us 
go and make a name for ourselves, so 
that generations to come may record 
our good deeds, and, if our actions be 
not sounded by the trumpet of 
earthly fame, then, what is better, 
let them be worthy of having the 
approval of our conscience and 
worthy of being inscribed with 
credit to us in the imperishable 
Book of Life. May the minds and 
hearts of our rulers and statesmen 
be so guided by an overruling 
Providence in the prosecution of 
this war, that their efforts may re- 
sult in an honorable and lasting 


where to send or bring the chart when you have it? If you “T think,” 


bring it yourself, it is possible that something which you 
sha] see that you may regard as a reward will be offered to you.” 

Lessingham rose a little wearily to his feet. His farewell grew hard and bright. 
to Hayter was cold and lifeless. 
London streets with a vague sort of fear that this love-and- singham 
heart would end in disaster 
Should he ever find the courage, he wondered, to escape a tall, foreign-looking woman. 
miliar about his figure and the slight droop of his head. 


[Continued on page 42] 


but I will, if you wish t, ask 


“to inquire too from the treadmill and go in search of happiness? Duty, 


He went out into the dreary 


closely into the means used by our agents in carrying out for the last two years, had taken him by the hand and led 




















I leave here I shall go to the United States. 
She looked at him and turned away. Suddenly, her eyes 


which took count of other 
things. 


UNCTUALLY at twelve 

o'clock the next morn- 

ing, Lessingham pre- 
sented himself at the hotel in 
Dover Street. Philippa came 
in, a few minutes later, her 
eyes and cheeks brilliant 
with the brisk walk she had, 
her slim figure lovely in 
gray cloth and chinchilla. 

“I lost Helen in Har- 
rod’s,”’ she announced, “but 
I know she’s lunching with 
friends, so it really doesn’t 
matter. You'll have to take 
care of me, Mr. Lessingham, 
until the train goes.” 

“For even longer than 
that if you will,” he mur- 
mured. 

She laughed. “More 
pretty speeches? I don't 
think I’m equal to them be- 
fore luncheon.” 

“This time I am literal,” 
he explained. “I am coming 
back to Dreymarsh myself.” 

She looked at him with 
wide-open eyes. “Surely,” 
she exclaimed, “you have 
satisfied yourself that there 
is no field for your in- 
genuity in Dreymarsh ?” 

“I thought that I had,” 
he admitted. “It seems that 
I am- wrong. I have had 
orders to return.” 

“Orders to return?” she 
repeated. “From whom?” 
He shook his head 

“Of course, I ought not 
to have asked that,” she 
proceeded hastily, “but it 
does seem odd to realize 
that you can receive in- 
structions from Germany, 
here in London.” 

“Very much the same 
sort of thing goes on in 
Germany,” he reminded her 

“So they say,” she ad- 
mitted, “but one doesn't 
come in contact with it. So 
you are really coming back 
to Dreymarsh !” 

“With you, if I may?” 

“Naturally,” she agreed 

He glanced at the clock 
“We might almost be start- 
ing for lunch,” he suggested. 

She nodded. 

They walked down St. 
James Street to the Carlton 
Philippa met several ac- 
quaintances, but Lessing- 
ham walked with his head 
erect, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. 

“Aren't you sometimes 
afraid of being recognized ?” 
she asked him. “There must 
be a great many men about 
of your time at Magdalen.” 

“Nine years make a lot 
of difference,” he reminded 
her, “and, besides, I have 

a theory that it is only 
when the eyes meet that 
recognition really takes 
place. So long as I do 
not look into any one’s 
face, I feel quite safe 
and am quite safe.” 

“You are sure that 
you would not like to go 
to a smaller place than 
the Carlton?” 

“It makes no differ- 
ence,” he assured her 
“My credentials have 
been wonderfully estab- 
lished for me.” 

“I'm so glad,” she 
confessed. “I know it’s 
most unfashionable, but 
I do like these big places. 
If ever I had my way, I 
should like to live in 
London and have a 
thatch-roofed cottage in 
the country.” 

“I wonder if New 
York wouldn't do?” he 
ventured. 


“T expect I should like New York,” she murmured. 
i , I am almost sure that when 


” 


“Look over there by the palm,” she whispered to Les- 


A man was standing against one of the pillars, talking to 


There was something fa- 
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I is always, we are told, the woman who pays. But 
sometimes it is the man. For the old order has 
changed. Women are looking up and out and beyond 
the barriers that once hedged them in. And it was 
when Barbara Thurston looked up and out that she 
came into her own 

Barbara was very rich. And she had married very 
young. And now all the world was feeling sorry for her 
It whispered of her love for her husband, and of her hus 
band’s love for another woman. It was Barbara’s point of 
view which saved the situation 

She was a dutiful wife. She dressed to please her hus 
band, and she ordered the things he liked. On this very 
evening, the dinner was planned with a view to his ap- 
proval. There were to be eight guests, but it was of Francis 
that Barbara had thought when she had made suggestions 
to her cook 

It was of Francis that she had thought when she had 
chosen her dinner-gown. It was of apple-green, with silver 
touches, and silver slippers. She had to put color on her 
cheeks to save her from dead whiteness when she wore it; she 
hated the color, but Francis had laughed at her prejudices- 

“All the women do it nowadays, dear—” 

“To me it doesn’t seem quite nice—Francis—-” 

He had tipped up her chin with his finger, “It makes 
you prettier, and the green is very smart.” 

She liked white dresses. She had always worn white in 
Maryland. And old Ellen had been her maid and com- 
panion, and had composed the fine and fragrant powder 
which had been Babs’ only cosmetic, and which she had 
used with restraint 

But her life on the old estate in Maryland had been very 
simple, in spite of her money, and she had been much alone 
after her father’s death 

But there had been Ellen and her dogs and her pussy- 
cats—and the doves 

She heard Francis’ touring car slip up to the curb a mo- 
ment later 

When he reached their gorgeous apartment, he found 
Barbara dressed for dinner in her green and silver gown, 
with the pink color on her cheeks. “You'd better dress, 
Francis,” she told him; “people will be coming before you 
are ready—” 

“I’m a bit late. I've been trying out a new car. 
great beauty, Babs—” 

He stopped in his description of the car t6 criticize her 
selection. “You shouldn't have red flowers with that gown 
Babs.” 

“What should I have, Francis?” 

“White—pale yellow—mauve—” 

“If you'd let me wear white- 

“And look like a washed-out invalid? No—” 

He went back to the subject of the new mo- 
tor. Dwelt on it until she said, “Indeed, France, 
you must change—” 

“T’ll be ready in time. 

“IT am not fussing.” 

“Then smile at me,” his arm went around 
her, “you’re an old dear * * * Look here, 
Babs, that car is beastly expensive. But I want 
it—dreff’ly 

She flushed faintly. “How much is it?” 

“I hate to tell you—four thousand—” 

“Shall I write the check now ?” 

His arm tightened. He was smiling down at 
her. “You're my little goose, Babs—who lays 
the golden eggs—” 

She went to her desk. When she handed 
him the check, he kissed her * * * 

While he was changing, she telephoned to 
the florist to send mauve and white lilacs. She 
had to admit when she saw them that nothing 
ould be lovelier. But when Louise Oliver ar- 
rived, quite wonderful in mauve, she wondered 
if Francis could have known. 

Then the other guests arrived—seven of 
them, for, as I have said, there were to be ten 
at dinner. Francis liked to entertain groups of 
ten. It gave a chance for two tables of auction, 
with two left over. 

Usually the two left over were himself and 
Louise. Louise hated cards. 

Barbara hated cards, too, but she had to 
play. To-night she had insisted that it would 
be better to dance. 

“The dining-room floor is perfect,” she had 
said, “and the servants can get things out, while 
you and the men smoke in the sun-parlor.” 

At Barbara's left at dinner sat Dennis Moran 
He was a dear Irishman who was engaged to a 
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CLARENCE UNDERWOOD 

SHE LIKED THE COUNTRY—AND HE DIDN' 
HE LIKED APARTMENTS—AND SHE DIDN'T 
SHE LIKED CATS—AND HE DIDN'T 

HE LIKED LOUISE—AND SHE DIDN'T 


little girl in Canada, which made her feel safe. She did not 
always feel safe with some of the men whom Francis in 


vited. They seemed to forget that she was married—Den 
nis never forgot 

“I like your green gown,” he told her. “It is as if you 
were wearing my colors 

“I like white better, but Francis doesn't 

“Do you always wear what your husband wants?” 

“Yes.” 

“What a dutiful wife 

“It is the way I was brought up—that a wife must 
please her husband.” 

“Dear child, smile at him, and it will be enough 

“I have smiled, until my face cracked,” whimsically, “but 
it wasn’t enough. So I wear the things he likes 

She saw his eyes on Francis and Louise. Louise was at 


Francis’ right 


“I hate that type of woman,” Dennis said, suddenly, and 
frankly. 

“What type?” 

“Oh, the sinuous—with red spots on their cheeks, and 
black hair over their ears—and long dangling chains, agd 


long dangling earrings—”" i 

She looked up at him, and there was laughter in ler 
eyes. “When I am old,” she said, “I want to be nice aid 
plump like old Ellen, and wear white aprons. I wonder 
how women like Louise will look when they are old—” 

“Heaven help them,” he said. “You've seen int 
Egyptian mummies at the Museum 

They laughed together 

But at the other end of the table, Francis was not laugh 
ing. “When the men smoke,” he said, “and the women 
gossip, can’t you lose yourself in the library, Louise? I've 
got to talk to you alone.” 














boy,” 
softly, 


home.” 
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“Oh, my little bad 
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giad to have you 
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I thought we talked enough this afternoon 

“But we came to nothin 

“What is there to come to Her mouth was hidden by 
her great fan, but her eyes questioned hin 

“Well—we can't go on like thi 

“Like what? 

“Can't you see, Louise, I am pulled both way I sha'n't 
be able to stand it much longer 

She laughed softly “Why stand it? 

In the library later, he said to her It would be easy 
enough if Babs didn't care so much 

“She doesn't care any more than I 

“No But I can't break her heart, Louise 

“You can break mine 

“No—no 

“Francis, do you remember—the mountains—and the 


cliff sticking its nos and the little house where 
we stopped for honey— ? 


He remembered. And he remembered more than this * * * 


into the sea 


In the drawing-room, Barbara was talking to Cynthia 
Lane. Cynthia was thirty-five, ten years older than Bar 
bara She was worldly-wise, and she was furious with 
Francis Thurston for his treatment of his young wife 

“I wouldn't have Louise here so much, my dear,” she 
said, with her strong brows brought together in a tiny 
frown, the opal pendant on her breast rising and falling 
with her quick breath 

“Francis likes to have her,” was Barbara's calm re 
sponse. “They are very congenial 

“But sometimes Cynthia leaned forward a little 
‘sometimes propinquity is—dangerous 

“Not when a man loves his wife,” Barbara 
said, “and if he doesn't love her, what's the dif 
ference 

said, “But if she loves him?” 

am so Barbara's eyes went up to the Fragonard 
over the mantel Francis had uprooted it from 
the old Maryland home and it was lonesome 


too “She'll do all that she can to please him.” 
“Even to letting an attractive woman make 
i fool of him,” said Cynthia tartly. “I can't un 


derstand your point of view, Barbara.” 
“I am not sure,” said Barbara, slowly, “that 
I understand it myself.” 


Francis took Louise home; and Barbara was 


left alone with fading lilacs, and the Fragonard, 
and the waning fire She sent the servants to 
bed and turned off the electric lights, leaving 


ynly two tall candles which burned on a console 
table 

When her husband came back, he found her 
in a big chair, looking at the gray ashes in which 
glowed a red heart 

“You shouldn't 
is late ’ 

She glanced at the 


have stayed up,” he said. “It 


clock. “It is 


early—in 


he morning—in a little while the cocks will be 
rowing at Willow Bend, and old Ellen will be 
ip to look after the maids—” 


He yawned He was not interested in old 
Ellen 

“France,” she said, hesitating 
pend the week-end at Willow 

He stopped in the middle 
For Heaven's sake, why?” 

“I love it in the spring 
ducklings—and the lambs 
trees in bloom—” 

“Well, I don’t love it I hate the country, 
Babs, and, besides, I have promised Louise to 
oin a jolly crowd and go to the Beach 


“why can’t we 
Zend ? 


of a second yawn 


with all the little 
and the crab-apple 


“For the week-end?” 

“Ves 

“T suppose she didn't ask-—me? 

“She knows you don’t care for that sort of 
thing 

“What sort of thing, France? 

“Oh, they're a bit too gay for your ideas 
Babs.” 

“But not for your 

No—I'm not a Puritan 

She smiled, a little flickering smile. “Are yo 
boasting of it, France? 

He turned sulky at that, and blew out the 
andles on the console table 


As they went up-stairs together, he spoke of 
the green gown What made you wear your 
pearls with it? They make you look more 


than ever 7 = © 


washed out 
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There was an old peasant woman beside herself 
with happiness, who wanted to greet the visitors in 
their own tongue. But all the English that she had 
ever heard was on the docks, from the newsboys who 
landed on the foreign 
ships. Therefore, with 
the best will in the 
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EY, Mister, what coun 
try is this?” Those 
were the first words 
heard on shore as the 
first transport, bearing 
the first detachment 

of the American Expeditionary 
Force, approached land. I was 
on the end of the breakwater 
that sticks out like a thumb from 
a little bone-dry, rain-bleached, 





world, she ran up and 
down, calling the only 
English words she could 
remember, “Daily Mail, 
Daily Mail, Daily Mail.” 

Seven hundred Ger- 
man prisoners were 
working as street- 
cleaners and stevedores 
in the town where our 
troops landed. They 
worked sullenly, auto- 
matically, with never 
a ray of interest on 
their flat faces. Very 
seldom do they speak 
loud enough for a 
stranger to hear. The 








sun-baked French town. It wasa 
wonderful June day. The trans 
ports were drifting up at half- 
speed, their decks crowded with grinning fellows in khaki 
shirts. Across the smooth water came the first hail of 
jocular young America, “Hey, Mister, what country is this?” 
Actually, they did not know whether it was Ireland, Eng- 
land, or France, so carefully were all facts guarded 

It was a tremendous moment, if you stopped to think 
of it. For the first time in history, we were setting foot on 
the soil of Europe for a belligerent purpose. We are, all of us, 
of European stock, but this was the first time that we, as 
Americans, were coming to the old land with a hostile purpose. 

Everybody breathed a sigh of relief when the transports 
were safe in harbor. A new issue of submarines had been 
waiting for them, and a number of torpedoes had actually 
been fired. There was a converted German raider among 
the transports that her former owners were eager to destroy 
Also, there was a triple hoodoo on that first outfit that 
would have made the superstitious grieve—they left home 
on the thirteenth of the month, came in thirteen ships, and 
were thirteen days in the coming. But, thumbing its nose 
at fate, that crowd arrived in the pink of condition, with 
only one man seriously sick. The first man to step down 
the gang-piank was 2 Texan from El Paso, a captain in the 
quartermaster’s department 

The port where they landed is the same port where your 
boy wil! land It is a whitewashed, rectangular sort of 
place. You have the feeling that it was the same last century 
and will be the forever. It sits at the mouth of a 
broad river, and is the home of fishermen, cargo-boats, and 
a naval arsenal. It is hemmed in by no natural bounds, 
and has spread itself out comfortably along the sea, along 
the river, up over the hills. It is an obedient little place, 
which closes the conficeries on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the boucheries on Monday and Thursday, and all drinking 
places at 9:30 P. M 

It is half-past two in the afternoon, and the boys are 
marching up from the docks. When you think what it 
means, the tread of the thousands of feet on the gritty road 
makes a shiver run up your spine. Americans are marching 
in France! The placid town square is a volcano of Sousa 
lusty American band can squeal it 


Same 


on the dot 


only a 


music, played as 
out I wonder whether any one has thought to tell Mr 
Sousa that his march was the first music played by our 


troops in France. It might please him to know 

The boys marched through the square and up the bou 
levard bordering the ocean. Little boys marched beside the 
man who pounded the bass drum, with that look. of dumb 
adoration that we know so well at home. Why iis it that 
all little boys, irrespective of nationality, find their affinity 
in a big drum? Children who have been wading on the 
sand flats, run up to the sea-wall where the troops will pass 
Fat ladies stick their sun-shades in the sand and follow the 
children. Peering over the wall, with their lace caps cover- 
ing their ears, they look, for all the world, like old hens 
roosting on a rail—or is it ungallant to say so 








only conversation that 
I ever heard between 
German prisoners was 


troops approached, one street- 


afternoon. As our 
sweeper grunted to another, “Look, Hans, look, see what’s 


that 


The other replied, “I will not look, I will not 
look; that is the last thing that 


coming.’ 
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Your Boy and the 


“For the sake ot the Republic, 1 wish that every law-maker in his 
is going to provide the stuff for your boys, that every venerable 
faces of our boys as they marched from their 


By Robert Davis 


Member of Red Cross Commission to France and Now Official Red Cross Inspector There 


do not feel so, and they almost burst with joy if their salute 


is returned. Our troops were swinging along at route 
step when they passed a cottage, on the door-step of 
which a grandmother was dressing a very small boy. They 


had arrived at the interesting juncture when all of one set 
of garments were off, and none of the other set of garments 
were on. The child wriggled and fought his grandmother 
until he was free. Voila! He is at salute, stark naked, 
three-feet-high, blissfully unembarrassed. Bill, in the first 
rank, says to Harry, “Fer the Lord’s sake, pipe the kid.” 
Three soldiers call in unison, “Who stole yer pants, Johnny.” 
A sergeant growls, “Y’boobs, don’t y’know enough to return 
a salute.” That idea caught on. Every man in the com- 
pany saluted the naked, solemn little figure. And who 
knows, perhaps your boys saluted a future president of 
France. Perhaps they were saluting, in that small figure, 
the gallant fathers, uncles, brothers, who had marched away 


You, Mothers of America, if only you could have seen 
the expression on your sons’ faces, as they marched from 
their ships into the Unknown. You would have thrilled 
with pride. You alone would have understood that look 
Yes, and you would have cried a little, bless your wonder- 
ful, big souls. You would have wanted to pull your boy’s 
head down on your breast, just as you did when he was 
little and got hurt playing, and rub his cheek and rumple 
his hair. They did look so young, so forlornly, buoyantly, 
unconquerably young. What are kids like that doing away 
off on the other side of the world? 

Those boys of yours had the look of men who do not 
know just what is coming or what is expected of them, 





I want to see in Europe.” The 
reason that the German hates the 
American and the Briton above 
all other of his enemies is because 
the German, from the Kaiser up 
and down, knows that, in the end, 


it will be the Anglo-Saxon that 
whips him 
Speaking of Boche prisoners, 


the following is one of the stock 
stories that your boy has laughed 
over. Inside one of the barbed 
wire enclosures where the prison 
ers are penned, a German was very 
restless. He kept asking the French 
guard what time it was. Not once, 
but a dozen times, he asked. The 
old guard's patience was all gone 
“Mon Dieu, for why you keep ask 
the time,” he exclaimed, “you 
cannot go anywhere ?” 

Our troops soon left the 
town along an uphill road, 
marching to their reception 
camp. Raspberry bushes make : 

a hedge on eiher side, at the / 
height of their flowering ih 
season in late June—only the 2 
blossoms are lavender, not rt 
white, as with us. Old men pee 
are tending cows in diminutive re 
pastures. Old women come 
to kitchen doors, 

wiping their hands . 
on their aprons Y 
The stone cottages 
are mossy, thatch- 
roofed, and out 
of-repair, for no 
one has been re- 
pairing houses in 
France these last 
four years. Every- 
thing has an air 
of undisturbed 
antiquity. We 
have nothing in 
the United States 
that leokS or feels 
or smells old, in 








comparison with the venerableness 
of France. I describe this road 
particularly, because it is almost 
certain that your boy has march- 
ed, or will march over it 

reaching higher ground, you can 
see the broad silver ribbon of the 
river stretching inland, the white 
stone town at your feet, the blue 
ocean open to the west, between 
you and good old America. 

Little French boys have a 
delightful custom of giving the 
military salute when troops pass. 
They snap to stiff position, eyes 
front, right hand at right temple. 
They may look absurd, but they 




























































but who have 
resolved to get 
a throat - hold 


with all their 
teeth, and hang 
on, and keep 


hanging on 
Some fool, in 
this land oft 
misbegotten 
rumors, had 
told your boys 
that the front 
was only a few 
miles away, 
and that they 
were to 3 
put against the 
training But that didn’t scare 
Republic, I wish that 


Boche without further 
them. For the sake of the 
every law-maker in his easy-chair three thousand miles 
away, that every bureaucrat who is going to provide 
the stuff for your boys, that every venerable office-holding 
contract-monger in America could have seen the faces of 
our boys, as they marched from their transports, erect and 
unafraid, to look Destiny in the eye 

The top of the hill, where the German prisoners had 
erected the barracks of the reception camp, was a field of 
ripening wheat. The sun was painting rainbows overhead 
but on the earth everything was brown. The dusty bushes, 
the throdden earth, the uniforms and tanned faces, the 
ripening field of grain, the painted barracks—all a picture 
in browns. Then, by one of those exquisite coincidences 
that are uncanny in their fitness, the leader of the band 
began to play “S’wanee River” as the troops turned in 
through the gap in the hedge, to enter their camp. He hit 
upon the one tune that you and your boys have sung most 
often together at home, the tune that brings back to memory 
sleighing parties and picnics, the one tune that we Ameri- 
cans can be trusted to know by heart wherever we fore- 
gather on the round globe. 

Listen, you Mothers in America, to the singing of your 
sons in the wheat-field. Then tell what you hear to the 
men at home, until all the men hear it, too. If you Mothers 
back her, America can and will do all and more than will 
ever be required of her to win the war 

A few of the American troops did not come directly to 
France, but came through England, as General Pershing’s 
escort. Staid Londoners said that they had never seen such 
a reception, such an overflow of enthusiasm, in their life- 
time. It seemed as though all the postponed celebrations, 
and the frustrated joys of months were packed into that 
morning 
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easy-chair three thousand miles away, that every bureaucrat who 
office-holding contract-monger in America could have seen 
transports, erect, and unafraid, to look Destiny in the eye” 


Sketches by Sem 


A French Soldier Artist now in the Service 


The British were much impressed\by the white teeth of 
your boys. Now aren’t you glad fot all the trouble you 
took over toothbrushes and powder! You ought to be 
repaid, when great generals exclaim that there was never in 
the world an army with such clean mouths. Also, it is a 
bit of a tribute to our public-school teachers. Your boys 
were very earnest, marching down the Strand and around 
Trafalgar Square, so earnest, in fact, that a peddler called 
out, “My word, but you're the solemn blokes.” But they 
did smile a few times, showing their white teeth, and it 
was on one of these occasions that an English lady said 
“They looked. to have green corn in their mouths.” 

There is little merrymaking in Paris nowadays, but on 
the Fourth of July, when your boys marched from the 
government buildings, across the river, and down to the 
quaint old monastery yard where Lafayette is buried, Paris 
was honest-to-goodness glad. There hasn’t been such a day 
since Joffre returned to the city after winning the Battle of 
the Marne. Airplanes hovered over the Place de la Con 
corde—the main square of the city—flying the Stars and 
Stripes and the Tri-color, entwined. The battle-flags were 
carried by, some of them only a few rags on a scarred stick 
You tried to yell, but it caught in your throat. The 
French girls stuck roses in your boys’ hats, their car 
tridge belts, even in the muzzles of their guns. The 
Alpine Chasseurs’ band was there, composed entirely 
of hunting horns; there is a shrill, clean uplift to their 
calls that is indescribable. Before the Chasseurs play, 
they wave their horns over their heads, three times in 
exact unison. Your boys are practising that flourish, 
to surprise you when they get home 


beyond a skinned nose Distracted tele 
grams began to come in from track-walkers and station 
masters: “What shall I do with one lost Sammy?” 

I visited them the following day in the French hospitals 
where they had been hospitably received. None of them 
knew what happened. Private Kirtland said that he dreamed 
he was on sentry; the Germans were sneaking up on him, 
he rolled over and over through the grass, planning to cut 
and run back to the company and give the alarm. Next 
thing he knew jolted, and tumbled into the 
arms of an astonished 
trackman. I found 
Lieutenant Summers in 


of them was hurt 


he was badly 






















a gem of an old con 
vent, his bed = sur 
rounded by the mys 
tified sisters, in their 


red-flannel capes He 
was trying to explain 
by signs that he wanted 
a hot bath and no 


more medicine. A sister 
was patiently holding 
a spoon and bottle, 


apparently waiting until 
he should come out of 
his delirium 

The American mules 


traveled by the same 
trains as the troops 
There were eight mules 


in a car, and naturally 
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A beautiful, 
tremulous old 
lady is crying 
tears of joy on 
a corner. She 
never thought 
she would live 
to see this day 
She was a Mas- 
sachusetts girl 
who, fifty years 
ago, married a 
French officer 
“To think that 
I should have 
lived to see 
the men of my 
two countries 
marching together, fighting together,” said she. “This is the 
happiest day of. my life 

A stout French gentleman must do something to relieve his 
emotion. He is near-sighted, but he can discern the American 
words, “Potash and Perlmutter,” painted on the side of an 
omnibus. He cannot stand inaction any longer, on this day 
of eternal glory. With his shiny hat in one hand, and his cane 
in the other, he pirouettes along the Rue de Rivoli, shout- 
ing, “Vive le General Potash, Vive le General Potash!” 

Only a few of your boys got to London or Paris. Ninety 
per cent. of them stayed at the reception camp for two or 
three weeks and then were moved to the permanent training 
camps, which are tiny villages back in the hills. The 
distance is not farther than from New York to Washington, 
but the trains are leisurely, and the trip kills three days 
The women of France are making a brave stand to maintain 
the railroads. There are women baggage-masters, freight- 
handlers, brakemen, conductors, mechanics, and a few fire- 
women. Your boys travel by freight, in the tiny, narrow-gage 
cars. Thirty-eight boys are allotted to each car, which makes 
it cosy when they want to liedown. They have a foot of clean 
straw on the floor of the car if they wish it. The troop 
trains sometimes speed up as high as fifteen or eighteen 
miles an hour. They stop a dozen times a day, for meals 
at railroad kitchens as arranged by the quartermaster’s 
department, for setting-up exercises, and for just plain stops 

The boys crawl up on top of the cars to sleep. There 
is every reason why they should—ior coolness, for room, 
for view. Nevertheless, no one but American boys would 
have thought of doing it. It has never been done, which is 
sufficient reason why “poilus” do not. 

It follows as a sure consequence that if boys sleep on 
the top of freight cars they will roll off. And they did 
The first night, five boys were left along the road. One 
rolled down a steep bank, another into a river. But none 













the doors were open 
for ventilation. In the 
car in question, seven 


mules conspired to kick 
the eighth one out. He 
came through the door 
very fast, but was 
stoutly held by a new 
rope halter. The train was making 
ten miles an hour. The mule a 
companied the train, sometimes on 
one leg, sometimes on two legs 
sometimes on no legs. A boy, with 
rare presence of mind, ran along 
the tops of the cars to the engine 
But when he faced the engineer he 
was no better off, as neither under- 
stood a word of the other's 
language. Finally, the train 
was stopped. The mule had 
been dragged a full kilometer 
The French expected there 
might be a bone or a piece 
of hair at the end of the 
halter, but nothing more 





The mule was standing 
composedly by the car. They 
examined him, inch by inch, 


with their pocket torches. He 
had one short cut on his left 
shoulder, but was otherwise 
as good as new. I was among 
those who examined the mule 
cross-my-heart, it’s true 
Then they moved the train 
where the bank is higher, the 
mule willingly returned to 
his false friends, and the 
incident was closed. 
No, not entirely 
for the Parisian papers got 
hold of it. They are hard put 
for news, as none of the real news can be printed. But they 
featured the story of the men and mules falling off the 
trains. It was the the day. “What incomparable 





closed, 


scoop ol 


soldiers they will make, and what 
noble animals for war, these men 
and beasts from America, they are 
so tough.” 

Your boys are training in a 
score or more of farming hamlets 
When the wind is right, the dim 
reverberation of the bombardment J 
at the front is heard, at dusk and 
at dawn. Only the remnants 
of old people and the children 
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remain. The hamlets are as primitive as the back-side of the 
Cumberlands. There were no stores at first, but now the cheap 
john carts come every day I plodded through twelve 
villages without finding a place to buy a meal. You ought 
not to worry about the moral temptations confronting your 
boys. There are hardly more opportunities to go wrong 
than in Sing Sing 

The French agricultural system is different from ours 
Their system is a hold-over from feudalism, ours from the 
pioneer. The French farmers do not live on their land, but 
in towns, together, and walk miles daily to their fields. We 
build our houses on the farms we cultivate, and keep our 
stock inside fences They have no fences, and watch their 
stock constantly There is never a single roof, nor a white 
farmhouse with green blinds and trim garden and barn- 
yard 

But, on the other hand, the natural background of the 
country, its crops, trees and flowers, are surprisingly like 
the landscape our country boys have known from baby- 
hood. A man who knows Europe, as you and I know our 


home town, exclaimed, as he passed down the green valleys 
where your sons are billeted, “Of all western Europe this 
is the nearest like home, the nearest like the hills and 
pastures and woodlands of New England and New York.” 
It might be the Berkshires in Massachusetts, or the Mohawk 
Valley in New York, or the Delaware Water Gap in Penn- 
sylvania. And it is a happy chance that our American 
who are radically transplanted in their mode of work 
transplanted from their familiar 


spot 


boys, 
and thought, need not be 
background 

The roads are macadam, 
than our ordinary country 
roads are white birches and maples 
grow among the rocks, where the soil is thin 
the streams—and they are swift, clear streams, like Vermont 
Honey locusts have the orange clusters, the dusty 
miller poplar turns up its silver leaf, foretelling a storm 
Elderberries were just turning purple when the first boys 
marched in. It struck them as strange to see golden-rod and 
black-eyed Susans cultivated in the gardens as regular 
flowers, but not more strange than to see the pears and 
apples trained to the dwelling wall like rambler roses 


and neither better nor worse 
thoroughfares Bordering the 
Spruce and white pine 
Willows line 


same 


Even the weeds were the same. It was real homelike to 
find the awkward, brown stalks that we called “Indian 
tobacco,” and used to smoke, as kids, behind the barn. The 
Canada thistle, the wild mustard, and the wild carrot-—city 
people call it “Queen Anne’s lace ruin every unplowed 
field. The “Michaelmas Daisy” and the “Ragged Sailor” 
thrive, and the bluebell does not dry up in the summer, but 
keeps blooming until frost. There is a thistle, about as big 
as a Scotch thistle but without a stem, which lies flat on 
the ground and makes a vivid spiotch of color, like the 
portulacas in your window-boxes 

Animal life is scarce near our camps. There are no 


squirrels, gophers or woodchucks, but there are plenty of 
moles and rabbits. The rabbits are stupid, and you can 
almost catch them, at twilight, in your hands. There do 
not seem to be any toads or snakes, but there is a lizard, 


olored like a field-stone and as long as your foot. Quail 
are common, fat as bacon and as big as partridges. There 
is a stunning bird, named the magpie, jet black, with white 
shoulders and crest, and always flying in couples. But best 


of all to homesick eyes are the English sparrows and the 
crows, the same noisy nuisances the world over 

A whimsical result of the war is that the scarecrows 
have changed their sex Now that women are doing the 
field work, they are dressing the scarecrows in skirts. Your 
bovs have had a good many smiles over the rakish, female 
flirts of the pea and bean fields 
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Being the True Story of the Life of a Moving- 
Picture Star told when her Press-Agent and 
Mother weren't around 


her 


ERE I am ina fifteen-cent seat, watch 
ing my own picture on the screen in 
a million-dollar film palace. Out in 
front of the theater, my name glit 


know how you can juggle the net profits so 
there wouldn't be a penny left for me? 
You can take my terms or leave them. It’s 
immaterial to me 

With a snarl and a dagger look, the film 
company president whirled his chair around 


I have closets full of wearing apparel at 
home and in my dressing-room. Mother is 
always sorting them over and selling them 
to the second-hand man. 
But I am fortunate compared to those 
stars who have to depend largely on their 
clothes to keep their popularity 
I talked to one recently at a 





ters on an electric sign two feet high and 
forty feet long. A patient crowd winds, 
like a long tail, from the box 
office halfway down the block 
The huge foyer is packed with 


people waiting to get in to see 
what ?—my face on the screen in 
a foolish little story And I am 
here to see the same thing 





—‘‘And they say she gets four thous- 
and dollars a week, and 
villa with peacocks strutting around—’ 
Just listen to that woman! 
talking about me!” 


has a 


Can you guess who “me” is? 


Roman 
And she’s 
She’s 


smiling somewhere around this page! 


screen ball and she told me that 
no one knew the extremities to 
which she was put to dress her 
parts fresh and lavishly. She and 
her company had both received 
criticisms from film exhibitors 
saying that women patrons of 
their theaters had criticized her 
gowns as being repetitions. Her 
company increased the small al- 








My curls—no, they are not 
natural—are carefully tucked 
away into a bun on the back of 
my neck. This simple little serge 
dress cost me fifty dollars when 
it was new, but the same thing 
can be bought anywhere now 
marked down to fifteen. I am wearing high 
white shoes—so is that little stenographer 


in front of me. Maybe she thinks I am a 
stenographer, too 
This stout woman 


to go into another ecstacy 


on my left is about 


“Isn't she the cunnin’ little darlin’? I'm 
crazy about her,” she gurgles on 

Suddenly, she turns and gives me an 
angry, haughty stare. Accidentally, my 


elbow has poked her fat arm. My elbows 
aren't sharp. There is the screen picture to 


prove it These fifteen-cent seats are too 
close together. I wish I had bought a fifty 
cent seat. But people in the higher-priced 
seats are too wel!-bred to make remarks; 


or, if they do, you can’t hear them. And it 
is that for which I came—to hear the re 
marks. That's the only way I have of judg 
ing my work. If only that woman did not 
ooze so far over into my seat! 


“And they say she gets four thousand 
dollars a week and a percentage of the 
profits. She has a Roman villa with won- 


derful baths, and peacocks strutting around 
* Just listen to that woman! And 
she’s talking about me! 

I should like to tell her the truth. But 
if I did, the house would be in an uproar, 
with craning necks and people standing up 
on their chairs—that is, if she believed me 
But she wouldn't, because I haven't on the 
trappings—the glittering décolleté gown, the 
fur and brocade evening coat, the jewel 

the curls 
But the movie-going world is never per 
as I really am. A mother 
and a press-agent take care of that. For 
if I had a chance to tell the unadorned trut! 
about my life, and the lives of others like me, 
here are some of the things I would say 

In the first place, I'd like to tell her I 
do not get four thousand dollars and a big 
percentage of the profits. Mother and I sat 
in the green-plush office of the president of 
my company for four hours while they 
haggled over the price to be paid for me, as 
if I were a bolt of silk. I was so weary of 
it all, I picked up a magazine profusely il 
lustrated with young girls my age in sports 
clothes, at Piping Rock, and young brides 
in gorgeous wedding gowns. There was an 


and 


mitted to see me 


adorable love story, too. I began to dream 
what it would be like to do nothing but 
have a good time dancing at country clubs, 
canoeing and swimming with hordes of 
good-looking boys and a few nice girls 
And then to marry a real man 
Mother's voice yanked me back to the 
tern realities of life 
“Well, Mr , my final terms 


are a thousand a week cash 
ind five per cent. of the 
gross receipts No, in 
leed, I absolutely refuse 
twenty per cent. of the 
net profits. Don’t I 


so that he could look me over as if I were 


a young horse he thought of buying. Then 
he whirled back to mother 

“All right. You're a hard bargain 
driver, but I guess she’s worth it,’ he 


growled 

My pictures are supposed to bring in a 
gross income of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars each. If they make one hundred thou- 
sand, it is most unusual. There are only a 
few pictures that have ever made that much 
money. I make about six or eight pictures 
a year, so you see I get between thirty and 
fifty thousand dollars a year besides my 
regular salary, amounting, altogether, to 
about a hundred thousand dollars. 

It seems like a lot of money. My 
mother thought so, too. We rented an ex- 
pensive apartment and furnished it, as I 
thought, perfectly beautifully, until I over 
heard something said by a newspaper 
woman who-had once interviewed me. She 
was talking to another woman sitting near 
me in this very theater 

“She pays Lucy fabulous prices to plan 
her gowns, but she hasn't sense enough to 
engage an interior decorator to plan her 
home. So, of course, it looks like the movie 
idea of an elegant parlor, all done in red 
plush and gold. Oh, it’s a scream!” 


me two months’ salary to change 
Of course, I got a deco- 


r cost 
our apartment. 


rator. Now I'm happy to say it does look 
more the way my gowns look—elegant and 
imple 


Instead of having a limousine to match 
every color of my gowns, as the press-agent 
tells it, I have one, a plain black. Mother 
is always wanting it when I have an after- 
noon off. So I must either go with her or 
take a taxi. I'd buy myself a little car, but 
mother is afraid and, as she holds the purse- 
strings, I'm not likely to get any 

One of my biggest items of expense is 
my photographs. I employ a secretary who 
answers the hundreds of letters that come 
to me daily from “film fans.” It cost me 
five hundred dollars to have my photo- 
graph inserted in those silver picture-frames 
sold in department stores. I pay five hun- 
dred dollars to have the front page of a 
Sunday newspaper pictorial section for just 
issue. I have given many pictures to 
advertising companies for cold creams, 
wearing apparel, and countless other things 
I was never paid a cent for advertising 
their wares. I received some of the articles 
advertised, but that was all. They consider 
that they are advertising me also, so it is a 
fair exchange. 

My wardrobe is my biggest item of ex- 
pense. To begin with, I cannot wear the 
same dress in more than one picture. Of 
course, when I am playing poor-little-girl 
parts, clothes are a small item. But such 
pictures always end up in evening clothes. 


one 





lowance they made her for ward 


robe. The publicity man of the 
company continued to state that she was 
receiving two thousand dollars a_ week, 


when, as a matter of fact, she was receiving 
only three hundred 


HILE this may seem like a very large 

amount of money to some people, it 
is not much when you realize the heavy ex 
pense of being a star. This friend of mine 
actually could not afford to dress her parts 
adequately. As for making gowns over, it 
is out of the question; for, on the screen, 
they have a reminiscent look about them 
that will not deceive the feminine eye. 

These screen balls, by the way, are a 
nuisance. Nobody has a good time—I am 
sure none of the stars do. It is all a hot 
bed of jealousy and intrigue. Everybody 
is there to outshine every one else. Feel- 
ings as well as slippered toes are boldly 
trampled on. Yet so keen is the rivalry 
among film companies, that every star has 
to be present. No excuse is valid. On one 
occasion I have traveled a thousand miles 
just to be present for a few hours at one of 
these “shows.” 

I had suffered from a headache all after- 
noon, from eye-strain caused by the power- 
ful studio lights. They are so powerful that 
every pore in your skin looks like a hole 
unless covered with a heavy yellow powder 
we use. After one has worked under those 
lights for days, the eyes become rebellious 
If one continues to work, the eyes may be- 
come temporarily blind, and it takes weeks 
to recover 

“But, Mr 
heard Mother say 


this is an outrage,” I 
at the telephone. “The 
girl cannot he suffers so! Well, this 
will be the last time I shall allow her to 
make such a sacrifice. You can tell the 
publicity man that he is committing a 
crime in making such demands.” 

Mr - says you must appear at that 
screen ball,” she told me. “He says every 
one of the big companies will have its first 
star present, and he cannot afford to be 
outdone. Now just stop complaining. We'll 
have you dressed in a jiffy. You can take 
a sleeper right away.” 

After a wretched night, Mother and my 
maid dressed me as if I were a stuffed doll 
I had no life left. They rouged my cheeks 
and lips, gave me a stimulant, and, the next 
day, the papers mentioned my name first 
among those present. 

Being a star is a slippery business. It 
reminds me of the greased-pole contest at 
country fairs. There are always plenty of 
people right behind you ready to take your 
place when you slip. Not only 
that, but some are willing 
to give you a push off 
The race for supremacy 
is fast and furious. 


see 
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The Heart of the War 


In American Camps and Homes 


With 
By 


RIVING sleet and snow beat upon a little wooden 
shed-like building on thy main “street” of the 
great American Cantonment at X A tall 
khaki-clad figure stood on the rough board steps, 
glanced at the large Red Cross over the door, 
then pushed his way in. In the light of the long, low room, 
his face, the face of a boy, showed a queer mixture of the 
steadfastness that comes to boys only through long training 
and the uneasiness that comes from an overburdened heart. 

A calm-eyed man with a tiny red cross on his khaki 
sleeve looked up from his camp writing-table. 

“Why, Hayes, come in.” 

“The Captain sent me, sir 
discharge.” 

“But you were a volunteer, weren't you?” asked the 
Field Director of Camp Service. 

At the soldier’s silent nod, he questioned again, 

“Sick ?” 

“No, sir, that’s why the Captain sent me to you. It’s 
the folks—Father and Mother. They’re old and I was the 
only one at home, sir, but they told me to come. I left them 
all I had—I thought it was enough to last until the first 
allotment got to them. Well, that hasn’t gone through, and 
here’s a letter from my Mother. They've been put out of 
the little house they'd lived in for thirty years. They've 
lost it, sir, and the little garden and Mother's fine hens 
and it has all made my old Dad sick—he always had a bad 
heart—and oh, well, I've got to go home, that’s all.” 

The older man looked at the young soldier 
whom the men called “Whistling Bill Hayes” and 
on whom the Sergeant of Company C counted to 
cheer the men on Saturday nights. 

“Hayes, give me three days to get this fixed 
right. Will you wait?” 

And then there went telegrams and letters from 
the Field Director of the Red Cross Camp Service 
to the Red Cross Home Service Secretary in Hayes’ 
own Western town. There, willing and wise men 
and women gladly went to work. The old Father 
and Mother were put back in their own little 
house, a doctor and a nurse volunteered to care 
for the pitifully broken old gentleman, and, best of 
all, a fine big-souled woman came regularly to pay 
friendly calls upon the little old lady whose burden 
had become almost more than she could carry. 

Was that good American Warfare? I thought so 
when a Home Service Secretary showed me this letter 
that Hayes wrote two months after that sleety day 


I was asking him for my 


“Dear Rep Cross.—They say we're going over 
soon, so I want to tell you how good it makes me 
feel to know that the Red Cross is looking after my 
folks. I just had a letter from my Mother. She says the Red 
Cross Lady is helping my Father make his garden. Their 
allotment is coming all right now and she doesn’t need any 
more money, but I’m glad you're looking out for them be- 
cause I won’t worry now. I'm a Corporal now. You see 
when a fellow’s folks are taken care of, he can fight his best, 
and that’s just what I’m going to do 

Yours for the U. S. A., 
Bit Hayes.” 


Watching a Camp-Service Director Work 


VE told it to you just as she told it to me, only I've called 
him Hayes. Well, that’s what it’s all for, this Red Cross 
Home Service in the towns tied up to the Camp Ser 

vice in the cantonments here and overseas. Our American 
Red Cross knew 
that men who 
are worried 
about the home 
folks can't “carry 


on” with steadi- 
ness. So, months 
ago, under the 


authority of the 
Secretary of 
War, it began to 
put representa- 
tives in every 
camp and on 
every warship 

I wanted to 
see the man who 
helped Bill 
Hayes. So out to 
the same shack 
headquarters I 
went. There I 
found the Camp 
Service Director 
too busy to talk 
So I watched 





him. Now 

se 1 ow he 

Copyright, Paul Thompson was explaining 
to a young 


Coffee and Things Men Like Cheer 


the Troops on the Way husband - soldier 


the Red Cross 


Amy C. Morton 


why he should carry War-Risk Insurance for his family. He 
stopped to send a message to a distant Red Cross Chapter to 
get a job in his home town for Private X , who had just 
been discharged because of a permanent injury to his foot 
Then he stood by a row of packing-cases giving out warm 
knitted things to a long line of men bringing orders for them 
from their Company Commander. He looked up to 

“We never seem to be able to get enough knitted arti 
cles, especially socks. They've helped a lot, these nice, warm 
things.” 

As the line passed out, the last man lingered for advice 
The wife of another soldier had written that a lawyer in 
their town would see that her allotment was hurried if 
would pay him five dollars. What should he do? 

“Do? Write her this minute to go to the Red Cross in 
your town. They'll give her all the information she needs 
free, and only too glad they are.” 

And he went from task 
Heart of America into the War 


Say 


she 


so to task, putting the Great 


Little Scenes in Home Service 


S in every Camp, so, too, in every Red Cross Chapter 
A throughout the land there is a Home Service Section 
Here the family of any soldier or sailor can get 
kind of advice or material help, temporary or permanent 
as need be. In each office I visited, I found the same wise 


any 





Copyright 


On Railway Platforms or through Car Windows the Boys are 


Greeted with Eats and Smiles 


helping hand. The spirit of the Red Cross was in all they 
did and said 

No family, says the Red Cross, should slip back because 
the man of the house has gone to war. Children must be 
kept in school as before, and the Red Cross makes that pos 
sible. Every man and woman in America wants to share the 
burden of the war. We cannot share the loneliness nor the 
sorrow, but we are determined that no wife or child of a 
soldier-patriot shall suffer anything we can prevent 

Early in the spring there came into the Red Cross Home 
Service office of an Eastern city a pale, worn, little woman 
The little child she had by the hand had the grayish skin 
and the exhausted look of a refugee baby. The kindly “Red 
Cross Lady” drew out this story, which she told to me. The 
young husband had volunteered early last fall, leaving money 
to provide for the wife, child, and wife's little brother of four 
teen until their Government allotment should come. Time 
had gone by, the savings dwindled, the little woman, al 
though expecting her second child, denied herself food and 
finally moved her family from their little flat into one base 
ment room. Little Brother got a job, but it took all his 
small wage for rent and coal. And now the three had had 
nothing to eat for two days. At his work-place the child 
heard some one say the Red Cross looked out for soldiers’ 
families. So the little woman had come to ask help. 

What came of it? 

First of all, adequate provision for rent, milk, and stor 
supplies. The plucky little family was moved into a three 
room flat. A doctor volunteered his services, the Red Cross 
made hospital arrangements and provided a simple, little 
layette for the expectant mother. Finally Little Brother was 
put back in school and is now happy in a business course 
Now the allotment comes regularly and there is no need for 
money help. But the Red Cross Friendly Visitor continues 
her regular visits and stands ready to give any help. She 
has a way of dropping in in the evening, because the Littk 
Mother had said: 

“It’s then I’m lonesome and scared, when my man doesn't 
come home.” 

Many a lonely woman knows to-day the bitter anxiety 
of the months when she does not hear from the man at the 
war. The Red Cross is ready to help to obtain information 
of sick, wounded, captured or missing men. It also tells the 
home folks how to address their mail to their boys in 
cantonments in America or with the Army in France or on 
warships. Said one old lady, the mother of a soldier 


Underwood and Underwood 








as 
“T cannot rea: 
and write. I was s 
sad about this afte: 
my boy went to 
war because I could 
not read his letters 
or write to him. But 
the Home Service 
Lady of the Red 
Cross does it for me As the Troop Train stops, a Red 
now. This may seem Cross Mail-Bag receives the Card 
to vou like a little to the Folks back Home 
thing, but it makes 
me very happy because now I can watch for letters 
When a train load of soldiers is to be moved from a 
cantonment, the military authorities notify the Can 
teen Service Stations established by the Red Cross 
along the railroad lines The faithful women in charge 


prepare ample supplies of coffee, sandwiches and other things 
men like and when the train stops for its brief ten or fifteen 
minutes, the hungry boys are fed in the canteen shacks, 
on the platforms, or (when orders are not to leave the train) 
through the car windows. A Red Cross mail-bag is at hand 
to the hastily postal to folks back home 
Indeed, postais, pencils and stamps are often handed out 
with sandwiches, so that the men may write then and there 
An Army Officer sailing only recently told “The only 
hot food I was able to get from Texas to the sea 
board was that given me the Red Cross.” 


receive written 


me, 
by 


A Look into Convalescent Houses 


Here will come the men too sick for barracks 


but not sick enough for hospital beds. Each build- 
ing has a large, pleasant, lounging room where the 
men will spend their convalescent days in comfort- 
able wicker chairs before a cheerful fireplace. Here 
the Red Cross Director will talk with the boys, 
write home for those who want it, and look out for 
them generally. He will keep the home folks in- 
formed, especially in the cases of serious illness 
When the Division moves on to Europe, the Di- 
rector, who has grown to know the boys, will go 
right on with it 

Some of us have already had the heartbreaking 
experience of learning the need of still another kind 
of Red Cross Home Service. As the months go on, 
more of us are going to be pushed into the awful 
ness of meeting the disabled men who come back 
Of course, the Government will administer ail pos- 
sible medical care and will help the men to learn new ways 
to earn livings through training in Government hospitals 
and shops, especially equipped to instruct blind and maimed 
men. But who is to get each man the new, permanent job? 
Who is to help him through the difficult time of readjust 
that he will become discouraged? Who is to 
convince employers that these men can take a real part in 
factories and offices, if these will only be opened to them? 
Can it 


ERY soon the Red Cross will have completed 


in every cantonment a Convalescent House. 


ment so not 


hese things, the Red Cross stands ready to do be 


done? Here is a guarantee 


A Heart-breaking Need Speedily Answered 
AS RTAIN young soldier lost his leg as the result of a 


wound received in a Mexican border scrimmage. Some 
time after his discharge from the army, one of his friends 
to the Red Cross Home Bureau of his town 
the former soldier in The Red Cross 
immediately took him into the nearest Soldiers’ 
Home. In two days he came back, saying 
“But I'm young for a Soldiers’ Home 
twenty-nine. Can't you that I would 
got to work!” 
The Red Cross did First a better artificial leg was 
bought for the young man. Now he walks with 
slight limp. Then the Red Cross got him a scholarship in a 
of bookkeeping After he had been few 
months, the Red Cross put him into a real position. Since 
he has the Chapter the has 
five dollars Red contribution has 
started a bank account Only into 
the Red Cross office I Ser- 
that he 
worker! Think 
the Soldiers’ Home at 
meant when he said 
“The Red Cross has been a 
We are of two kinds 
us need Home Service 
to the Red Cross that is waiting for just this chance to help 
Many of tl 


came pervice 


and said was need 


steps to get 
I'm only 
die there? 


too 
SCC soon 
I've 
see 
only a 


school there a 


reimbursed for leg, 


his 


then new 


Cross and 


the 


given as 
he came 


Home 


day 
told the 
enrolled 


other 
was visiting 


to 


ing 
be 


would 


as a Home 
been back in 
what he 


vice Secretary wanted 
he 


nine 


mervice what have 


twenty and you'll see 
for me 
Som 


life 
in 


saving station 
America 


should go confidently, frankly 


we to-day of 


and we 


us who belong to the country’s fighting sons 


rest of us are of the kind who can give Home Service in 
the money we give to the Red Cross, in the volunteer help 
we offer to our local Red Cross Home Service Section, in our 
little attentions to any of those we know are anxious and 
lonely because of the one away 
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Silhouette Town “ 
By Myra Willis 


For directions, see page 54 
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Hairpin for Hands 
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“My credit is rising high 
And Campbell's Soups are why 

They save my wealth in monev and health 
So no one is richer than I!" 














Serve by saving—wisely 


You cannot serve your country well by sacrifice with- 

oul wisdom. Self-denial, to be effective, must be 

coupled with judgment and practical sense. Money 
saving must go hand in hand with health saving. 


“Nobody ought to eat less than is necessary for good health and full 
strength,” says our National Food Administration, “for America needs the full 


productive power of all its people!” 


Right here, if you will stop to think of it, you will realize the special use- 


fulness and value of 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It not only is economical but its extremely 
nourishing quality increases this “productive 
power’ which the nation needs. 

It supplies those important vegetable food 
elements which are positively necessary to 
health and vigorous condition. 

With the stimulating meat juices of selected 
beef we combine choice potatoes, rutabagas 
and carrots—diced, also Dutch cabbage, 
Country Gentleman corm, baby lima beans 


and small peas. We add rice, barley, maca- 
roni alphabets, fresh okra, celery and parsley, 
fine tomatoes, and a trifle of leek, onion and 
sweet red peppers.—A most palatable and 
satisfying dish. 

We Americans as a nation depend too 
exclusively upon meat and other heavy high- 
caloried foods. This invigorating soup fur- 
nishes just the dietary balance which many of 
our people actually require. 


The sensible way is to order this wholesome soup from your grocer by the 


dozen or more, and enjoy it regularly and often.. 


21 kinds 12 
Asparagus * Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommeé Printanier 
Bouillon Julienne Tomato 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef 


Ox Tail 


Clam Bouillon 





Vermicelli- Tomato 


OUP 


90SePH Gampaet. GOMPA 
CAMDEN. NIM SA 
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Make your 
kitchen sparkle like 
the spring sunshine! 


In summer, of all times, how 
important it is to have the 
kitchen bright and clean! Such 
refreshing newness when the 
refrigerator has been “‘dressed”’ 
inside and out; and the stove 
and boiler have been “‘cheered- 
up”; and the hardworked 
kitchen table made all fresh; 
and the sink, and service buck 
ets, and garbage can, and floor 
and walls—like new pins with 
Acme Quality Paints and [‘in- 
ishes. They wve the ccoct of 
new things ! 

Most home furnishings are 
called “‘worn out” when they 
are only shabby; they will still 
give years of service when reg- 
ularly touched up with Acme 
Quality Paints and Finishes. 

Your interest in making old 
things NEW will be greatly 
increased by reading our two 
books—‘tAcme Quality Paint- 
ing Guide Book,” which an- 
swers every paint question, and 
** Home Decorating’’—a valu- 
able aid in home beautifying. 
Both will be mailed you on 
request, without charge. 


Acme Wurre Leap anp CoLor Work 
Dept. AF, Detroit, Michigan 


BOSTON MINNEAPOL! PiTTsevuran 
INCINNAT NaGHvILi“ FORT WORTH 
DaLlas LINCOLN PORTLAND 
“1 caceo ST. .ovurs SALT LAKE Cit 
L.coo SIR MINGHAM LOS8 ANGELES 
Troretna SPOKANE 





ACME QUALITY 
PAINTS & FINISHES 
Have an Acme Quality Shelf 








You'll find it valuable to have handy at 


all times at least a can each of Acme Quality 
Varnotile, a varnish for floors, woodwork 


ind furniture; Acme Quality White Ename 


/ 


for trom bed leads, furniture, woodwork 


and similar urfaces; and, @ quart 
Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color 
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Just as charity covers a mult 
tude ) sir 


faction of buying new ones 
ju 
we need not face a season of 
having to live in the midst of 
lingy disheartening furniture, 
wher some pretty cretonne, 
handled with a little ingenuity, 
will effect a most cheering 
transformation in room or porch 


freshness twice as long, if dur 


) 


Thi energetic little house 
wife is making a slip-cover of 
printed linen for her lovely o'd 
fashioned rocker, as its velour 
covering looked too warm for 
use during the summer months YY. the making 
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Renovating Cushions and Slip-Covers 
By Elisabeth May Blondel 


As nearly all the new wicker 
inge are fin 

i nne cushions 
vf most alluring design and 
lor, why not give the old 


't 

i o da fresh 

p-covers cover a multitude 
disagreeable reminders that 
uw chairs have seen better days 
to say the least! While we 
ay deny ourselves the satis 





















wicker chairs a new look by 
fitting them up with cushions of 
the most attractive materials 
you can find? In the wicker 
chairs illustrated, the cushions 
No. FW. 59) are made with 
upper and lower sections con 
nected with side strips about 
three inches wide All neces 
sary details for making these 
are given in the direction 


t now, for economy's sake 
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y The above illustration hows 


DN aad the slip-cover (No. FW. 58) 





4 
, site 


after it has been cut, pinned 


" ea n the chair, basted, sewed and 
4 oO ‘ 
Seal 7 


£ 
> turned right side out While 
of slip-covers is 
generally left to an upholsterer 
there is no good reason why any 
woman with a general knowl 
edge of sewing should not cover 


It is well to realize that hand 
ome coverings retain their 


ing the warm weather they are 
yrotected by slip-covers.) “he her own chairs if she desire 
ustration shows how this par The directions supplied (see 
ticular slip-cover (No. FW. 58) Editor’s Note) explain just how 
wa tarted Material was laid, to uke covers and how to 
wrong side out, over the chair, usure a chair to find out the 
amount of material required 





en cut and pinned together 


‘ 


ust Baby Ribbon and Magazine Covers 


One knits with baby ribbon to be quit [Three balls of white Shetland floss and one 
ibreast of the times in having an all-silk of black make this slip-on model (No. FW 
weater, and to be patriotic by conserving wool 62) exceedingly economical to knit, consider 
It took about 600 yards of No. 1 ribbon to make ing the prices asked in the shops for original 
the smart little sweater above (No. FW. 6 designs of this type The new fluffed cotton 

could also be suitably used for it in place of 
If you wish the very latest belt designed the wool, if desired Eight stitches knit and 
to give your summer costume the right finish purled form the fascinating block pattern, and 


} 





ing touch, just knit and purl with baby rib 
\ 


tunning lavender affair with a purple buckle 


the designer suggests that Roman stripes sub 
stituted for the black would make another stun 


on The belt below (No. F 61) was a 
ning combination for a youthful figure 





It takes real cleverness to 
look smart in the unusual way 
that proclaims individuality 
Both cleverness and artistic 
ability went into the making of 
the long paper beads on hat 
bag and belt buckle (No. FW 
63 To make these beads’ Mc 
Call Magazine covers were cut 
in narrow strips. and rolled 
Any one can copy them with 
ease from the directions (see ‘ . 
Editor's Note) and color con Q 
binations suggested. Some blue 
linen and the crown of an old 


Leghorn hat make the bag 





Editor Note Directions for making the articles on this page can be obtained as follow For; the ¥ hair cushions and slip-covers, Nos. FW. 58-59 (printed 
ne leaflet send 10 cents; jor sweaters and ribbon belt, Nos. FW. 6 61 and 62 om ome leafletY, send 10 cents; and for the paper-bead Vo. FW. 63, 


end 6 cents. With your request enclose a stamped envelope. Send stamps or money order to The McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York, N. 1 
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HEN the British in 1774 desired 
to curb the growing spirit of 
independence among our fore- 
fathers, they raised the postal 

rates on the newspapers and periodicals 
of that day to a prohibitive cost. 

Now, one hundred and forty-two 
years later, a Congress of pe United 
States raised postage rates oh newspa- 
pers and periodicals by increases of from 
50 to 900 per cent! Tie logic of high 
cost is inevitable—reading will 
be decreased. The economic 
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estructive Legislation 
A Serious Crisis Faces All Readers 


Revenue Act held up—after the United 
States Senate had twice rejected it—and 
in that same session after full hearings 


and discussion were refused by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 
As to a war-tax necessity: the 


periodical publishers offered the entire 
profits of their business during the war 
as tax-revenue to Congress in place of 
this destructive legislation that means 
destruction of reading and of publishing. 


States Post-Office Department showed 
that the revenues exceeded all expenses 
last year by $9,836,211.90 (Report of 
Postmaster General ) 

The proponents of this disastrous 
postal law claim that the Post Office 
loses eighty millions of dollars a year in 
the magazine postal service to the read- 
ers of this nation. Postmaster General's 
report for last year shows that the “total 
shipments of periodicals by freight 

during the year 1917 con- 
sisted of 4,367 carloads weigh 








law that huge cost means de- 
creased consumption is quite 
as inevitable whether it is put 
in action by autocratic royalty 
or by the hasty thoughtless- 
ness of our republic 

Reading is to be penalized 
and it is demanded that Ameri- 
can readers shall pay these 
great and prohibitive increases 
for the privilege of informa- 
tion as to current achieve- 
ments in the fields of science, 
literature, art and t* ought 

This restriction by huge 
postal increases on such read- 
ing-matter is made at a time 
when this country is passing 
through the greatest crisis in 
its history; when the widest 
possible reading is to be de- 
sired for information as to the 
great problems we are dealing 








it would have. 


the popular thought. 


a time 


These words of Woodrow Wilson, delivered while he 
was Governor of New Jersey, might have been written 
yesterday, so pointed was his indictment of a proposal to in- 
crease postage rates on periodicals. He said: 


**It must be that those who are proposing this change of 
rates (periodical postage increase) do not comprehend the effect 
i A tax upon the business of the more widely 
circulated magazines and periodicals would be a tax upon their 
means of living and performing their functions. 
**They obtain their circulation by their direct appeal to 
Their circulation attracts advertisers. 
Their advertisements enable them to pay their writers and to 
enlarge their enterprise and influence. 
**This proposed new postal rate would be a direct tax, 
and a very serious one, upon the 
opinion — its more deliberate formation and expression just at 
when opinion is concerning itself actively and effective- 
ly with the deepest problems of our politics and our 
social life. 
**To make such a change now, whatever its intentions in 
the minds of those who propose it, would be to attack and 
embarrass the free processes of opinion. 
**Surely sober second thought will prevent any such 
mischievous blunder.”’ 


formation and expression of 


ing 127,298,781 pounds at a 
cost of $686,608.75 or a 
shade over one-half cent a 


pound! They receive one cent 
a pound. And Canada 
all periodicals from anywhere 
to anywhere in Canada at one- 
quarter of a cent a pound 
Why should readers of t is 
nation be given less progres- 
sive legislation than Canada? 

The guesswork “cost 
figures advanced by the pro- 
ponents of this disastrous law 
were shattered by Congress- 
man Steenerson of Minnesota 
in Congress when he showed 
that if such “cost” figures 
were correct the Government 
must have spent $590,500,000 
for mail, when as a matter of 
fact the Department spent 
only $306,000,000! 

The words of Woodrow 


sends 











with; and when every stimulus {! 





to patriotism and self-sacrifice 
is vital to our idealism 

Every department of our great Gov- 
ernment charged with war responsibility 
is urgently setting forth patriotic infor- 
mation and asking all periodicals for its 
widest display. And yet in such a time 
and under such circumstances Congress 
passed a law that will limit, through huge 
postal increases, the circulation of 
periodicals and periodical-reading by 
tens of thousands of readers 


It Is Not a War-Tax 


T was not a war-tax. For Congress- 

man Claude Kitchin, Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, who is its 
champion, stated “the provision increas- 
ing the rates on second-class” (maga- 
zines and periodicals) “mail-matter pro- 
posed is not in the nature of a tax.” And 
continuing, he added: “We propose for 
this provision to continue after the war 
terminates.” It is, therefore, admittedly 
postal legislation—and yet postal legis- 
lation that never emanated from the 
Postal Committee of Congress or was 
passed upon by it! 

It was not a war-tax. Even though 
it was imbedded as a “rider” in the War- 
Revenue Act by tte House of Repre- 
sentatives and the country compelled to 
take the rider or see the vital War- 


What Lincoln Thought 


HIS 50 to 900 per cent. postage in- 

crease on the periodical reading- 
matter of the nation was accomplished 
by enacting a postage “zone” system 
whereby readers remote from the city of 
publication are penalized by, increasing 
heavy postage charges according to the 
extent of the remoteness of their home 
This “zone” postal system and principle 
was abolished by President Abraham 
Lincoln in 1863. And since that date 
postal commissions investigating postal 
affairs have denounced such a “zone” 
system as has now been imposed 

This is the law—the most disastrous 
and destructive law ever passed in the 
history of postal legislation! Huge post- 
age increases will destroy reading and 
the opportunities for periodical-reading 
to-day just as certainly as they did in 
1774, when the old royal and despotic 
authority deliberately raised postage 
rates for the purpose of destroying 
reading-matter and its accessibility. 


How Canada Does It 
HE proponents of this destructive 


postal legislation have claimed that 
there was a postal deficit. The United 


The Abandoned-Farm 


there tables, desk and couches, and easy- 
chairs gathered about an open log fire 
“This was the kitchen in the old days,” 
Mr. Westbury said. “They cooked over the 
fire and baked in that oven.” Mr. West- 
bury opened a door to another square room 
of considerable size. “This was their best 
room,” he said. “They opened the front 
door only for funerals and weddings. I 
was married over there in that corner twelve 
years ago. That was the last wedding. My 
wife’s father lived here till a year ago. That 


was the last funeral. He was eighty-five 
when he died. People get to be old folks 
up here.” 


There was a smaller fireplace in this 
room, another in a little room behind the 
chimney, and still another in the first we 
had entered—four in all—one on each side 
of the great stone chimney-base, which was 
a full ten feet square 

We returned to the long, low room and 
climbed the stair to a sort of half room 
unfinished, the roof sloping to the eaves. 
Westbury called it the kitchen-chamber, 
and it led to bedrooms—a large one and 








[Continued from page 5) 


three small ones. Also, to a tiny one which, 
in our dream, we promptly converted into 
a bathroom. Then we climbed still an- 
other stair—a tortuous, stumbling ascent— 
to the attic. 

We had expectéd it to be an empty 
place, of dust, coBwebs and darkness. It 
was dusty enough @#dpnone tao. light, but 
it was far from .empty. Fdéur, spinning- 
wheels of varying» sizes were in* plain view 
between us and the front windgw. A dozen 
or more of black, straight-backed chairs of 
the best and oldest.pattern were: mingled 
with a mass of other ancient. relics—band- 
boxes, birdcages, queer-shaped pots and 
utensils, trenchers, heaps of old periodicals, 
boxes of trinket, wooden chests of mystery 
—a New England garret collection such as 
we had read of but never seen, the accumu- 
lation of a century and a half of time and 
change. We looked at it greedily, for we 
had long ago acquired a hunger for drift 
like that, left by the human tide. I said, in 
a dead, hopeless tone: 

“I suppose it will all be taken away 
when the place is sold.” 


Wilson are noteworthy. They 

might have been written yes- 

terday, so apt is the description and so 

pointed and stinging is his indictment of 

the dull folly and destructiveness of this 
postal legislation 

“Surely sober second thought will 

prevent any such mischievous blunder.” 


Be One of These 


WILL you help to repeal this unjust 
and disastrous law? 

Write to your Congressman and 
Senator at once. If you don't know 
who they are, ask at your post office 

Bring these facts to the attention of 
your church, your society or the organi- 
zation to which you belong; adopt reso 
lutions demanding the repeal of this de- 
structive law, and forward them to your 
congressman and senators; they will 
want to know how you feel about this 
matter as all others in which they have 
to represent you 

Hundreds of associations—business 
organizations and women’s clubs—have 
adopted resolutions denouncing this de- 
structive postal law. Be one of them! 

Discuss it with a friend now and then 
—and if you will help—enroll and send 
your name and address, also copies of 
your resolutions, to Charles Johnson 
Post, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Dwellers 


William C. Westbury sighed. “Oh, yes, 
we'll clear out whatever you don't care 
for,” he said gloomily, “but it all goes with 
the house, if anybody wants it.” 

I gasped. “The—the spinning-wheels 
and the—the chairs?” 

“Everything—just as it is. We've got 
an attic full of such truck down the hill 
now—from my family. We don’t want 
any more.” 

Our dream began to acquire extensive 
additions. We saw ourselves, on rainy 
days; pulling over that treasure house, ma 
king priceless discoveries. Reluctantly, we 
descended to the dooryard, taking another 
glance at the rooms as we ‘went down 

The price for the thirty-one acres 
“more or less,” as the New England deeds 
phrase it, for there are no exact boundaries 
or measurements among those ancient hills 

with the house, a barn—the trout 

brook, the woods, the meadow, the orch 

ard, all complete, was a thousand dollars, 

and we bought it for nine hundred. I re 

member the transaction quite clearly, for it 
[Continued on page 28] 

















The Man 
of Tomorrow 


must have physical 
as well as mental 
fitness, and the 
mothers of today 
are giving heed to 
good building ma- 
terial. 


Among foods of 
especial worth for 
the vital needs of 
growing children 


Grape-Nuts 


has for long held 
first rank. Made in 
accordance with 
present food laws, 
this attractive and 
nourishing cereal 
provides sturdy 
material for health 
and sound growth. 


Wheat and barley 
were selected as 
the basis for this 
truly remarkable 
food, with all their 
nutriment, includ- 
ing the vital mineral 
phosphates lacking 
in many foods. 


The barley element 
gives Grape-Nuts 
a sweet, rich taste 
wonderfully pleas- 
ing to youngsters, 
and the special pro- 
cessing of its wheat 
makes the best of 
that grain available 
in a form quickly 
and easily assimi- 
lated—a 


Wonderful Food 
for 
Young and Old 
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Second of Our 
Addressed to Girls and Their Mothers 


Series 


of Articles 
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RECENT 


irom a 


letter ; 
mother 
inquiring about a 
preparatory school 

for her daughter 

‘I wish 
social influences, that is, 
where daughter will 
gain poise and ease of manner, 
that she may be the better 
fitted for her work in life.” 
Phat letter expresses the mod 
There was 
college or 


- prt eer oo 


says, i school of the 


vest 


one my 


Are 


view 
the 
exact, 


ern point ol 
a time when 
to be more the college 
inclined to be 


her attitude 


woman-—was 
supercilious in 
toward the social side of edu- 
The extreme emphasis 
so-called “Finishing 
upon “accomplish- 

ments,” the realization that . 
the end and aim of that edu 
cation was 
rather 
developed woman, resulted in a 


cation 
of the 


™ hool” 


to produce a social 


success than a finely 


reaction from 
this point of view, and the swing of the pendu- 
lar in other direction It is not 


in occasional college student looked 


lum too the 
strange that 
upon social training as something quite beneath 


the consideration of higher education 


HAT attitude 
yi Not that we 
There is an 
are not characterized by that “fine 


belongs to a pact generation 


have reached the millenium 


occasional college woman 


whose manners per 
ception” of which Emerson writes, and there are sea 
social climate of the college experience 


But that does not invalidate the 


sons when the 
a “spell of weather 
far from ignoring the social 
side, No one who knows the 
woman's college of to-day, would question the charm 


statement that the college, 


definitely promotes it 


of the life Tree Day” at Wellesley, the Senior Play 
at Smith, the May Day Festival at Brvn Mawr, the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Pageant at Vassar, and the Seventy- 
fiith Anniversary Pageant at Mount Holyoke, can 
never be forgotten by those who have been so for- 
tunate as to see them. The beauty of the outdoor set- 


ting, the charm of the Elizabethan plays and dances, 
the grace and often dramatic power of the production, 
the spirit of youth in its most attractive form made 


these occasions memorable 


RAMATIC performances, competitive “sings,” 
LD loor sports, the revival of quaint May Day 
customs, receptions, Junior Promenades, thes« 
many other “affairs” dear to the student heart 
ombine to make that intangible and altogether allur 


something which is called “college life.” But they 


than that 


and 


ing 


tudents come from 


ao more Some college 


small towns villages 


where they hav 
ortunity for social 
They are ill at 


seli-conscious, losit 


or no Opt 
training 


ease, 


’ 
Pas = 


for another fr man class, and see what a 


{ 
Although occasiona there are college talks 


most part from 


on 


= 


MANNERS are communicable,” quotes Miss Woolley, 
as she shows in her charming way how girls at 
college “catch” culture in the Campus social life, 
Girls dreaming of college, and mothers wanting 
“the best there is” for their daughters, will not want to 
miss any of the remaining articles of this series by 
presidents of girls’ colleges. In our next two issues we 
will publish helpful and interesting answers to these 
questions: “Can I Afford to Go to College?” by Ellen 
F. Pendleton, President of Wellesley College; and 
“ What Kind of Girl Ought Not Go to College?” by 
William A. Neilson, President of Smith College. 


the life itself. A student shows some dramatic 
is encouraged to try for a part in a college play, and 
even by the attempt Is helped to forget herself and be 
If she belongs to one 


promis 


come more natural and at 
of the debating teams, she soon grows accustomed to the 


Case. 


sound of her own-voice, acquires poise and begins to 
learn that greatest of all arts, forgetfulness of self, in in- 
terest in her subject. The same lesson is learned, in le 
ser degree perhaps, in class, athletic association, and 
Student Government meetings, wherever the student is 
called upon to think on her feet. 

The college year brings many of those social func- 
tions, which, for lack of a better name, we call “recep- 
tions.” In many of them, the students are the hos- 
tesses, and very charming hostesses they make. Nothing 
is forgotten in the line of courteous attention to their 
guests. Whether these guests be Faculty or Freshmen or 
both, they are personally conducted literally from the 
time that they leave their own thresholds until they reach 
aforesaid thresholds again; their partners, whether they 
be for dances or “sit-out” conversation, are carefully 
chosen, punctiliously and promptly presented and as 
punctiliously and promptly withdrawn at the end of the 
The younger girl is unconsciously receiv- 
1 manners in the 


alloted time 


ing a lesson in courtesy and goo most 


The Social Life in a Girls’ College 


By Mary E, Woolley, President of Mount Holyoke College 
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our Chinese Club at Mount Holyoke invite some of 
us every year. ry 
to that Chinese Club supper, interesting noi alone or he 
chiefly because it is really Chinese food and cooking— i) 
although that is interesting, even if one has not en- IM 
tirely mastered the art of eating with chopsticks. The 
members are not very old but they understand the art 
of entertaining. 
be ready to say, “because they are Orientals.” 


they 


natural, friendly type. 
forget that they are officials and remember only that 


they 


girls! 
made to order. 

This meeting of the East and West, and the result- 
ing cosmopolitan atmosphere, is one of the ways in 
which the college helps to develop socially 
breeding is contagious, 
a background of 
help those who have not been so fortunate. 








girl at ease 


possibly 


younger her 
or in the not 
difficult art of showing to an 
older woman a courtesy that 
combines deference with good 
comradeship. 

Frequently college recep- 
tions are for distinguished 
guests, giving an added op- 
portunity for training § in 
social usages. It is well for 
young people to realize, by 
object lesson, that the really 
great men and women, are 
the most simple, natural and 
considerate in manner, that 
the pompous man, the affected 


less 





SE ee 


woman, are only imitations 
of gentlemen and_ gentle- 
women. Mr. Taft belongs so 


his country- 
men, is so beloved by them, 
that it is probably not out 
of place to take him as an 
illustration of the kindliness 
und naturalness of the really great nature. At an 
reception at Mount Holyoke last 
spring, I was much impressed by the way in 
which he greeted the groups of college girls 
who came to meet him, the hearty handshake, 
and pleasant, ofteg witty, remark which he had 
for I am sure that the impression made 
by that reception was more vivid and lasting 
than any that reams of articles on manners could 


e sentially to 


informal 





each 


have produced 


{ERE are other move informal college happen- 
ings not without influence in a social way, little 


supper parties, for example, like the ones to which 








I should like to introduce my readers 


you will 
Yes, 
are polite, but it is politeness of a very simple, 
The members of the Faculty 


“Of course they are polite,” 


are human beings, forget even that they are not 
The conversation is often witty, it is not at all 


6 


Good 
and the students who have had 
their homes do much to 
“Manners 


culture in 


very communicable; 
men catch them from 
other,” is Emerson’s 
of expressing this truth 
There is another and an 
even deeper sense, in which 
the college gives social 
{ training. We are hearing 
’ much of democracy in these 
fateful days. Does the col- 


are 
each 
way 
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lege help to train the Amer- 
‘ ican girl for citizenship? 
The ideals of 
which the college girl of to- 
day receives, within and 
without the classroom; the 
training in self-government 
from the organization of 
student life; the democracy 
which ranks a student for 


social service 


E€ [#) 2 


cease 











what she is, rather than for 





i a 


efiective way 


student 


men. I am inclined to think, too, that 


learning even more, either in the art 


that is, from an awe-inspiring upper-class 


Nor is the instruction confined to the Fresh- 
the escorts are 
of putting a 


thes ul r A Student shows some Dramatic Promise, tries for a Part in a College Play or Pageant, and 
by the Attempt is helped to forget Herself and become at Ease 


develop the girl for the lerger social responsibilities fol- 
lowing graduation is an ex- i 
pression which may well be borrowed to characterize | 


what she has—these and 
many other influences, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, 


({jaeacceececcea: 


“Citizens in the making” 








the students of the American college of to-day. 
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The new way to manicure. Read how easily 


you can have lovely, well-kept nails 


Why cutting ruins the cuticle 


How you can keep it smooth and firm without cutting 












TART today to have the shapely, well-kept wipe off the dead surplu Rinse the han 
nails that make any hand beautiful. Sec in cleat ter 
how quickly, how easily vou can have the Then a touch of Cutex > White—a soft, 
most wonderful manicure—see how smooth and white cream in convenient tube for applying 
firm Cutex keeps your cuticle without trimming easi remo rations fi under 
or cutting it; how: lovely it makes your nails neath the na 
look ! Cutex Cake Poll b the pal I the 
See what specialists say acnbege merit. wer the nai ? 
ie il¢ wriiti ’ art 
Dr. Murray, the famous specialist, says esnecially be ‘Hiant & poli ' Cutex 
“On no account trim the cuticle with Paste Polish first. th Cake Polis] 


scissors This leaves a raw,- bleeding 

edge which will give rise to hang ‘ e . 

. The first Cutex manicure makes 
a decided improvement 


nails, and often makes the rim of 
flesh about the nail become sore 


and swollen Until you use Cutex, you cannot realize what 





Over and over, other special great improvement even one application makes ; 
ists repeat the advice—“Do not um cannot know ho ttractive your nails can 
trim the cuticle.” ‘Under no be made to look 
circumstances should scissors or Afeee o few annlicati o matter how ugly 
knife touch the cuticle.” “Cut cuticlocutting has made your nails. Cutex will s00;1 
ting is ruinous.” give them the shapeliness and symmetry everyone 

It was to meet this need for a admires. Trv it. See for vourself 
harmless cuticle remover that — the 
ee Where to get Cutex 

Remove surplus cuticle without on You wil Gad Catek ot off Bebcles Gide 

cutting evi on the sage. says: stores and at the t inters of 

Cutex completely does away with cuticle cutting ra ee ree) department st 
leaves the skin at the base of the nail smooth , A +~ (PEAS Cutex me 

. " , PR 0K White is wx ( ¢ Nal ] 
and firm, unbroken ai alia — ' tcl ; ‘er ; [Poros 

Today you will find that professional mani + Remapaggetnnt fs "(hate te Ane Mt for sore or tender cuticl joc, It favorite s 
curists in the most fashionable New York hotels “ a aor ing wo w ty epee may = is not yet been supplied with Cute . vom 
invariably use Cutex Everyone who under- 4 dng - every, a gn og WEF a oe 
stands the care of the nails finds that the ften ee hes inthe is a Pa gt de & con rn ae ’ Cus mn he 
Cutex method is the one simple, scientific way tuk and flexible file, orange sticks at ' heard A 
to care for the cuticle In the Cutex package you. will find orange mandy, compact set ” ale _ - 

: stick and absorbent cotton. Wrap a little cot —- ' ™ a 
The new way to manicure ton around the end of the stick and dip it into : aa : =~ 

First, file your nails to the proper length and the Cutex bottk Then work the stick around NORTHAM WARREN 
shape The best professional ‘manicurists Say the base of the nail gently pushing back thé Dept. 1006 114 West 17th Street — oe 
that it is now. considered good form to give the cuticle Almost at once you will find you can 


nail an oval shape—that is, to have it conform 
to the shape of the finger tip, and to have the nail This complet. 
reach just to the top of the finger. sent J 


Mail this coupon with 15c today 





Send 1 5c today for this com- 
plete Midget Manicure Set 


Tear off the if 


| Dept. 1006 
1144 W. 17th Street, New York 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANO 


Here is an upright of distinction. It 
is especially designed for the refined 
American home. Nota dollar spent 
on it for unessential case ornamen- 
tation, not a dollar saved when it 
could add to intrinsic worth. It has 
become our most popular piano thro’ 
sheer beauty of tone, graceful design 
and exquisite workmanship. Write 
for our new catalogue describing this 
and other latest uprights, grands 
and players. 
Where no dealer sells the IVERS & POND 
f we quote lowest prices and ship direct 
from factory “on approval” tho’ your home 
be in the most remote village in the United 
States. Attractive easy payment plans. 


Every intending buyer should have our 
new catalogue. Write for it 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
your ia cat gue and valuable 


formation to buyers 





Please mail m 








Preparing for 
Equal Suffrage 


Women who desire to in- 
form themselves of changing 
political and social conditions 
are obtaining authentic news 
about world activities by 
reading TheChristian Science 
Monitor, an international 
daily newspaper, published 
every day, except Sunday, in 
Boston, U. S. A. 

Its news columns supply truth- 
ful news of universal character, its 
editorial columns comment fear- 
lessly on all subjects, and its ad- 
vertising columns reflect the truth 
about needful merchandise. 

It is read throughout the world 
by progressive people of practically 
every creed and political faith, and 
its statements furnish the theme for 
intelligent discussion by man, wo- 
man and child. Its appeal is uni- 
versal. 

The Monitor is recognized author- 
ity on news pertaining to the war, 
foreign relations, and all important 
political affairs; and its household, 
fashion, educational, art, music, 
and children’s departments are 
also authoritative. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c a copy, is on geheral sale 
throughout the world atnews stands, 
hotels, and Christian Science read- 
ing-rooms. A monthly trial sub- 
scription by mail anywhere in the 
world for 75c; a sample copy on 
request. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

BOSTON U.S.A 








enough for a child to manage 


bit of decoration for 





becoming more and 






in this charming hit-or-miss pillow top made 











Let This Remind You 


OVO 


Same Old Prices 254@50' 


Whe nswer is n McCALL’S 








ively doggies in this nursery 


weaving with brown and white cotton rags 


(all printed om one leaflet), 

















The loom pictured above was mace 
in a manual-training class t is of 
such simple construction that any boy 


or girl with the knack of handling 


tools can easily copy it from the clear 


liagram, measurements and direction 
supplied (see Editor’s Note below 


Scarfs, sweaters, rag rugs—any plain 


weaving—can be done on this loon 








are put in by wrapping This fine old 


row The rest of handed down ifr 


on this page can be patterns for weaving t 


making the home- 56, and nurser) 


Vos. FW. $2, 53 With your reque 
For directions and block money-order, to The McCal 


one has four shafts 


Neigh & 








rug requires a four 


eaflet send 
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Weaving Resurrected for To-day’s Needs 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 






































The bright-colored bird in tapestry effect, 


makes an. unusual 
runner or table cover 





lifferent looms are il- 


strated on this page In 
center is a home-made 


(see Editor's Note 


the other two being 





anufactured The upper 


a table loom The 


possible the weaving 


rate yatterns such as 
ble rose pillow and 
rr rug. With the ex- 
” these two patterns, 
1ing else illustrated is 
ain weave suitable for 
01 With a little 


two scarfs can be 
in one day The 
take a little longer, 
yurling and ed F 
it on by hand after 
Besides sweaters, 





and baby blankets of 
the most artistic rugs, 
portiéres, etc., can be 
of silk, velvet or cot- 


thus utilizing the 
bits of material— 


the mercerized cottons, 
silks and metal threads 
be combined in stunning 


binations for weav- 
finer textur 












the descriptive name of the 
pattern above, which 
yur-shaft loom 








mountains, has been 
To weave this rag 

it 
pillow top No. FW. 
10 cents. 
mone im stamps oF 


37th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Filled with sweetness, fragile, crisp, 
There’s joy in every bite. 






The verdict of these sparkling eyes — 
“Perfetto tastes just right.’”’ 











CREAMY, delicious filling between toothsome walls of 
sugary crispness— that’s the Perfetto Wafer. Served with 
ice cream, fruits, tea, or lemonade, Perfetto Sugar Wafers add 
just the right touch to the daintily arranged outdoor luncheon. 
The package contains three flavors—vanilla, lemon, chocolate. 


















We x 
| Biscuits 
Perfetto Sugar Wafers are just one of the many kinds of Sun- 
shine Biscuits. Sunshine Graham Crackers, Yum Yums, and 
Lemon Snaps, sweet and deliciously favored, meet the need 


of the hour for wheat-saving. The wide variety of Sunshine 
Biscuits offers a tempting selection for any war-time menu. 

















Sold in sealed packages or in bulk by the pound 


[oose-Wites Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscutts Branches in over 100 Cities 


















































“I Know Exactly What 
Your Furniture Needs” 


**l know—because my furniture looked just 


like this, Dorothy, before I gave it the 3-in- 
One treatment. It was so dull and lifeless, 
Practically new furniture—but it looked 
terribly old. Do as I did—just pour a little 


3-in-One Oil 


on a cloth wrung out in cold water. Wipe only 
aiittle of the surface ctatime. Thedirtthct 
comes Out will astonish you. Then dry and pol- 
ish with a dry cloth, following the grain of the 
wood, It simply transformed my furniture!” 
3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c. 25, 
15c bottles; also in 25c Handy Oi! Cans, 
Get soune and see how beautifully it 
will clean and polish your furniture, 
FREE Write for liberal sample of 

3-in-One and Dictionary of 
Uses — both sent FREE on request 


THREE.-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


165 DF. Broadway New York 

























THREE YEARS TO PAY 


for the beautiful 


MEISTER PIANO 


and a liberal, gpoagrocane saving. 
Eight exquisite styles to cl » from and the 
he 4 select will be ser you on 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL— 
ALL FREIGHT PREPAID 
If you like the piano we will sell it on 
Smati Monthly Payments to suit your conven- 
tence as tow as $1.00 por week. Ne cash 
deposit asked. No interest on payments. No 
extras of any kind. Stool and scarf FREE. 
Write today for our 1 page catalog flluetrated 
fa the natural colors of the wood. It's FREE, 


Rothschild & Company. Dep MM, Chicago, m. | 


Death to 
Insect Life 


There's no need of being worried and pestered with 
bugs and insects around the house when it is so easy 
to get rid of them by using Black Flag Insect Powder. 
Bugs Breathe it and Die—They do not eat it 
A whiff of Black Flag kills any kind of bug or insect 
which bothers the housewife. It destroys ants, roaches, 
water bugs, bed bugs, chicken lice, fleas, flies, yet is 
absolutely harmless to animals and people. Excellent 
for removing fleas and lice from dogs, cats and bird pets, 
for destroying insects which ravage plants and 
flowers or freeing the home of flies and 
mosquitoes. 

BLACK FLAG, ‘Baltimore, Md. 
For sale everywhere im 1c, 25c, 50c sizes 


Packed in sealed Glass Bc 
—*F Holds Strength 


Agents: $50 a Week 


New Water-Proof Apron 
Five sizes and styles. For house- 
wives, children, men and women in 
factories, laundries, restaurants, 
nics in shops, ete. Saveslaun- 
i protectsclothes. Acid-proof, 
grease-prooft Practical, durable, 
won't crack or peel off. 


i Seller—Big Profits 


Work spare time or full time. This new 
apron sells like wi idfire. Easy to demonstrate 
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A prospec Often sell 5 to one 

far ni4hours. Haas sold 

60 in dad 1 or wo™an, young or 

o. cant ,, Write quick for 
ns, territory and san o workers, 


THOMAS APRON CoO., 4002 Gay St. Dayton, Ohio 
For a sparkling clean bathroom. 
bathroom there's a bit of oil, 
a bit of grease. But Gold Dust gets rid of 
dark circles and rims in wash bowls and 
bath tubs Gold Dust so quickly 
dissolves the grease. And you'll find Gold 


Even in the 


bec 1use 


Dust cleans gently without scratching or 
marring the surface of porcelains, enamel, 
tiling or the nickel-plated fixtures td 


eave you mon 


; ee Onn ty rua macn co. 
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Getting In the Odd Jobs 


Easy Solutions for Housekeeping Problems 


Morgan did not want 
her neighbor, Mrs. Humphreys, to 
come into the kitchen that after- 
noon. It was the cook’s day out, and 

in order to let Hannah get off before lunch 

to make the long trip to a sister’s, Mrs 

Morgan had prepared lunch and cleared it 

away. As she worked, her eye had traveled 

in dissatisfaction over the dusty pantry 
shelves and had descended with especial 
wrath on the condition of the back porch 

Sunday’s ice-cream freezer, un- 

emptied, stood out there, next to 

a waste basket, topped by the 

dead flowers from the dining 

table. A peep in the ice-box re 

vealed its unwashed state, and 

Mrs. Morgan’s annoyance was + 

still further increased by the }! 

spotted window panes. 

“Why can’t Hannah keep 
things up better?” she had said 
herself. “She never seems to 
be idle, but somehow no day is 
long enough to get in 
all these odd jobs.” 

Somehow Mrs 
Morgan felt that she 
had fallen short as a 
housekeeper. That 
Thursday afternoon she 
decided that the most 
important thing to be- 
gin on was the ice-box 

evidently its regular 

Monday cleaning had = 

been neglected. When ei 

Mrs. Humphreys called 

she had not quite fin- > 

ished, and she asked her 
visiior to excuse her 
until the food was put 


OUNG Mrs. 


safely back into the 
reirigerator. 
But Mrs. Hum- 


phreys was the kind of 
neighbor who follows 
her hostess about from 
room to room with a 
motherly air of its be- ° 
ing quite all right and . 
thoroughly _ interesting 

to her to view the in- 

terior works. She did 

not seem in the least 

bit critical. If she were not the successful 
mother of five strapping boys, Mrs. Morgan 
might have resented such a visitor. As it 
was, she felt a little mortified on this occa- 
sion not to have everything shining. She 
even apologized for the congestion on the 
dresser, and the newspapers on the top of 
the fireless-cooker. 

“Why, my dear,” laughed Mrs. Hum- 
phreys, “don’t say a word. Haven't I been 
there many a time wiih seven of us, and 
often no help?” 

“Well,” protested Mrs. Morgan, “I can’t 
make out exactly what is the matter. I 
have a regular schedule for work, but some- 
how we never seem to get really through 





it. Last Tuesday, for instance, it rained. 
The wash wouldn't dry, though Hannah 
spent much of her time hanging it ‘round 


the house. The result was that the ironing 
hung over till this morning and | had to 
finish it up so as to let Hannch do tke un- 
stairs sweeping. It doesn’t take anything 
to upset a schedule.” 

“I know just how it is,” sympathized 
Mrs. Humphreys. “A company dinner or 
a shopping trip or an illness of one of the 
children will send the best household sys- 
tem sky-high.” 

“That's it,” sighed Mrs. Morgan 

“If you won't think I'm lecturing I'll 
tell you the way I found to manage these 
odds and ends that go to make a house or- 
derly and sweet, the way one would like to 
have it.” 

“Do,” urged Mrs. Morgan. “I'm at my 
wit’s end, and I can’t seem to get things in.’ 


[s the first place, after I made out my 

working schedule,” said Mrs. Humphreys, 
“IT discovered that there simply were not 
hours enough in the day to get in all I con- 
sidered necessary. My original idea was, 
for instance, when I cleaned a room, to look 
through the closets and dresser in that 
room, put them in order and wash the win- 
dows. When the living-room was cleaned, 
the floor had to be oiled, the pictures dusted, 
the rugs beaten. It soon became evident 
that any but the most superficial straighten- 
ing of the book-shelves was out of the 
question, and that by no conceivable out- 
put of strength could the nine windows be 
washed every week or even once a month 

“Ready-made schedules never allow 
enough time for four items: dressing— 
which for a mother must include getting 
the children dressed—eating, interruptions, 
and picking up. When you have a girl, you 






By Agnes Athol 


unconsciously expect her to stick to your 
idealistic schedule, without realizing how 
easily it is upset by any of these considera- 
tions. The family, for example, sits fifteen 
minutes longer than usual over the break- 
fast table. For the girl in the kitchen that 
is a lost fifteen 
minutes. Several 
telephone calls 
in a morning 
make a big dif- 
ference in  put- 
ting the planned 
work through. 

“When I dis- 
covered this un- 
expected  short- 
age in actual 
time I made up 
my mind to sev- 
eral things. 

—werst: & 
would keep house 
just as well as I 
possibly could, 
but I would not 
wear myself out 
worrying over it. 

“Second : Cer- 
tain tasks were 
inevitable, all 
important. 
Others naturally 
secondary. No 
hygienic meas- 
ures could be 
classed as sec- 
ondary, but certain tasks which made a dif- 
ference chiefly in the beauty of our sur- 
roundings might be attended to less often 
than I had thought necessary up to that 
time. 

“Third: Many odd minutes that would 
not do for a big cleaning process might be 
profitably utilized under a different house- 
hold scheme. 

“Fourth: That I must get a few clear 
spaces for quiet reading, resting and think- 
ing every day—spaces not congested by 
thought-destroying tasks. At one time I 
found I was even too busy housekeeping to 
spend time with my children. To gain these 
free spaces, some way of putting the odd 
jobs into odd times must be devised. 

“I recast both my own program and my 
maid’s, putting into each day only such 
work as could be reasonably fitted around 
the routine events—getting and clearing 
away meals, dressing, entertaining in the 
evening, taking the baby out. Then I made 
a list of all the extra things I thought ought 
to be done at least once a month. There 
were over thirty such items, but some were 
very slight. On a similar sheet I listed each 
of the twenty-seven windows in the house 
separately. Down beside each list I made 
columns. The lists I then hung by my desk. 
















It doesn’t take anything 
to upset a schedule 


WHat I planned to do was simply to 
check off one window and one other 
item as attended to each day. If a bed- 
room is like mine, for ins.ance, and has in 
it a bureau, a chiffonier, a chest of drawers 
for sewing materials, a machine and a 
closet, five items appear on my list. Once 
a month is often enough to turn out and 
straighten any one of those odd corners, if 
they are reasonably well cared for between 
times, and the list helps me to see that it is 
done. I don’t try to keep to a numerical 
order. When I have a few odd minutes I 
elect the kind of task I can do best in that 
length of time. For 

example, a bedroom 

loset is far easier and 

quicker to straighten : 
than one in the kitch- -_- . 
en. Some days I get ~ 
in two or three odd 

tasks. That makes up 

for days lost by my “ 
being out of the house, 
or by having company, 
or illness. The main 
thing is the checking 
off so that I can tell 
at a glance how long 
it is since a particular 
spot was gone over.” 

“But,” interrupted 
Mrs. Morgan, “if your 
day’s program is al- 
ready full, when do 
you do all these extra 
things ?” 

Mrs. Humphreys 
laughed. “My dear, 
did you’ ever read 
Arnold Bennett’s ‘How 
to Live on Twenty- 
four Hours a Day’? It was written for a 
man, with a man’s ordinary business day 
in mind; but its lesson can be applied, by 

little ingenuity, to a woman's daily life 







“Between six and eight in the morning 
is one of my fruitful times, and always 
has been. For some reason I can’t get the 
entire family assembled at the breakfast 
table much before eight—it’s partly a 
question of getting the use of the bath- 
room for so many of us. My alarm goes 
off at six, and in winter I run down and 
open the furnace drafts, before my cold 
spray bath. In summer I dress first and 
put in the time in the garden. By seven 
I’m ready to start the breakfast cereal and 
the school lunches. Perhaps you'll be hor- 
rified to learn that our breakfast table is 
always set overnight. Instead of putting 
dishes and silver away, Martha lays them 
out for morning. We never go into the 
dining-room after dinner, and this one little 
custom saves lots of morning confusion. I 
no longer have to help the children dress, 
of course, though they do need occasional 
supervision. 


HEN I have a girl to get breakfast 

and put up lunches, there is from half 
an hour to fifty minutes before eight o’clock 
when very little household work can be 
planned because any moment there is likely 
to be a call from upstairs for ‘Mother’ to 
see something or other. I used to make the 
dessert at this time, but found I was hin 
dering Martha. In that time, however, I 
can profitably go over a closet upstairs or 
straighten the sideboard or plants, because 
any of those tasks can be instantly aban- 
doned if necessary. Therefore, instead of 
standing ‘round waiting for Jack to finish 
in the bathroom and bring in his tie and 
hair-brush, I can quietly glance through his 
belongings, note what he needs and find 
out where his changes of underwear have 
disappeared to. 

“Another source of little time-margins is 
just before lunch or dinner, when a delay 
of five or ten minutes on the part of some 
memberxof the family means time utterly 
lost for thé-maid or me. When the boys 
were little, I used to utilize the moments 
for buttonholes or mending, but now that 
they wear mostly ready-made things there 
is so much less sewing. I can clean a win- 
dow in five minutes, though, and once, 
somewhere in the day, will always be found 
a chance to do as much. Then if I have a 
full free hour from two to three I can con- 
scientiously and completely relax, feeling 
that nothing important is being really neg- 
lected, that little by little each part of the 
home is receiving attention 

“Waiting for a planned visitor is an- 
other odd period that seems almost thrown 
away. Arnold Bennett would have one read 
and learn something in all these scraps of 
time. But I find it quite unprofitable to try 
to absorb anything from the printed page 
in this scattered way. Women’s jobs dif- 
fer from men’s in that they consist usually 
of an immensely diversified number of ac- 
tivities which are quite unrelated, and the 
effect is usually to make concentrated men- 
tal effort, except at specially chosen periods, 
very difficult. When you hear a woman 
complaining, ‘Oh, I don’t have time to read,’ 
she also means that she does not greatly 
desire to read because her day seems garbled 
and complicated and she gains little by 
dabbling at a book or magazine 

“So my feeling is that by utilizing odd 
moments for clearing the way to broad 
restful spaces in the day, it is possible then 
to follow Arnold Bennett’s idea of what 
constitutes real living—the pursuit of visi 

ble mental and spiritual progress, 
the chance to create happiness 
about one, the provision for time 
given over to the interests of the 
children, of the entire family.” 
“T see,” said young Mrs. Mor- 
gan, thoughtfully. “One is so apt 


I made up my mind 
to four things 





to consider good housekeeping an end in 

itself instead of keeping it a means to a 

bigger end.” 
“Exactly,” 


agreed Mrs. Humphreys 
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Restores the “‘new”’ look to white shoes— 


| used to paint right over the grime and stain with a shoe- 
whitener, and then, as soon as the whitener rubbed off, the stains 
would show again. 















Now | scrub off the grass-stains and mud-stains with Bon Ami and 
uncover the original whiteness. That makes them look like new 
shoes again—none of that daubed-over, whitewashed appearance! 


| won't need any shoe-whitener until the original 
whiteness is actually worn through. Then | 

shall still use Bon Ami to get a good clean  (“7"" 
basis for the whitener. yet!” 


For canvas, cloth, and leathers, except white kid. 


Made in both cake and powde! form 
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How Would We Measure Up? 


VER thirty per cent. of the young men in our first 
draft were rejected for military service because 
of physical disability. If the draft had been of 
young women, what percentage would have been pro- 
nounced unfit? In speaking of a newly-organized Gov- 
ernment department created to look after the health of 
women employed in the United States munitions plants 
Miss Mary Van Kleeck, of the Ordnance Department, 
puts this new emphasis on this subject of health 
“It is not only necessary that the women working in 
the war industries should be at their best physically at 
this critical time, but all the women in the country 
should feel it their patriotic duty to be in condition to 
enable them to do their best. It is as much the re- 
sponsibility of the women of America to make them- 
selves physically fit to bear their war burdens as it is 
for the men to be physically fit to fight. The thing to 


be emphasized now to the women, above everything else, 


Talk Together, Sing Together 


Every ( init a littl De 


ID you want to do real war-work at home? Then 
get a group together and plan to have war meet 

ings for your town or your township. Organize the 
first meeting into a National Community Council; have 
programs given by home folks; get outside speakers once 
in a while. When the United States Bureau of Education 
and tie Council for National Defense proposed their 
plan for National Community 


Councils to President 
Wilson, he felt that “The schoolhouse is an apt though 
not essential center 


for just such local councils 
Through this great organization we will express with 
added emphasis our will to win and our confidence in the 
utter righteousness of our purpose! So let us get to- 
gether, talk together, sing together. For help in getting 
up programs write to the War Service Editor (care of 
McCall’s Magazine, West 37th Street, New 
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Let Us Not Weary of Thrift 
FOOD WILL WIN 


l' 
means that 


The side whose grit ar 


THE WAR means anything, it 


the final tes » De an endurance test 


Ipplies how it longer Will 
win. Husbands and children have. after a ttle to do in 
determining our food saving They must eat, cheerfully 
or otherwise, what is planned for them. It is the woman 
of the house on whom the real test of endurance is 
placed—to-day, three times: to-morrow, three times 
every day, three times. Getting food substitutes is 
easy; the really hard part to ration the family without 
tiring them with “We must, you know, on account of 
the War Have you tried getting the children and men 
to think up suggestions of their own on how you can 
save? It is all a worthy task for American tact. Will 
we hold out If you are the mother of a boy in khaki. 
if you are the wife of a soldier-husband, if you are an 
American woman, you answer with the unflinching 


French woman, the tireless Englishwoman, and the long- 






































is that they must do their best if we are to win the war; York City), enclosing a stamped envelope for reply. suffering Belgian woman: “We will not weary: we will 
and to do their best they must be in good health. The hold on until the bovs come home! , 
omé Ww » 1S ) ak r are O - a é s ° 
— pa A not taking care of her health at thi Americans Take French Orphans 
Don’t Let Rats Defeat Us 
. . IXTY thousand people in the United States are now 
Mail for Soldiers fathering, in some degree, orphaned children of ID you know that the estimated rat population in 
France. In our March issue we published a brief the United States is greater than the human popu 
VER three million pieces of mail a month go to account of the work being done by the American or lation 
our soldiers in France. The post-office authorities ganization calle THE FATHERLESS CHILDREN Rats waste in foodstuffs, alone. more than our 
say that a soldier who is with his command (that OF FRANCE, and we urged our Junior Home Re wheatless days save he rat waste would float a Liberty 
is, not absent on detached duty or for other causes) will servists to adopt little French brothers and sisters. In Loan! Let that fact sink in. Rats waste enough food 
receive his mail in approximately thirty days or less one month one hundred and fifty Reservists asked for per annum in the United States to feed all Belgium for 
Delay is sometimes due to a temporary irregularity in orphans and requests for names are still coming in a year! This waste totals from $200,000,000 to a billion 
the sailings of the ships, or to the fact that the authori- Three dollars a month (supplemented by a like sum dollars. Don't let the rats get started. They begin to 
ties in France (for military reasons) have not promptly from the French Government) enables a little child breed when only three months old, average about ten 
advised the Postal Agency of a new location of the whose father has given his life to France to stay in its rats to a litter, and about twelve litters a yvear—and 
troops. But a large number of the delays are due to home with its mother. What a tiny sum for us! What each female may keep this up for six years. On this 
the carelessness of writers in addressing the mail. Four comfort to the French mothers! What a bond of affec- basis, the descendants from one rat in a vear would 
things must be remembered The address must be tion between the American people and the French peo- total about 210,620! Use the approved rat poisons 
written in ink (pencil becomes illegible); the title (Pri- ple in whose land our own men now fight. We will Trap them. Induce the boys to hunt and shoot them 
vate, Lieutenant, Sergeant, etc.) must be used instead gladly answer inquiries concerning this good war-work with air-rifles. Above all things, don’t leave food in 
of Mister; the soldier’s full name must be places where rats or mice can get at it 
written (not James F. Smith, but James Rats—and mice, too, of course—are 
Franklin Smith); and the address of the an ally of Germany It is the duty of 
sender must be on the envelope. If the every patriotic American to exterminate 
ee See ee ae Uncle Sam’s Correspondence Course all rats and mice—particularly so now 
distressing delays will be avoided that we are at war. This is no alarmist’s 
Return to Mrs. J. Doe Facts He Gathers For You Gram. i bs a fact 
2027 19th St [staMP] 
Washington, D. C Put Your Child to the Vest In another booklet, “Standard Vari Why Do Women Fail? 
- : eties of Chickens,’ the Bureau of Animal 
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325th Infantry should at his age. In its splendid cam work with. Our Washington Bureau will || precedented activity in home and 
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the Federal Children’s Bureau (address free while the first edition lasts, after fruits and vegetables. It is interesting to 
: ? Washington, D. C.) is supplying, upon that the cost will be eight cents each know that the Department of vriculture 
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Now I am beginning to wonder ers and prospective mothers. Our Wash Increase the Potato Crop,” in which the bad luck. No small part of their failures 
about it On a recent visit to a Red ington Bureau will supply, upon re Bureau of Entomology shows how to was due to the use of poor rubbers and 
Cross office where the chief workers were quest, a selected list of these invaluable control insects, blight, and foliage defective cans Children, on the other 
all in neat Oxford-gray suits and the help- pamphlets diseases by spraying, etc. Save potatoes | hand, accept and follow printed directions 
ers in well-cut cadet-blue smocks, I was and so save money exactly and the results of their work havé 
; . , Protection Against Lightning 
impressed with the evident comfort and Cabbage Diseases ] been marvelous 4 word to the wise 
increased efficiency of the wearers. On HE United States Weather Bureau | 
my way out I met some Volunteer Motor has published a booklet entitled HE Federal Bureau of Plant Indus- || Los Lib B ds 
Corps girls delivering large bundles from | “Modern Methods of Protection Against try has prepared a similar booklet | ost I erty onds 
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in khaki-colored, simply cut coats and so much false theory has been scattered cabbage and similar crops. The booklet | Liberty Bonds? If so, write to the 
skirts than in springtime furbelows. The over our country, will be very welcome is freely illustrated and should be in the | Division of Loans and Currency of 
7 camel Materials and methods of installation hands of every one who raises cabbage : 
pictures of Land Army girls and muni- are fully described and illustrated with or any plants of the cabbage family the Treasury Department at Washington 
tions workers made me wonder how they dummies White D.C. Registered Bonds which are lost or 
could have got along in ordinary clothes Raakiat qill the Grape stolen can always be duplicated; coupo: 
And I thought, “What a saving in time popular with f ——— - _ Growing | bonds can be replaced ut a con 
ind strength and money!” But the most farmers and , , ions. Sometimes Miss R indsa 
cumin argument for the case is that townsmen; The McCall Washington Bureau, | HE United | who has charge of this work. receives 
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THESE “look-ahead” days—more 
than ever before—the permanence of 
Holmes & Edwards silver plated spoons 


and forks should be a comfort to know 





about. 
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day, world without end, and 
and I, caught in a_ sudden 
for a great tree and had im 


rained that 
Elizabeth 
shower, made 


perfect shelter under it while the elements 
raged about us. (I had almost forgotten 
to say that Elizabeth is my wife.) How 


young we must have been to make it all 
seem so novel and delightful. I remember 
discussed what we would do with the 
room, as we stood there getting 


we 
fireplace 
wet to the skin. 

About sunset, I walked up alone for a 
casual look at our new possession. It was 
still and deserted up there, and, as the light 
faded into dusk, the old overgrown place 
certainly had an air about it that was not 
quite canny. I decided that I would not 
remain any longer, and was about to go 
when I noticed an old white-haired man 
standing a few feet away. I had heard no 
step, and his pale, grave face was not re- 
assuring. I began to feel gooseflesh. 

“G—good evening,” I said. 

He nodded and advanced a step. I no- 
ticed that he limped, and I had been told 
that my predecessor who had passed away 
the year before at eighty-five had walked 
in that way. 

“Don’t pay too much for this place,” 
he said in a hollow voice. “Don’t pay too 
much. It was ‘prized in the settlement at 
nine hundred and tain’t wuth any more.” 

“I—I've already bought it,” I answered 
weakly 

“Yeh didn’t pay more’n nine 
did yeh ?” he questioned, anxiously 

“No, I didn’t pay more than that.” 

“I’m glad,” he said, “for it wasn’t 
‘prized at any more. I like to see things in 
this world done fair. When yeh git moved, 
I'll come to see yeh again. Good night!” 

He limped through the long grass and 
disappeared over the hill. On the way 
down, I stopped at the Westbury home and 
reported my visitor. Mrs. Westbury, a 
handsome, spirited woman, laughed. 

“That was old Mat who lives just back 
of you. He’s a good old body, but queer 

“I'm glad he’s a body,” I said. “I 
wasn’t sure.” 

Before going deeper into this history, 
I think I ought definitely to introduce Wil- 
liam Westbury, who sold us the place 
How small and slow would have been our 
accomplishments without Westbury; how 
trifling seems our repayment as I review 
the years. Not only did he sell us the 
house, but he made its habitation possible; 
you will understand this as the pages pass. 

It was Westbury’s practical knowledge 
that first claimed our gratitude. It was 
complete and infallible. He knew every 
horse and horned beast and vehicle in 
the township and had owned most of 
them, for he was an inveterate trader. He 
knew their exact condition and capabili- 
ties and those of their owners—where we 
could get just the right man and team to 
do our fall plowing; where we could hire 
a yoke of oxen if needed; where, in the 
proper season, we could rent or buy a cow. 
He introduced me to a man whose specialty 
was cutting brush, because he had heavy 
stooped shoulders and preternaturally long, 
powerful arms—a sort of troglodyte speci- 
men who wielded a keen, one-handed axe 
that cut a sizable sapling clean through at 
one stroke. He produced a carpenter prop- 
erly qualified for repairs on an old house, 
because he had always lived in one himself 
and had been repairing it most of the time 
since childhood. He found us the right 
men to clean our well, to do our painting, 
to trim and rehabilitate our frowsy door- 
yard. If you have ever undertaken a job 
like ours you will begin to have an idea of 
our debt to William C. Westbury. 

And this was not all—oh, by no means! 
Westbury kept cows in those days and 
made an almost daily trip with milk to the 
nearest sizable town, by virtue of which he 
became the natural purchasing agent of the 
thousand and one things we needed in that 
day of our beginning, and the most reliable 
and efficient one I have ever known. Noth- 
ing was too small or too big for Westbury 
to remember, and I can see him now swing 
his team up to the front step and hear him 
call out “Hey, there!” as a preparation to 
unloading crockery and tinware, dry goods 
and notions, garden tools and foodstuff— 
his wagon full, his pockets full, without 
ever an oversight or a poor selection. If 
you have ever :lived in the country you 
know what a thing like that is worth. It 


hundred, 


was my opinion that Westbury was a 
genius, and he has since proved it 
But I am going too fast. My im- 


pression is that our carpenter came first, 
though the exact sequence is unimportant 
He was not exclusively a carpenter, being 
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also a farmer during a considerable portion 
of the year. He would have to knock off, 
now and then, he said, to look after his 
corn and potatoes 

But he was prepared for the work in 
hand—reconstruction on an old house that 
had been put up mainly with an axe and a 


trowel, by “thumb measure,” having proba- 
bly never known anything so prosaic as a 
spirit level and a square. We began on 
the large room—that is to say, the old 
kitchen, which was to be the new living- 
room—and, in a very little while, had the 


pre-historic pantry and sink ripped out and 
the big hole patched in the plaster, for our 
carpenter was a gifted man, qualified for 
general repairs 

We did not rip out quite all the old 
pantry. There were some whitewood 
shelves that had been put there to stay, 
and, in the century or so of their occu- 
pancy, appeared to have grown to the other 
woodwork. Considering them a little, and 
the fact that it would require an axe and 
perhaps dynamite to dislodge them, I had 
an inspiration. Modified, they would make 
wonderful bric-a-brac and book shelves 
and serve a new and beautiful use through 
all the centuries we expected to live there 

Meantime, the helper, whose name was 
Henry Jones, was hewing at an oaken 
cross-beam which supported the ceiling, 
and which I could not pass under without 
violently knocking my head. I am satisfied 
that the original builders of that house 
were short people, or they would have 
planned the old kitchen a few inches higher 
But then I am always knocking my head 
nearly off, against something. I have left 
gleanings from it on the sharp edges of a 
thousand swing signs and on the cruel fili- 
gree of as many low-hung chandeliers. My 
slightly bald spot, due to severe mental 
effort, or something, if examined closely 
would be-found to resemble an old battle- 
field in France. But this is digression 

Things were happening all about. Old 
Pop, the brush-cutter, had arrived, with 
his deadly one-handed axe, and was busy 
in the lower brook lot—a desperate place 
of briars and brush and poison ivy. Pop, 
in action, was a fascinating sight. Few 
things could be finer than to see him 
snatch away a barbed wire entanglement 
of blackberry bushes, clutch a three-inch 
thorn sapling with his hairy left hand and 
with one swing of his terrible right cut its 
tap-root through. I had figured that it 
would take a month to clear away that 
mess along the brook, but, on the evening 
of the fifth day, Pop had the last bit of its 
tangle cut and piled. 
our brook 


An ancient hickory tree in 
meadow had been breken by a March 
storm. Old Pop and his son Sam had it 


cut, split, and sawed into fireplace lengths 
in a little while. That is—comparatively 
T think they were two or three days at it 
while had taken nature a full hundred 
and sixty years to get the tree ready for 
them. I counted the rings. 

It was—let us say—as old as the old 
house. It had been a straight young tree 
of thirty years or when the revolu- 
tionary war began and it saw the recruits 
of Brook Ridge march by to join Putnam, 
who had a camp on a neighboring hill 
There were Reeds and Meekers and Burrs 
and Todds and Sanfords in that little 
detachment, and their uniforms were not 
very uniform, and their knapsacks none 
too well filled. There was no rich govern- 
ment behind them to vote billions for 
defense, no camps that were cities sprung 
up in a night, no swift trains to whirl them 
to their destination. Where they went they 
walked, through dust or mud and over the 
stony hills—the military pioneers of a great 


so 


race and a great nation 

I envied the old tree, for I should have 
liked to see those boys go; and I wish I 
might have seen them return—fewer in 
numbers, and footsore, but triumphant. I 
mentioned it to Pop. He said 

“VYeah—I was in the Civil War. It 
wasn’t much fun, but I'm lookin’ fer my 
pension to be increased, next year.” 


When there was no more brush or chop- 
I set Pop to laying stone wall and 


ping, 

said I would employ him steadily for a 
year. But that was a mistake. Old Pop 
was a free lance, a knight errant. Any- 


thing that savored of permanency smelt to 
him of vassalage. He laid a rod of stone 
wall—solid wall that will be there for 
Gabriel to stand on when he plays his last 
trump—blows it, I mean—in that neighbor- 
hood. But then he collected one evening, 
and vanished, and I did not see him any 
more. I never carried the wall any further 
As Pop left it, so it remains to this day 
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Mends A Few of Its Thousand Uses 


Rubber ERE is a rubber-coated adhesive tape, which costs 


but little and is found in every drug store. 
The “= oT. It is strong, enduring, almost water-proof. It sticks 
= to anything that’s dry, and stays stuck. It is instantly 
attached without wetting. 








It is the same adhesive plaster that surgeons use. 


But it also has a thousand household uses. And Stops 
these pictures suggest some. 
Leaks 


Think of a strong, rubber-coated adhesive tape. One 
side sticks to anything, and clings like glue. The other In Metal Pipes 
side is fabric. 








Think how many services that tape could render 
almost every day. 

In simply patching lawn hose it may save a hundred 
times its cost. 

When you try it once—on anything—you will never 
be without it. 

One should never go anywhere without having a 
spool along. 

Bc®B Adhesive Plaster Tape is particularly adapted Patches 


to these multiple uses. It is ever-ready, strong, enduring. T; 
And it has a perfect rubber base. 1res 








It sticks when you apply it. And it stays. Or Inner Tubes 
Temporarily 


Our Adhesive Book — which we send free— pictures many 
uses and gives many good suggestions. Write a postal for it. 
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Every Woman 
Can Have And Keep 
A Good Complexion 


, SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY (‘‘Al- 
ways Youn; cleanses the pores 
of the skin and removes the par- 
ticles of dust that are at the bot- 
i tom of all iocal skin troubles. 

a Once the skin is thoroughly 
clean, there comes speedily an 
end to pimples and blackheads 
and the complexion becomes in- 
deed a thing of youth and beauty. 


| SEM-PRAY 
ba JO-VE-NAY 


Sempre Giovine 











is nota rouge norascap. Neither is it 
a cold cream. SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY 
does not grow hair 

Even the manner of using SEM-PRAY 
JO-VE-NAY is different You apply 
The Pink Complexion Cake direct to 
the skin, rubbing over the surface until 
i* \s thoroughly coated. This method 
is most economical and convenient. 
SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY is the most 
distinguished name in the whole field 
of toilet requisites it name that you 
will never forget once you learn how 


to pronounce it 
MARIETTA STANLEY CO. 
Dept. 21, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Francis went away for his week-end, in 
his new car. “You mustn't get lonesome,” 
he said, as he kissed Babs good-by. “I fancy 
I've been a brute to leave you like this.” 

From her window, Babs watched him 
go. Then she packed her bag, and went to 
spend the week-end at Willow Bend 

For two whole days, she loved the little 
black cat, and ate bread-and-milk suppers 
with old Ellen, and wore white, and her 
cheeks were guiltless of any color except 
the soft pink which the winds gave them. 

On Monday morning, she sat at break- 
fast with old Ellen. And she couldn't eat, 
although the toast and eggs were perfect 

And old Ellen said, “Eat your breakfast, 
honey, dear. I made the toast myself—” 

“T don’t want any breakfast,” Babs said, 
“and I don't want to go back.” She got 
up and stood by the window looking out 
The black cat rubbed around her feet. Bar 
‘ara stooped and gathered it into her arms; 
and presently she faced her old nurse 

“IT am not going back,” she said * * * 

It was on Monday that Francis came 
home 

“Where's Mrs. Thurston?” 
butler, as he came in 


he asked the 


“She has not returned from the farm, 
sir 

Francis gave instructions to Griggs as 
he left the house. “When Mrs. Thurston 


comes, tell her that I am dining out.” 

It was very late that night when Fran 
cis came in. He had seen Louise again, and 
it had gone to his head like wine 

Griggs, opening the door for him, said, 


“Mrs. Thurston has not returned, sir.” 
“Not back, eh?” Francis was walking 
on air. “Oh, very well, Griggs.” 


In the drawing-room, there were only 
the two candles burning on the console ta- 
ble. By their dim light, the delicate features 
of his wife somehow looked out from the 
Fragonard over the mantel 

Something stirred in him. It was not 
like Barbara to be away from home when 
he was there. He went to the telephone 

Presently, he heard her voice over the 


wire—faintly 

“It is Francis,” he said. “Are you ill, 
Barbara ?”’ 

‘No 


“Griggs’ message was not clear Are 
you staying until to-morrow ?” 

“IT am not coming back, Francis 

“I don’t get that. You are not coming 
back until to-morrow ?” 

“IT am not coming, back—at all 

He spoke again, in sharp surprise. There 
was no response * * * 

He went the next morning on the wings 


of the wind He found her very com 
posed, and as firm as a rock 
She did not intend to come back to 


She had thought it all out * * * 
She felt that married people, to be 
happy, ought to have some tastes in com- 
mon, and it had seemed to her that she 
ind Francis had nothing in common 

She liked the country—and he didn't 

She hated rudeness—and he was often 
rude * * * 

She hated to dress like an—odalisque 
She prete rred to look like a—lady 
He liked apartments—and she didn’t 
She liked cats—and he didn't 


him 
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ife Who Loved 


[Continued from page ] 


He liked Louise—and she didn’t 

In summing it up, she said that she had 
decided to stay at the farm, and to let him 
have Louice 

Let him have Louise 

“But, Babs, when a wife loves her hus- 
band she doesn’t permit—little things “ 


*- * * ! 


“But, you see, I don’t love you, 
Francis.” 

It appeared that she had never loved 
him! 


“And I have thought about the money 
I can pay you alimony. And then you can 
afford to marry Louise—’ 

“But, Babs, who ever heard of a woman 


paying—alimony ?” 
“Why not? If the woman wants to 
do it? There is no other way. I shall be 


very happy here with old Ellen. And I 
hope that you will be happy, Francis.” 

She held out her hand to him, and he 
found that it was his dismissal 

On the way home, he raged over the 
things he had left unsaid. It was incredi 
ble that he should have permitted her to 
ship him in such summary fashion! 


He went back the next day She 
wouldn't see him 

He went to Louise 

There was a great deal of black and 


white and vivid orange in Louise’s rooms 

Sitting on the edge of one of the black 
and-white chairs, he told about Barbara 
“Barbara wants to pay me a monthly 
allowance. She calls it—alimony 

Louise sat up, leaning forward 

“Then, oh, Francis, there'll be all of life 
before us—”’ 

He stared at her. “Do you think I'd 
take her money? Do you think—?” 

“Why not? You have always taken it.” 

In that moment, he began to see Louise 
as Dennis Moran had seen her—as a 
mummy in a glass case with her painted 


cheeks, and her barbaric chains, and her 
strong white teeth 
He stood up. “I'll have to think it 


out. It’s all a great muddle, Louise 

He found it more of a muddle as the 
days went on. He had never worked 
for his living And now he was asking 
himself, “What can I do?” He gave up the 
apartment, sold his car, sold the furniture 
and sent the check to his wife 

When she sent it back, he returned it 
He wanted to rage and rant. But his letter 
was dignified—“He could not take her 
money.” 

He had given up Louise, and had writ 
ten the truth. “I find the romance does not 
survive the intrusion of real things.’ 

He lived in a cheap boarding-house in 
an impossible part of town. He dropped 
completely out of his old world 

And so the summer passed, and the 
winter came, and it was cold and rainy, 
and the rain turned to sleet, and, on the 
night before Christmas, Francis, coming 
into his shabby boarding-house with his 
feet wet, shivered when he went to bed, 
and waked with a fever, and went to sleep 
again—and floated off finally on a wave of 
unconsciousness which frightened his land 
lady into fits when she found him 

And winter came, too, to Willow Bend, 
and it was on the very day that Francis 
came home with his feet wet, that Dennis 


or Love of Snow 


“And I would like to tell you more,” he 
said gently. Then, after another little pause, 
he began: “The next morning Jane was up 
early to see Medwin off. He was leaving 
for the East. I met her at the spring house 

Let us go to the Lane,’ she said, ‘I 
very especially want to see you.’ 

She very especially wanted to tell me 
that was clear—the news that every one al 
ready knew without being told 

We walked over to Lover's Lane. It 


is the prettiest walk there is there at “The 
White’; or it used to be 

There! I'm fagged!’ said Jane, at 
ast ‘Let us sit here.’ 


It was a lovely mossy place, with the 
in fingering its way among the leaves. I 
pread her cloak and she sat close by an old 


beech and half leaned against it 
‘I slept about a half an hour, last 
nicht,’ she said, putting her hair back with 
1 lovely gesture that I used to wait for 
How much did you sleep?’ 
“*About the same,’ I said. But I did 


not look at her 


[Continued from page 7] 


“‘T thought so! 

“She said it in a tone of pity, a great 
deal as a mother might speak to a child 

“*Well, I don’t wonder!’ She clasped 
her hands softly. ‘Wasn't it dreadful! 

“T had not expected this; but I was glad 
of it. It seemed to give me Jane, Jane 
Selden, back again 

“*It somehow wasn't like you,’ I said 

“*No,’ she said pensively, ‘I like to 
think it wasn't.’ 

“There was a long silence, then at last she 
said: ‘Isn't a jealous woman a dreadful 
creature ?” 

“I made no answer 

“I'm sure there isn’t a soul at ‘The 
White,” she continued, ‘who won't have 
that saying on the tip of her tongue this 
morning. Then she turned her face more 
fully toward me, brightly. ‘But that is pre 
cisely why I asked you to come here with 
me. I wanted to tell you that I do not 
care one little bit in the wide world what 
any of them say or think. The only one I 
do care about is you.’ 





er Husband 


little 


Moran brought his Canadian bride 


with him-to Willow Bend to spend the 
holidays with Barbara 
The little bride’s name was Harriet 


And she wasn't in the least like her name 

“But now that I am married I fancy 
I'll be different,” she said whimsically. 

“Marriage doesn’t make you different 
Underneath, you are just the same, what- 
ever you make yourself on the surface.” 

“But if you love your husband,” Har- 
riet said breathlessly, “you want to be 
what he wants you to be—” 

Barbara spoke sharply. “No, 
You must be what you are.” 

It was after this that Barbara said to 
Dennis, “You must always be as fine and 
good as she thinks you are.” 

And Dennis said, “I am not 
good. But she loves me.’ 

Barbara folded her hands on her knees 
“There are two kinds of love that a woman 
gives, Dennis. One is the love which has 
reverence in it and respect, and the other 
is the love which a mother gives to her 
little bad boy. I sometimes think that if 
I had cared—that way—for France, I 
might have made a man of him.” 

“There isn't the making of a man in 
him,” Dennis said hotly 

Late that night, the fire died down and 
the candles sputtered, and Barbara sat alone 
by the fire, a sad little ghost in a room 
of many memories 

Then, suddenly, upon the silence of the 
night, the telephone rang insistently 

Barbara, startled, sprang to it, to find 
that they wished to transcribe a telegram 
And the telegram was from Francis’ fright- 
ened landlady! 


you don't 


fine and 


She had found Barbara's address on a 
letter which her lodger had written the 
night before 


. 

Francis lay thin and pale, after weeks of 
pain, in the parlor bedroom of the big farm- 
house, in the midst of a puffy bed, with old 
Ellen to wait on him. As he grew better, 
he could see, through the open door, the 
fire leaping, and the black cat and four 
kittens on the hearth-rug. He could see 
Barbara in her white dress as she stood in 
the doorway and smiled at him 

And, finally, there was a day when he 
could lie in a long chair in front of the 
fire in the big room. The black cat wel- 
comed him and brought the choicest of the 
kitten-cats and dropped it into his lap 
Babs sat down in a low chair beside 

“Do you like it here, Francis?” 
it’s heaven—Babs. What 
come back—?” 

France.” 


him 
“Like it? It’s 
made you let me 
“IT wanted you 
“Wanted me?” 
“Yes. I was—alone—you see we needed 
each other—France. And marriage is deeper 
than just liking the same things. And Love 
makes people try not to see the—differ- 
ences 


“But—you don’t love me, Babs 
She looked up at him, and there was 
something in her eyes which made him 


catch his breath. Something unbelievably 
sweet and shy, that seemed to lift him up 
on wings of hope 

“Oh, my little bad boy,” she said, softly, 
“I am so glad to have you—home.” 


White 


“All this seemed strange and different 
Having made the acquaintance last night 
of a jealous Jane whom I had never before 
met, I was now to be introduced to a peni 
tent Jane, equally strange to me 

“*You see,” she kept on, ‘you are dif- 
ferent. You have been my friend always; 
why, you—you—raised me!’ 

“I cannot tell you how prettily she 
s2id it, and laughed as she said it 

“*So,’ she continued, ‘I'm going to tell 
you what I'm going to tell you, and just as 
fast as I ever can. You must not inter- 
rupt me. First of all,’ she said, ‘I want to 
tell you that I am not engaged to Mr. 
Medwin. I broke the engagement on the 
way to the station this morning. Next, I 
want to tell you that I could have got 
home last night in time, but I thought it 
best not to. I shall not tell you all the 
details, only the facts.’ 

“She opened her eyes on me, as though 
to emphasize this, and then closed them 
again and continued: 

[Continued on page 40] 
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to Keep the 
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Jo oft — 


and free from the irritating effects of the sun 
and the wind. Then, too, the dust is bad 
for one’s complexion.—| don’t know of any- 
thing so good as 


FLAGS 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Creal 


for this purpose. Everybody in our house uses it, 








and always has ever since | can remember.—1 want 
you to try it and see how quickly in cleanses’ and 
soothes and softens, no matter how rough or imitated 
the skin may be. I am sure you will like it from the 
moment its refreshing fragrance greets you.—No 
grease, no danger of injury or growth of hair;—just 
delightful benefit and gratification. 


Hinds Cold Cream: Semi-greaseless, highly refined. For complexion 
and massage. 
Hinds Disappearing Cream: Nanishing, greaseless, fragrant, cleans- 


ing Re lie ves cak hy hngers Ideal base for fac e ow der 
* 6 i 


Hinds Cream Soap: Adds to the skin-health and beauty of its users 
Makes a rich, creamy lather in soft or alkaline water. Has unusual cleans 


ing anc 1 soften ing qualities 


Hinds Cre-mis Face Powder: Wonderiully soft, delicate and clinging 
White and all tints 


Hinds Cre-mis Talcum: Charms by its fragrance: purified, borated. 
Superfine quality. Makes velvety soft skin 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. 3 kinds of 

Cream, 5c. Talcum, 2c. Trial cake Soap, 6c. Sample, Face Pow- 

der, 2c., Trial Box, 12c. Altractive week-end Box, 35c¢. postpaid. 
Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are 
selling everywhere, or will be mailed, 


postpaid in U. S. A., from Laboratory 
A. S. HINDS 


217 West Street, Portland, Maine 
















































se 1 Dust Mennen’s be- 
tween the sheets ona 
i bot night. They will 


feel like sheerest silk. 


Trade Mark 


Tf only all of us had Nurses! 


Think of being always comfortable as a freshly 
bathed baby—no skin irritation, no chafing from 
corsets or collars or belts or tight shoes—our 
bodies kept smooth and cool with a silky film of 
Mennen’s Talcum Powder. 

It’s a pleasure to comfort a lovable mite of a 
baby but grown-ups must look out for themselves. 


Try Mennen’s—a shower of it—after your 
bath; coddle yourself with the comfort of it; play 
you are a baby. You know your skin is really 
just about as tender and sensitive as a baby’s and 
you wear lots tighter clothes. 


If you’ve never tried it, you will be amazed 
at the comfort of a Mennen Talcum bath. Your 
clothes will feel ose and won't irritate your skin 
in hot weather. You won’t know you have a skin. 


Let Mennen’s mean to you what it has meant 
to millions of happy babies. 


There is a big difference in Talcums. Some 
are good and some are inferior. Mennen’s was 
the first Borated Talcum and it is our belief that 
nothing better is made. It is safer to use Men- 
nen’s. 

Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original bora- 
ted formula which has never been bettered—in- 
clude a variety to satisfy every need: Borated; 
Violet; Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each charm- 
ingly perfumed; and the new Talcum for Men 
which is neutral in tint and delightful after shav- 
ing. Send 5 cents for a sample can of any one 
brand, or 25 cents for any five. 


MENNSNS 


TALCUM POWDSRS 


The House of Mennen has made NOW IN THE NEW 


the world more comfortable 
only by producing the first Borated 
Talcum, but by inventing the equally 
important Kora-Konia for more seri- 
ous skin abrasions, severe chafing and 
sunburn. It has somewhat the same 
soothing and healing action as talcum, 
but contains in addition, several ingre- 
dients of recognized medicinal value. 
Mennen’s Tar Shampooing Cream 
and Cold Cream are toilet necessities. 


noe LARGE-SIZE, 
ECONOMICAL CAN 


QeRgHarp Mennen CHEMICAL Co. 


42 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory: Montreal, Quebex 


Sales Agents in Canada 
Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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The Whining Child 


By Sidonie Matzner Gruenberg 


Vice-President ot Federation for Child Study 


HAVE a little boy of two and a half 
| years, who always cries when he wants 

anything,” a mother in a far-away 

town writes me. “If he wants food, he 
cries for it before saying what he wants. As 
I go about my work, he follows me crying 
I know that he is well, but I do not know 
what to do to break him of this habit.” 

When a child of this age has the whin- 
ing habit, the first possible cause to be in- 
vestigated is that of health. This mother 
says that her child is well. But often a 
child seems well when he really is not. He 
may be in poor health without suffering 
pain; he may have a disordered digestion 
without the mother suspecting it. If the 
child can not digest milk, for example, or 
eggs, he can often go a long time without 
the mother discovering the fact. He may 
get slight bilious attacks from time to time, 
without the mother knowing it; or, if she 
does know it, she may not trace the dis- 
order to his diet 

A child suffering even slight discomfort 
from improper food will be irritable and 
unhappy, without being able to show just 
what ails him In this condition it is a 
very simple matter for him to get into 
the habit of whining on no apparent prov- 
ocation 

Another physical source of the con- 
dition that shows itself in the manner de 
cribed is found in irregularity of bowel 
action. Neglect of the elimination of the 
refuse from the intestines will give the child 
the sort of feeling that grown people some- 
times describe as the “blues.” In this con- 
dition the child is more likely to cry and 
whine than to make an effort to find the 
words to ask for what he wants or to find 
ome occupation for himself 

There are so many physical conditions 
that may bring about the habit described 
by Mrs. Leonard, that it seems hardly 
worth while to consider other causes until 
we have made perfectly sure that the child 
is indeed well physically. 


[ must be recognized, however, that chil- 

dren may acquire the distressing habit of 
crying and whining, and keep it even when 
they are quite well In that case it is 
probable that the child has simply learned 
that he can get what he wants by crving 
Under these circumstances it is necessary 
for the mother to make a determined effort 
to replace this habit with a more cheerful 
one 

Take the matter of food, for example 
It should not be necessary, under normal 
conditions, for the child to ask for food 
He should have his food served to him at 
regular times, and he should have nothing 
to eat between these times. When the hour 
for a meal comes, the mother should an- 
ticipate the child's request by calling him to 
eat before he has a chance to cry for it 

“Come, Tommy,” I can hear the mother 
calling, “let's get ready for supper.” And 
the cheerful suggestion ought to do a great 
deal to overcome the child’s impulse to 
pout or cry 

Of course it is impossible to anticipate 
every wish that may arise in the course of 
the child's day Nor is it wise to trail 
after the child to please him and humor 
him all day long, even if you can spare the 
time. But it is certainly possible to make 
the child learn first that he can get what 
he wants without crying, and second that 
crying will interfere with his happiness 

Whenever the child makes a demand ac- 
companied by a whine, withhold the favor 


until he has repeated his request without 
crying. There is danger of antagonizing 
the child, and of thus making him cry still 
more. But if you hold the desired object 
before him, and in a friendly way try to 
make him realize that all he wants is com- 
ing to him, you will make a smile supplant 
the frown 

In some cases a child acquires the habit 
of crying for what he wants because he is 
always refused his requests, often, as he 
well knows, without reason. So many par- 
ents have the habit of denying a child’s 
wishes, almost as if children naturally ask 
for what they should not have. Let the 
healthy child discover that nagging or cry- 
ing brings what he wants, and it will not 
take him long to establish this as his regu- 
lar practice 


you will find that unless you have made 

a special effort to overcome the im- 
pulse, you will be saying “No!” to the 
child many times a day, when it would 
really do no harm to say “Yes!” Let him 
have what he wants, if it is at all possible, 
and let him have it before he nags for it 
On the other hand, once you have made up 
your mid that he is not to have it, let no 
amount of nagging or crying change your 
mind. For to the child this will only mean 
that he has but to cry long enough or loud 
enough, and he can get whatever he may 
demand 

Perhaps the most serious aspect of the 
whining child’s development is the one sug- 
gested by the mother’s statement that as 
she goes about her work, the child follows 
her, crying. Suppose he did not cry, as he 
followed her thus about her work, would 
not his case call for thoughtful considera- 
tion? The child has no business trailing 
after his mother in this manner. He may, 
indeed, sit quietly by, watching her at 
work; but this only for short periods, and 
not too frequently. He ought to be about 
his own business, he ought to have his own 
affairs to look after. When he is with 
mother, he may “help” her—which often 
enough means taking time and attention 
from her work. Mother can send him on 
idle errands from one room to another, and 
thus keep him trotting and doing. But so 
long as he has no occupation of his own he 
will be demanding attention. If this is not 
forthcoming, he will be unhappy 


UST as we have learned that work is a 
remedy for much of the unhappiness 
of adult life, we know that a child needs to 
be constantly occupied if he is to remain 
in good spirits. Too much altogether of 
children’s difficulties, and of their parents 
difficulties with them, come from lack of 
suitable occupation. Play is just as neces 
ary for the child as food, even though a 
lack of one does not show itself in the 
same kinds of results as a lack of the other 
A busy child is a happy child 
There is no need for elaborate toys, and 
there is no need for games. Every activity 
is fun enough for the child, and imitating 
the movements of the elders is real play 
Some children will pick up things and find 
their own occupations with them; but for 
many it is necessary that older people sug- 
gest activities. You will have to gather 
spools and blocks and boxes and other 
odds and ends, and use ail of your in 
genuity, in many cases, to get the child 
“doing.” Especially important is this where 
the child has already acquired the habit of 
following mother around aimlessly 


Money-Making Contest Announcement 


E HAVE received such overwhelming numbers of letters in our Home Money- 
Making Contest, that our judges are still reading them! However they are about 


ready to make the difficult decision. 


In our July Magazine we will publish the 


names of all prize winners and the contribution winning the first prize. 
We have found these splendid accounts of paying home-work a real inspiration. 
We know other home-workers and would-be money-makers will find them rich in 


practical, useful suggestions. 
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The Baby Cariole provides ts precious lutl 
f room to roll, toss, play, stretch and grow in perfect freedom, 
and safety. Cariole babies have serene, happy dis- 
Mothers of Cartole babies have more time for rest and 
because the child does not require so much handling 


¢ tenant wih plen 


hah piness, 
positions. 


recreation, 











vonder the chiid Often Becomes peeviih and bad-tempered 


The Baby Cariole 


A play-place and slumber-chamber for baby with plenty 
of room to romp, play, kick, stretch, and grow in perfect 
freedom, happiness, and safety. 

The smooth-running, rubber-tired wheels make it easy 
to roll the Cariole outdoors to porch or lawn, where baby 
can spend most of his time in the health-giving fresh air. 

The precious little tenant is protected all the time from 
flies, mosquitoes, and neighborhood animals by rust-proof, 
finely woven wire screening on all sides and by a snugly 


fitting mosquito net over the top. In the early days of the 
baby’s life the mattress and spring are raised to Bassinet 
height, which is about as high as the seat of a chair. This 
saves the mother’s strength, prevents stooping and lifting, 
and makes the care of the baby easier. 

When the creeping stage comes, mattress and spring are 
dropped to the lower rest. Baby cannot possibly fall out. 
Nor can he climb out until he is two years old. After that 
The Baby Cariole will serve as a roomy, comfortable bed. 


30 Days’ Trial Right in Your Own Home 
Easy Monthly Payments 


The Baby Cariole is far superior to a crib from every point of view; it is 
healthier and more comfortable than the cramped, stuffy confines of a peram- 
bulator. It is a boonto the mother as well as to the child, because it reduces 
lifting and handling of the child to a minimum, and because while in a 
Cariole the baby — asleep or awake — does not require constant watching. 

We want The Baby Cariole to prove its worth right in your own 
home, and without the slightest risk or obligation on your part. We want 
you to see your child screened from danger and annoyance, sleeping wher- 
ever it is best to sleep—outdoors or in—in the breeze or out of drafts—in 
the sunshine or in the shade. 


Then we want you to see how Baby awake will love the Cariole and 


how he will thrive in it. You can have him near you wherever you are, 
without holding him. He 


airy, comfortable castle. 


will be serenely content in his safe, roomy, 


We will sena you at our risk a Baby Cariole 
You may use it every day 


So, we make this offer 
(complete outfit), transportation prepaid by us 
and every night for a month. Then, if you don’t like it, or baby doesn’t like 
it, or if for reason in the world you wish to return it, you may do so 
at our expense. If you decide to 
keep The Baby Cariole, you can pay in little monthly installments. Only 
You need have no fear 


any 
Your first payment will be refunded 


perfectly new and unused Cariole outfits are sold 
that a used mattress will be sent you—we destroy them 


A Practical Necessity — Not a Luxury 


It saves money 
because it makes unnecessary the purchase of basket, bassinet, and crib. It 
cares for the baby asleep and awake, and will serve as a crib until he is old 
enough to sleep in a bed. It consists of framework of light, thoroughly 
seasoned wood (enameled in white) which will not swell nor warp — sides 
soft, 


The Baby Cariole is a practical necessity—not a luxury. 


luxuriously 


FREE 


Wind - Shield 
Sunshade and 
Travel-Bag 


fe those who respond 
promptly to this advertise 
ment, we will send with the 
outfit, Absolutely Free, a 
Combination Wind-Shield 
and Sunshade and Travel 
Bag This article is made 
to fit over all, or any part, 
of the Cariole 


covered with strong, fine mesh, rust-proof wire screen 









ms 
Asks 


Packed for Travel 


It shields the child from 
rain, sun-glare, or drafts, 
and thus makes it possible 
for him to spend more time 
in the open. It also serves 














60 Liberty Street, Albany, N. Y. 


thick, silk floss mattress (spring and mattress can be raised to different 
heights)—strong, easy-running, rubber-tired wheels —and a close-htting mos- 
quito netting which covers the top—strongly built, and will last indefinitely. 
Hundreds of families have used a Baby Cariole toservethree and four children. 
Its appearance is unusually attractive — to see a Cariole is to want a baby. 


The outfit comes folded; assembling the parts is a matter of minutes and ease, 


Our Special $129 Down Offer 


On receipt of $1.00 (personal checks accepted )The Baby Cariole, 
complete in all respects, and the Free Wind-Shield and Travel-Bag, 
will be sent you, transportation prepaid by us. 
days and 30 nights at our risk. 

If you wish to return the outfit, you may do so 
at our expense, and your first payment will be re- 
funded without quibble or question; the trial will 
not have cost you a penny. There are absolutely no 
strings to this offer. If you decide to keep The Baby 
Cariole, send us $2.00 a month for only nine (9) 
months, total price, $19.00. 

lf you prefer to settle at once 
rather than to pay monthly, deduct 
$1.50 from the regular price and send 
us $17.50. 
money-back offer applies to cash pur- 


Let Baby use it 30 


Use This 


Coupon 


THE BABY CARIOLE COMPANY 
60 Liberty Street, Albany, N. Y. 





The 30 days’ approval, 


MCala 6-18 
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° 
as a Travel-Bag—see illus- .? ‘ @ Enclosed is $1.00, send me, transportation prepaid, The Baby 
; . = ¥ chasers also. © Cariole Complete Outfit and the Wind-Shield and Trave 
tration — and makes it an - Sy oe dey: 
s f 4 oe Bag. It satisfied, I w sendy $ a month f a ) 
easy matter for the Cariole Write for terms on Canadian and © months. If not satisfied, I will return the Cariole within 
~ to go with Baby on vaca- Foreign orders ° 30 days at your expense, and you will refund frst payment 
” ds , tions. Many Carioles have - : 
i a6 , i > Nan 
a , S traveled around the world The Bab Ca ole Oo s ame 
. . . . . - 
Wind-Shield Attached in this convenient way y ri ° - 
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ew KAZO 


the hot months 
Summer Kazoo. 


as the 
extra in Canada. 


hose 


free on request. 














The Summer Kazoo 
A CHUBBY / 
HEALTHY BABY ' 
~ . 1 > 
If you mothers -to-be \* j 
are planning for healthy a 


babies ~and of course 








\ 
\ 
you are ~ be sure you + J ~~. 
' { A 
are taking the very best 
care of yoursell 
. , . 
Wi te today jor Our booklet Good Sense 
Rules for Prospective Mothers ~ there 
is no charge. 
THE FERRIS BROS CO 
Makers fers Maternity Corsets 
48-50-42 E. a1 st. Street, New York 
fered vc ur choice 
; and sizes in “he ows line ot oO! 
» Ne & * bicycles, shown in 
















tull color in the big new Free Cata- 
) log. We pay all the freight charges 
~ from Chicago to your town 

allowed 


.30 Days Free Trial ss: 
Bpbicycle you select, actual riding test 
Ain your own town for a full month, 
Do not buy until you get our great 
inew trial oner — be a 
) | Direct- ae iter te and pric 
ts AMPS, HORNS, dale, 
i TIRES single wheels NS. pe pair 
parts for all makes of bicycles at low 
Prices that will astonish you. Most un 
usual values and terms 





Riaer SEND NO MONEY but write today 
Agente SE ANCYCLE COMPANY 
Wanted EA Ds Dept. W-26 Chicage 


Send 0c. for a big 
He. worth of Pins 
and a dainty Pin- 
Tray as wel 
OAKVILLE CO 

WATERBURY, CONN 


WN MATERNITY 





Wr 


(G) ; *‘Mater Modes'’ sent free }).)\ 


Lane Bryant, 38th St. at 5th Ave., New York 


t 








“Tro “AT . , wh 
SUSPENDER WAISTS 
For Summer Time 

Little boys and girls wearing socks 
can be perfectly comfortable during 
ifthey wear the new 

It's carefully con- 
; structed just as the other Kazoo Sus- 
pender Waists are 
suspender waist and body developer. 
£ The Summer Kazoo costs 60c 
Kazoo Suspender Waist 


If you cannot get the Summer Kazoo 
or the Kazoo Suspender Waist with 
supporters) order direct giving 
us name of nearest dealer 


"| penny returned to you if you don't 
= > like the Kazoo . t, “The 
Right Way to Dress Kiddies,” se 


Our 


The HARRIS SUSPENDER COMPANY 


Dept. A, 694 Broadway at 4th St. 
New York 











> 


A 


Kazoo Suspender Waist 
Style 4 


and it, too, isa 
Same 
20c 


Every 


bookle The 


sent 


Sto 18 years 


Style B—4 to 10 years 
Style G—4 to 18 years 




















Albaarerized 
FOOD 
If your baby is not 
the picture of health 
and strength, try 
Eskay’s. 
We will mail you 
large trial package 
free on re quest. 


Smith, Kline & French Co. 
472 Arch Street 








Baby Won't Cry When in a “ROCK-A-BYE” 


off the floor 


The Reock-e-Bye Swing keeps baby 
relieves mother of are eev baby happy 
Swing can be hung anywhere, indoors or out 


without backrest 


Mo. 2, $2.50 Mo. 1 ( 


‘hal net mar 
piapsible. Baby cannot 
ove RICE $2 
ywhere in U. 8. postpaid 
orders, l6c. extra f . 
wing No. 1, 25¢. fo 
No. 2 or High Chair. 
PERFECTION 
mrG. CO., 
27078 Lettingwell 
Ave., St. Louis. 


DEALERS 
Write for 
proposi 


HIGH CHAIR 




























$2 30 
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“BAT HASWE ET: 








‘Vacation Money! 


Would you like an extra $10.00 
Vacation Money this year? You 
can have it. Just write a card to 


McCALL’S Magazine and ask how 
hundreds of women are earning their 
vacation money every year by doing 
the pleasant work that McCALL’S 
has for them in their neighborhood. 


250 West 37th St., 
New York 





Cuticura 
For Baby’s 
Itchy Skin 


All druggists; i 3 ~ Oint- 
ment 25 and 60 aleum 25 
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A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 


Make your bath a luxury. 


Don't bathe in hard water; it roughens and irritates the skin. 


A spoonful of BATHASWEET in your bath brings the softness of rain water and the fragrance 
of « thousand flowers. “ A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and invigorates. 





have 
If vou Mike 
‘ I 


Small size 35c, large size 75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. E. 


te draw, he 


man with the same ability 
te | 


z k ’ s, explains thes pport : 
t 
You should read it before deciding on your Iie werk. Se for 


Federal School of Commercial Designing, 5501 Warner Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Perhaps very 
t a trained Cor er Illustrator Develop y 
you are pald as much asa 
rally fitted for the work. W “ 

y le not se | 


I r home 
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MP Hair Pins 


5 Sizes-5¢ and 1O0¢ Everywhere — 
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The Silver 


Re 4S 


By Jo 


HE toy soldier was called Wee Wooden 
Willy because he was wee and because 
he was wooden and because his 


name was Willy. The rag doll’s name 
was Rosy because her cheeks were pink 

The other night when all was dark and 
every one was sleeping, Wee Wooden Willy 
stood on guard beside the bedroom door 
Rosy Rag Dolly was hanging over the edge 
of the toy box. Soon the room grew 
lighter, the moon was peeping in, and when 
it had crept along as far as the middle of 
the room—there 
stood a little 
mouse, leaning on 
a candy cane! 

He was soft 
and fuzzy, just as 
any mouse might 
be, but instead of 
being gray or 


Mouse 


McMahon 
elf again. Then he looked at the ginger 
bread lady and said, 

“O dear, O dear, and what have I done? 


How could I have been so thoughtless? We 
cannot eat her. I should have brought a 
roundy cooky with crinkly edges.” 

“Why,” asked Wee Wooden Willy, 
“won't she do?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the elf. “You 
must never throw stones, you must never 
harm birds, and never bite a gingerbread 
lady, never bite a gingerbread lady.” 

“Quite right 
Just so,” said 
Rosy Rag Dolly 
“But what'll we 
do for a party?” 

The ginger- 
bread lady spoke 


up and said, “Let’s 
have a dancing 








brown or white, party.” 
his fur was all of The other three 
silver, shimmering jumped up and 
in the light. down and, when 
Rosy simply they did, Rosy 
stared and stared, Rag Dolly’s feei 
and Willy couldn't went plop-plop 
speak, while the plop, and Wee 
Silver Mouse, who paid no attention to Wooden Willy's went tap-tap-tap, but the 
them, took off his fur and hung it on a faery man’s feet made no sound at all, al 
chair. Then he was an elf—a tiny man though he was the liveliest of the lot 
with a long-tailed coat, a long red nose and Then they began to dance, singing their 
wispy long gray hair own music in four different kinds of voices 
Rosy Rag Dolly said, “Goodness me!” Rosy Rag Dolly danced with Wee Wooden 
and Wee Wooden Willy said “We Then Willy, and the gingerbread lady with the elf, 
they both said, “Why, Deeny Man, we and they went ‘round and ‘round and 
thought you were a mouse!” ‘round like dolls on top of a music box 








The faery laughed and said, Oh, no, I 
just use that shape for traveling. It’s con- 
venient and it gets me everywhere. But 
I'm really an elf.” 

“To-night,” he went on, “I felt a bit 


lonesome, so I thought I'd come and see if 
you'd care to have a party.” 


Rosy Rag Dolly clapped her hands, and 


And the while they sang their own 
music 
Soon 
was going 
marked, 
“Now we must stop dancing. 
ing too dark to see.” 


So they all said good-by to one another 


all 


the moon 
man re- 


grew darker, 
and the deeny 


the 
home, 


room 


It’s grow- 








they went put-put-put when she clapped The little fellow shook hands with Wee 
them together Wooden Willy, 
Wee Wooden saying, 
Willy clapped “Good - by, 
his hands, and old man.” 
they went tik- Then he 
tik-tik. And bowed low 
both cried, to Rosy Rag 
“Fine! but Dolly and said, 
where shall we “Good eve- 
get anything to ning, miss.” 
eat ?” And bow- 
The elf said, ing very, very 
“H'm That's low to the 
so, that’s so gingerbread 
what shall we lady he said, 
have to eat? “I'm sorry I 
But wait a must leave you 
minute. I have now. Perhaps 
an idea. Mice I’1l come 
always know again.” 
where the food He took his 
is kept.” fur and put it 
So he put on again. He 
on his fur and was the Silver 
became the Mouse once 
Silver Mouse more, the shiny 
again. Silver Mouse. 
He wiggled his nose, sniff-sniff-sniff, and He wiggled his nose, sniff-sniff-sniff, and 
then said, “Eeek, eeek, eeek!” which meant peered eagerly here and there about the 
“Ha, ha! Now I know.” room, which was now quite dark. Again 
He scampered away he wiggled his nose, sniff-sniff-sniff, and 
Rosy and Willy waited and waited making a sudden dash at the gingerbread 
Pretty soon, skippetty-skip, and the lady he caught her up and ran away with 
mouse came back, carrying a gingerbread her for supper 
cooky, a fat little gingerbread lady “Why, the idea!” exclaimed Rosy Rag 


He stood her down against the leg of 
the chair, and taking off his fur became an 


“I’m shocked! I’m astonished!” 
[Continued on page 52] 
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Only the Best Is Good 
Enough for Baby 


That’s granted—but do you know that when it comes 
to children’s underclothing, the best is also the most 
economical and not necessarily the highest in price ? 


“NM” Garments 


“The Perfect Underwear for Children” 


are best because so comfortable—the fabrics so soft, pliable, nor 
irritating,—the fit so perfect, non-binding,—the 
Most economical because so serviceable and durable 

The red “MA” 


Shirts, Fold-Over and Buttoned Styles, 


seams so smootn 


mark is a certainty of satisfaction in Infants 
Diaper-Supporting Bands, 


—Children’s Waists—and Waist Union Suits—“A\” Knit Under 
wear for all the kiddies 
Ask for them by name at your dry goods store. Help your 


children to better health and comfort. 


Minneapolis Knitting Works 


636 Bryant Avenue North 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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f ee wanna ~* 
. _ 2 On a 


Your Hair Can 
Look Youthful 
Again ‘ 


ON'T give up the pleasure | 
md opportunities of youth " 
be has turned your . 











cause age 
hair gray avd faded, or streaked 
with eras You can easily re 
tore all its youthful dark color 
snd lustre ifely and surely 
th WBAN HATER COLOR 
RESTORE! 
« ‘ BAN estore the origi ! 
of the hair gradually aud 
— ura And brings back, too 
AYVv youthful seftness and beaut 
\ Vs\SAV YY ecause () BAN invigorates scalp 
VAG OASY-DLY di hats i keeps them bealti 
! ‘ eradivates dandrufl 


HAIR COLOR RESTORER 


(Guaranteed) 
t t w f ' 


* " . h apt 





gray, streaked with ra faded, Q BAN 
F ke * @ totlet t . 
2 Q-BAN HAIR TONIC 
% 50c and $1.00 
> ires-ing @ essary to the proper care of 
. i andruff, keeps the bai and promotes its growth. 
“ 2 KAN LIQUII HAMPOO, Q BAN fo tl 
>» 0A BAN ODORLESS DEPILATORY 
hy HESSIG-ELLIS DRUG CO.,Memphis, Tenn 
' > 
a. ar a 








Easily 
As 
‘/ This? 


There is no longer any need for you to hear 
imperfectly, for straining to hear or being con- 
spicuous in any way. Over a quarter million 
deaf people are now hearing clearly with the 
Acousticon. And since the pertecting of our 
new 1918 Acousticon—smalier, better and just 
as strong as ever, it is po More noticeable than 
in the above picture 

There is no need, either to take any of these 
statements without proof We have always 
been willing to prove what the Acousticon will 
doin each individual case, without a cent of 
expense to the user. That's the reason we have 
over a quarter of a million enthusiastically 
satistied customers now, 





Maiwied Crone 











This cream is distinguishe in ‘ Just write us saying, “I am hard of hearing and 
sms"’ byw the wet that it ntains certain quali will try the Acousticon.”” We will send you, delivery 
that give health to the It does more than charges paid, the 
rely cleanse and soft helps your skin to - 

ith ‘beauty. "Por 25 yeare it has been used b3 cousticon 
ix ir women the world ovet No other can » 
from Ingra Milkweed Cream For 10 Days ICTOCR Ne Deposit 
t to show t proper glow use Ingram’s F Trial D TOGRAPH N E 

, : I fumed Saf Cor ree ifi ocxpense 

1 cake Noy t rhree shades, Hx All we agk is that you give ita fairtrial in your own 

: . home and amid familiar surroundings. Then there 

us , me an be ne doubt of whether it improves your hearing 

fain t ? ‘ if it does not do se, we want it hack without a cent 
purs ; ‘ v ered ans f ex eto you for the trial, because we know it 
i ht i " Guest Room 8 is d business policy to have none but satisfied 





(m4) an 
Ingram Company 
61 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


enthusiastic customers—That's the only kind 
Write for your FREE TRIAL today 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1361 Candler Bidg,, N. Y. 


Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Building, Monfreal 





row have 


Frederick F. 
Windsor, Ont. 


Stiff Ashiss 


may be relieved quickly with Absorbine, Jr. 
Don't be inconvenienced and annoyed with 
Massage the parts w ith 











tired, aching muscles. 
Absorbine, Jr., and rout out the trouble 
it reduces soreness and inflammation effec 


[UDEN> | 
ental ans 
*couatt DROPS 
tually and ma pleasant manner. 


Absorbineu: 





THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


Turn Spring Sneezes - > 
than a liniment-—it is a Into Smiles 


antiseptic and germicide 

Luden’s give quick relief 
from annoying ‘‘cold in 
the head.”’ Stop 
throat tickle at 
night — sweeten 
the breath—use- 
fulin many ways 












Is more 
positive 
This its efficiency and its uses 
When applied to cuts and bruises it kills the 
ase plic ally c le an 
Sw ollen glands 


increases 


germs, makes the wound 
and promotes rf apid healing. 
and veins, wens, cysts and bursal 
e nlargements yield readily to the 
applic ation of Absorbine, Jr 
Absorbine, Jr., 


is safe and econom: 


alt se vt womade of herbs and is 
pow ! few drops re c 
aaa FOR YOUR SOLDIER 


BOY IN CAMP 


Or on dusty hikes 
and drills, Luden's 
are very refreshing 

{. NH. LUDEN, READING, PA. 


5 Cc ucuct 


Seld Everywhere 


Keen Abs ine, Ir., at hand for 
tgenci $!.25 a bottle at drug- 


gists wer 


A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTL 


with booklet and labora 
nailed anywhere for 
10 ' stan 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
395 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 













Send for 


Trial Bottle 


Make those pimples or blem- 
ishes go away How many 
times have you looked into the 
mirror and wished that your 
8410 were without a blemish. 


D.D.D. 


The Standard Skin Wash 
Wash this lotion over your 
pimplesor blemishes. D.D Dp 
will remove your skin afflix 
tions and allay the irritated 
tissues t is a soothing com- 
pound of oil of wintergreen, 
Ff -erine and otber cooling 

wredient 
' for genere jal bottle 
rite Today of D DD and g: rote 

10. 







om your in troubles erie 
» cvver postawe and packing. Write 


D. D. D. Company Dept. A 
» 3845 Ravenswood Pk. Ave.,Chicago, IL 
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Common-Sense Beauty Talks 


By Annette Beacon 


HE was a rather plain woman, when 
one came to analyze nose, mouth, pro 
entered a 


file, figure Yet she never 
room without, for a moment, arrest 
ing attention, nor left it without the room 


seeming to hold, for a brief few moments, 
an elusive but lovely suggestion of her 

Pretty women may be more or less care- 
less of personal detail, and yet not suffer 
too grievously for their omissions; plain 
women become irretrievably unattractive if 
they but fail to dot one “i” or cross one “t, 
metaphorically speaking. This was a lesson 
she had learned in a rather hard school, I 
afterward found. Five years of her life 
had been made painfully unhappy through 
the drab exterior which failed to hold at 
tention long enough for the inner loveliness 
to be recognized. Friends that she coveted, 
love that she felt might easily be hers, were 
slipping out of her life, when she awoke to 
a realization 
that in some 
way she must 
look the 
lovely things 
she felt 

She found 





the way—not | 
at all a dif I 
ficult one, i 
but a de 1 
liberate love- 

ly striving to , 


express in 
manner, ex 
pression, 
voice, smile, 
movement, 
clothes, her 


self just as 
she was 
To stand 


out from the 
uninteresting 
rank and file, 
one must 
strive to be 
an individual 
no, not just 
an individual 
but the par 
ticular indi 
vidual which =] 
is one’s inner 


The Way 


self. What in 
you is love to Loveli- 
ly? Help it to ness is 
come forth, Opento 
to speak in All Who 
your voice, Heed 
smile in your 
eyes, suggest 
iiself in your move- 
ments 

This is acquiring real 
beauty; yet even real 
beauty should not dis- 


dain a scrupulous atten- 
tion to the details of the 


personal toilet—indeed it 
will never be real beauty 
if it does, for a delicate 


loveliness within demands a 
delicate loveliness without 
Keeping this in mind, util 

ize every available aid to secure 

this daintiness and _ freshness 

How about “roses in rose time,” 
for instance? Never throw away a 
single withered rose. Pluck the petals 

apart and lay them on paper in a cool 
airy place, outdoors, to dry. Take them 
in at night, turn each petal, and put 
out the next Gay to air again. Keep 
this up until every particle of moisture 
has been drained from them. Put in a 
jar and keep for innumerable uses that 


will make you carry the breath of roses 
with you wherever you go 
Being very, very dainty about your 


toilet, you probably have upon your dress- 
ing table either a covered glass jar of tiny 
absorbent cotton pads, each to be utilized 
only once to dust on the powder you use, 
or else a hanging bag of such little pads 
In either case, make a small closely meshed 
net bag, fill with the dried rose leaves and 
drop in among your powder puffs. You will 
find them delightfully dainty to use 


Y the way, you can’t be too careful of 

your hair in summer-time. It needs 
scrupulous attention to prevent its becom- 
ing moist and clammy. Air it thoroughly 
at least once a day—three times is better 
No, it doesn’t take so much time. You 
sleep with it down, of course, though prob- 
ably loosely braided. Unbraid as soon as 


Miss Beacon is always glad to answer any questions concerning Beauty. 


You will want her booklet “The Care of the Skin and Hands.” Its 


addressed envelope for reply. 




























you get up, shake it loose ard let it hang 
so, while you go about your morning toilet 
If your windows are open to every breeze 
and you lift and shake the hair occasionally, 
it should have at least a perfunctory airing 
Of course if you have time to spare, sit in 
the sun for ten or fifteen minutes. At night, 
any of us can afford sufficient time for a 
thorough airing by the window, so that all 
the moisture and the possible odors of the 
day may be dispelled 


T°? keep your skin soft and white, and 

carry out your rose idea, make yourself 
some tiny bags or pads of cheesecloth filled 
with rolled oats scented with a couple of 
drops of oil of roses. Remember, you must 
use the oil, for a couple of drops of rose- 
water or the ordinary rose perfume would 


not carry sufficient fragrance. These bags 
are to be used instead of washcloths. Dip 
quickly in and out 
of water, do not 
— 

Fer squeeze, and, after 
<4] washing the face 
\ with them, pat it dry 
with a_ soft cloth, 

but do not rub 
If the pores are 
unusually open, and 


the skin seems to lose 
its fresh _ firmness, 
sponge the face lightly 
with a rose astrin- 
gent Here is one 
with quite a_ tonic 
value. 


ROSE 
Rosewater, 1 
Tincture ¢ 

10 drops 
Cochineal, 1% 


ASTRINGENT 
ounce 
benzoin, 


grains 


Of course your 
hands receive daily 
careful attention, 
but to make them 
help in the gen- 
eral rose-time 
suggestions, use 
a few drops 
of oil of rose 
in the warm 
soapy water 
in which 
you soak 
your hingers 
before 


manicur- 
ing. If they 
have che 


distressing 
habit of 
becoming 
red and 
moist in 
summer, 


rub _ them, 
at night, 
with a gen- 


erous amount 
of Jacque- 


minot cream, 
and slip on 
loose cotton or 


silk gloves to be 
worn all night. If 
you keep this up 
faithfully it will do 
wonders to counteract 
the effects of the heat 


Rose-leaves 


will Replace JACQUEMINOT CREAM 
the Color Olive oil ounce 
Stolen from Cocoa butter, ounce 
You by the Glycerine ounce 
? Curd soap ounce 
Heat Rosewater, 6 ounces 
Oil of Reses, 4 drops 


If heat exhausts you, and instead of too 
much color you are more apt to be color- 
less, then utilize the rose again, and borrow 
a very innocent touch of what you need 
from a petal or two. Crush a petal slightly 
in the fingers, dampen it with a couple of 
drops of alcohol, then rub quite firmly on 
the cheek up near the cheek bones. It gives 
only a slight touch of color to replace that 
stolen from you by the heat. Always dust 
the face lightly with powder, after the little 
rose-petal rub 

4 good lotion for most skins, to help 


ward off sunburn, is as follows: 
SUNBURN PREVENTIVE 


Rosewater, | ounce Glycerine, 5 drams 


Use a soft cloth and apply gently to the 
face. Wipe off after five minutes. Some 
skins do not respond well to glycerine, so 
first test the preparation on the arm 


Enclose stamped, 


detailed directions and its recipes for creams and lotions make it indispensable to the woman who 
cares. Price, 10 cents. Address care of McCall’s Magazine, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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nol Soap 


imparts to her skin 


a fresh, winnin 1g glow 


Resinol Soap merits the appreciation of dis- 
criminating men and women. The most costly 
of soaps could not be more delightfully cleansing 
or purer— indeed few fancy soaps can equal 
Resinol Soap in perfect freedom from harsh, irri- 
tating alkali. In addition, Resinol Soap contains 
just enough of that soothing, healing Resinol 
medication to relieve clogged, irritated pores, 
reduce the tendency to oiliness and pimples, and 
give the skin that healthy glow which goes witha 
clear eve and a clear brain. 


Resinol Soap is not the ‘‘Fountain of Youth’’ 
but its regular use will greatly help to preserve the 
delicate texture and coloring of the complexion 
far beyond the time when most women lose them. 


Those who have once formed the habit of 
being beautiful will rarely consent to be without 
Resinol Soap for their toilet. It helps to build 
good complexions without making extra demands 
on vour already over-crowded day, and as for ex 
pense it doubtless costs no more— perhaps even 
lessthan the soap which you are at 


using. 


present 


} 


‘The same extreme purity and soothing Resinol 
medication which make Resinol Soap so good 
for the complexion also make it most beneficial 
for the hair and tor a baby’s tender skin. 

Resinol Soap ts sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet 


goods. For a guestroom-size trial cake free, write to 


Dept. 10-F, Resinol Chemical Company, Baltimore, Md 
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Jho Little Nurse 








HEN cuts, bruises, or burns 
occur—let Mentholatum, 
“the little Nurse,” heal in the | 


} 

1 more efhicient way. Not harshly— 

{ but gently as a good healing aid | 
should. 


ee 


A HEALING CREAM 


“Mentholatum 


Always made under this signature Ae 


| 

! You'll like its cool, soothing 
| “feel.” If troubled with roughened 

} hands, just rub 
on Mentholatum 












tonight. 
25c tubes. In oy 
25c, We, $! 


ee Ce we a 

DO THIS: Write today for Test Package, Free, or 
send !0c in stamps for Special Trial Size 
The Mentholatum Co., Dept. C, Buffalo, N. Y 
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El-Rado 

The “Womanly” Way 


to Remove Hair 


Hair under the arms is a needless annoyance 
Women must remove it, of course, forthe proper wear 
ing of evening frocks and transparent sleeve blouses, 
‘yut it is just as desirable for everyday comfort For 
weeks following the use of El-Rado you will enjoy a 
anew, delightful sensation of underarm cleanliness 

El-Rado is a liquid — sanitary, colorless, easily 
epplied with a piece of absorbent cotton To use 

|-Rado is mo more trouble than washing the skin, 
and quite as harmless — it does not stimulate or 
coarsen later hair growth El-Rado is a safe, agree 
able, most “ womanly " way to remove hair from 
the face, neck, underarms or limbs 

Users of powdered hair removers will find that an 
occasional use of E]-Rado liquid is good for the skin 

Ask for 
goods counter 
back guarantee 

If you prefer, we will fill r order by 
mms if y ré< 
PILGRIM MFG. CO., yt! S, 112 E. 19TH ST., NEW YORK 
Canadian Address, 132 St. Paul West, Montres! 


“Mum” 


(as easy to u 


“El-Rado™ hair remover at any toilet 
Two sizes, 50c. and $1 00 Money 


a write ene 4 stamps 


—deodorizes from bath 
to bath 


“Mum” after this 


morning's bath prevents the embar- 


applied right 


rassing odors of perspiration all 


day. Doesn't smother one odor 


with another, nor check perspi- 
ration. 

We—at drug + 
Wum" ts a Trade M § @ 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 C cain Street Philadelphia 


” DON'T SHOUT” 


wish the a" ee =v 
PHON I 











DEAF 


is to the ears what 


glasses are the 
‘ Invisible m 
fortable “ \e tiess 

and harmless Anyone can adjust it ver one hun 


red thousand sold Write for booklet end testim nials 
THE MORLEY CO Dept. 796, Perry Bldg., Phila 
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How Can We Keep Well? 


The Dangers from Teeth and Mouth- 


By Hermann M. Biggs, M.D., LL.D. 


Commissioner of Health, 


have come to realize the vast influence 

upon health which the condition of the 

mouth and of the teeth have. Formerly 
the care of the teeth was urged to preserve 
the teeth from decay and for esthetic rea- 
sons; artistic dentistry was much practised 
We did not know then that many serious 
infectious diseases like rheumatic fever and 
septicemia, or blood-poisoning, and many 
organic diseases like those of the heart and 
kidneys were caused 
by neglect of the 


[' is only within recent years that we 


State of New York 


from this absorption, consequent severe or 
fatal poisoning may result 
Almost all those forms of disease which 
are commonly called rheumatism—rheu- 
matic fever, acute articular rheumatism, de 
forming rheumatism (rheumatoid arthritis), 
chronic rheumatism—many cases of neuritis, 
sciatica, and other similar conditions, are 
now known to be due to those infections 
which most commonly arise from diseased 
tonsils or diseased teeth and gums. To re- 
lieve the disease in 
such cases the re- 








teeth and the conse- ——— moval of the focus 
, isease W H : f poisoning in such 
Sa — ~ he J" the presence of sickness, we hove ak a tan 
a . ie is fe 
a eo . been most careful to see that our Seat Pane cas 
r . : s “Ces a 
_ house drains and sewer pipes and S fe mete mt magi 
ian . rbage pails were cleaned and disin- - ws 
Teeth a Source a move the tonsils, or 


of Poison 


|? would be diffi- 

cult in view of our 
present knowledge 
to overestimate the 
importance of this 
subject If the 
mouth and teeth are 
not kept clean, and 
points of decay in 
the teeth are not 
early treated, the 
germs which are al- 
ways present in al- 


Warmth, 


putrefaction. 





bene 


fected, but have quite ignored the far 
more dangerous fermentation and de- 
composition going on in our own bodies. 
moisture 
matter supply the conditions most 
favorable to the growth of germs and 
to the production of fermentation and 
These are exactly the 
conditions found in the human mouth 
and in the digestive tract. 

Under perfectly normal and cleanly 
conditions these fermentative processes 
goon without harm. Under unclean 
conditions we now know that they cause 
many diseases and sometimes death. 


to remove the caps 
or bridges from the 
teeth and to treat 
or remove these and 
other diseased teeth 
or roots. When the 
roots are badly 
diseased the re- 
moval of the teeth 
is the only safe 
course to pursue. It 
cannot be too 
strongly emphasized 
that such teeth 
often produce no 


and organic 














visible symptoms 





most in¢tredible 
numbers Man un 
cleah mouth and on 
the surface of the teeth either become still 
more numerolis*@nd extend down in the 
spaces between the teeth and the gums, pro- 
ducing pus pockets and separating the gums 
from the teeth (the condition known as 
“pyorrhea”), or the decay extends in one 
or more teeth until the root canal of the 
tooth becomes infected by the germs and 
the tooth diesWhen the gum becomes in 
flamed and painful, such a tooth is spoken 
of as an ulcerated tooth; at the apex of 
the root of such a tooth a small pocket of 
pus is formed. There may, however, be 
no pain or soreness around this kind of 
tooth, or these symptoms may be present 
only at certain times. In the past, dentists 
frequently filled the cavities in such a dead 
tooth, thus closing up the infected root 
canal and leaving the pus pocket at the 
apex, or they fitted bridges or caps over 
the roots. In either case there follows more 
or less constant absorption from these pus 
pockets around the teeth or at their roots; 


and no discomfort 

X-ray plates of 
dead teeth are frequently necessary to show 
what the condition of the roots is. 

It is now the belief of many physicians 
that not only the ‘rheumatic conditions re- 
ferred to are thus caused, but chronic or- 
ganic disease of the heart, blood vessels and 
kidneys, severe anemias and other serious 
conditions are thus produced 


Methods of Prevention 


~YONSTANT, careful cleansing of the teeth 
is absolutely essential to prevent these 
dangers. Children must be taught to brush 
their teeth often and thoroughly. Regular 
periodic and skilful attention of a compe 
tent dentist is also necessary. If you have 
bridges or caps on your teeth which have 
been on for a long time, have them re- 
moved and the roots and teeth examined; 
and if you have any dead teeth, have X- 
ray plates made of them. This may save 
you a long illness or perhaps your life 


Health Questions Answered 


We have arranged with Dr. Arthur R. Guerard, formerly of New York City’s Department of Health, 


to answer questions concerning health. 
will be answered. 


Only letters that enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes 
We will publish as many questions and answers as space allows; but all inquiries 


complying with the foregoing condition will be answered. Address Dr. Arthur R. Guerard, care 


McCall's Magazine, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City.- 


CONSTIPATION 
M. S., Maine For years I have been troubled 


with constipation and almost always have to take 
1 e to produce a ent of the bowels 
How can I overcome this difficulty? 


Take water freely between meals and at 
bedtime practise an 
erect posture and deep breathing exercises; 
take active systematic exercise indoors and 
out and try abdominal massage. Coarse, 
bulky foods (oatmeal, whole wheat and 
bran bread), vegetables (especially those 
eaten raw) and fruits (raw or cooked), to 
gether with regular bowel habits per-is- 
tently carried out, usually relieve constipa 
tion. Refined liquid paraffin oil (1 or 2 
bedtime) and agar-agar or 
Japanese seaweed (teaspoonful doses) are 
good medicinal cleansers—far preferable to 
pills and purgatives (which should not be 
taken except in cases of emergency and on 
a physician’s prescription) 


6 to 8 glasses daily 


ounces at 


PAIN IN SHOULDER 
N. A. K., New York A pain under my left 


er blade is some es so severe, especially 
early in the wning, that I have to sit up in bed 
r get up for relief. What may 


It may be the result of strain of the 
muscles of the back on that side, due to 
some continued position or form of work 
during the day. Or it may be caused by 
neuralgia or rheumatism, or some more 
serious trouble. I suggest a physical ex- 
amination. If it is a simple muscular af- 
fection, hot applications and rest may give 
relief 


CRACKING OF TAWS 

E. B., Massachusetts 
annoyed by my jaws cracking; besides the 
ewhat pain 


When eating I am often 
disagree- 


able noise, the effect is son 


The Editor. 


breath becomes short, and I 


ost as if I were suffocating 


a‘ter each meal my 
feel a 

Try eating slowly and chewing your 
food thoroughly so that it “tastes” and 
slides into the stomach gradually. This 
will not only improve your health, but per- 
haps relieve your trouble. May the feeling 
of suffocation be due to tight lacing? 


IS TUBERCULOSIS CURABLE? 

H. M., Illinois.—Some years ago I was foun 
to have tuberculosis. I went to a sanatorium and 
alter treatment was pronounced cured I am now 
doing office work and am anxious to know if the 


disease is liable to return 


J 


Relapses are quite common in tuber- 
culosis. The disease may be averted, the 
wound healed, but it is not completely 
cured. Reinfection may occur at any time, 
when for any reason the vital resistance 
of the body is lowered, as by overwork, 
insufficient outdoor life and exercise, poor 
food, unhygienic habits or illness of any 
kind. But if one conscientiously observe 
the lessons learned at the sanatorium and 
has oneself examined regularly once or 
twice a year, this disease may never return 


SKIN ERUPTION 









F. A Arkansas.I have had an eruption of 
the skin on my hands since ea C 100d and 
have tried several different remedies with« much 
benefit The skin becomes irritated and at times 
breaks and water comes from it 


No accurate diagnosis or suitable treat- 
ment of your trouble can be made without 
examination. You may be suffering from a 
form of eczema (salt-rheum), often a most 
obstinate affection. Possibly the cause is 
deep-seated and the result of some persis- 
tent influence such as constipation, or some 


ful: (2) also, error in diet 
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Have You Any Spare Time? 
Would an extra $5.00 or $10.00 


be welcome just now? Surely 
it would. And you can have 
iteasily. A little spare time is 
allthatisneeded. Justan hour 
now andan hour then to devote 
to the interest of McCa.t’s 
MAGAZINE in your vicinity. 


i 
McCALL’S Will Pay You Well 


McCatt’s Macazine will appoint, 
in the next 30 days, a sincere, ambi- 
tious woman as its Local Repre- 
sentative in your neighborhood. 
The woman who receives this ap- 
poirtment will be well paid and will 
have the opportunity to earn from 
$5.00 to $25.00 extra every month, 
depending upon the amount of time 
she can spare. 


i 
You Will Enjoy Your Duties 


No woman can choose a more profitable and 
at the same time a pleasanter way of using 
her spare time than this. No experience is 
necessary, nor is any investment of any kind 
required. Write and ask us to appoint you 
our Local Representative in your neighbor- 


hood. We will do so gladly. 


McCALL’S 
MAGAZINE 


250 West 37th St., 
New York, N.Y. 


McCALL’S MAGAZINI 
h St., New York, N.Y 


est 27tl 


Gent'emen I apply for appointment as your 
Local Representative in my vicinity 
write and tell me how I can earn an extra $5.0 


to $25.00 each mont 


Name 


Local 
Address 


Post Office 
and State 
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Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or 
plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized _ ——~ 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath. 
Used  d refined women who prefer comp. true 
naturalness. Have you tried it? 


in on nce direc- 
Mercolized Wax tions RY use, ou by rer druggists 
full-size 50- 


One Dim cent jar of 
Harwood’s Freckle Cream 


in the hands of any lady reader. 
Sent in plain package by parcel- 
post prepaid. Pay balance (40cents) 
in 30 days--after its use has surprised 
and delighted you. A beautiful com- 
plexion, free from embarrassing blem- 
ishes, is worth risking a dime for 
“APWOOD LABORATORIES 
136 Fourth Street Aurora, lilinois 

Don’t matter if 


CASH OLD FALSE TEETH [eae 


to $15.00 per set, also cash for old gold, silver, platinum, old gold 
jewelry and dental gold. We send cash by return mail and hold 
goods 10 days for sender’s approval of our price. Mail to 


Mazer's Tooth Specialty. 07 S Sth St. Phila. Pa 
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Watch Your Teeth Whiten 
As the Film Disappears 


This is to ask you to prove what dentists have 
proved by four years of clinical tests. You will 
see the results in a week or less, and we supply 
enough dentifrice free. 


The great tooth destroyer is a slimy film — 
that film which you feel with your tongue. Den- 
tal authorities long have known that, but they 
found no way to prevent it. 


That film is what discolors—not your teeth. It 
hardens into tartar. It holds food which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact with the teeth, 
the cause of tooth decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus nearly all tooth 
troubles are due to that film, and very few people escape 
them. 


Almost Ever-Present 


When your dentist scours your teeth he removes this 
film, and the tartar it has formed. But between times it 
is almost ever-present. 


It gets into crevices, hardens and stays and resists the 
tooth brush. The ordinary dentifrice has little effect on it. 
Many kinds, it is found, even help it to become more 
viscous and resistant to the brush. 


So for years the great teeth-cleaning problem has been 
— How to keep rid of that film. Without that, brushing 
cannot save the teeth. They will still discolor, still decay. 
And pyorrhea, it is said, at some time afflicts four folks 
in five. 


Science now has found a way to effectively combat 
that film. Able authorities have proved it thousands of 
times over. Today it is embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent — a new sort of tooth paste. That is what we 
urge you to try, and see what it does in a week. 


PAT. OF F. 


Penpsadent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 
THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept.126, 1104 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 








See What Pepsodent Does 
In One Week for Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 








Old Ways Have Failed 
Try the New Way 


Nearly everyone realizes that old ways have 
failed. Daily brushing seldom saves the teeth. 
Statistics show that tooth troubles have constantly 
increased, despite the wide use of the tooth brush. 


The reason has been that film. Old methods 
did not end it. Now we ask you to try the new 
way, which a large number of dentists are today 
advising. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albu- 
min. The film is albuminous matter. The purpose of 
Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to constantly prevent its 
accumulation. 


For a long time the use of pepsin was impracticable. 
It must be activated, else it is inert. And the usual 
activating agent is an acid, harmful to the teeth. 


But science has now found a harmless activating 
method. Five governments already have granted patents. 
That method is employed with the pepsin used in 
Pepsodent. 


Make This 7-Day Test 


Pepsodent has now been subjected to four years of 
clinical tests. Many able authorities have proved it and 
approved it. A vast number of people are using it now, 
under their dentists’ advice. 


Now, to quickly let the millions know it, we offer a 
One-Week tube. Send the coupon for it. Use it like any 
tooth paste, and watch the results on your teeth. 


Note how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the film. Note how they whiten as the: fixed 
film disappears. 


You will know in one week that Pepsodent does what 
nothing else has done. You will feel that your teeth are 
really clean. And we believe you will always want your 
teeth kept in this condition. 


Cut out the coupon so you won't forget. 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 126, 1104 S. Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 
Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
Name 
107) 
Address — 
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One-Week Tube Free 
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Just Send 10c 
To Remove Hairs 


SKIN entire free even from the softest 
\ le n sdds immeasuralbly to one’s person 
. 
ality. and wive rcertain charm unattainall 
veevery hair 
» exceeding he ite skin, @8 Casily as 
tier without irritating of 
ready-to-use 


‘Sulfo: ‘Solution 


<t confidence that 


nay any it wi pert 

vill not re ine ki my way The hairs 
wl cil wa The s bothing to mix 

prouiy y t ' ! on lieht and hea 
wih ot it Fashions demand 
sir- free arms, fa roulder Try Sulfo Solution at 
ox ‘ W“ vil end vou a liberal trial bottle 
tal if eipt of onl C lamps or coin Sold 
. Yatdru arn oe ! rent stores, or sent to any 


postage | ceipt of price by the 


COOPER PHARMAC AL CO., 493 Thompson Bidg., CHICAGO 
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The Talc of 100 Uses 
HIS high-grade, downy, 
dainty scented lalcum 


Powder costs so little that you 
can well afford to use it lavishly 
in 100 ditferent ways 

d neck 


touch 


for face, arms an 
is a hinishing 
is a body bath 
tor toot comfort 









ind many other ways 







Assorted Odors 
“ Rose. Violet, 
f Bb Ta White and 








ick Any Dealer 


SALOU Pure co. 
Brooklyn, N 





Beautify the Complexion 


SURELY, QUICKLY. 
Nadinola Cream 





tan, freckles, pimples 

P spots, etc extreme 

cases Rids pores and 

t sues of Iimpurit es 

an the n clear, soft, healthy 
Directions / In package 
By toilet « ters O1 two sizes 
50 cents and $1.00 Adares ss Dept. M 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn 


AF BYES SS. 
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Learn Music 
At Home! 


Spe iter ree Piano, Organ 
* ; nw ( ita ‘ ‘ et, Hart { 
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You know Father's great ambition 
that Ellison should have more money than 
I. You know he has been speculating. It 
was Mr. Medwin who offered to advise him 
what stocks to buy and when to buy them 

did not trust Mr. Medwin from the first 
It seems I was right. He got Father com- 
pletely in his power. Father had never 
told him that I had money, because, you 
see, he very much wanted him to marry 
Ellison. I did not wish it so, and I thought 
he might as well fall in love with me. But, 
of course, I never meant to marry him 
It would be very absurd to marry a man 
you could not trust.’ 

“She paused just a second 
then went on again 

‘It was when he found that I did not 
mean to marry him that he showed his 
real self, and that—-well—he went quite 
mad about me. I don't know, I'm sure, 
why men care for me like that, but it seems 
they sometimes do.’ 

‘Again a little pause, as though she were 
considering 

‘I suppose,’ she went on, ‘it hurt his 
pride, overturned his plans. He told me 
that Father had put himself in his power, 
that he had not been honorable; that if he 
withdrew his financial support, Father would 
go to the wall. Of course, he did not know 
that I was independent of Father. He 
was trying to tell me that Ellison and I, 
unless he chose to save us from it, would 
not only be penniless, but ashamed. I 
don't mean that he actually tried to bribe 
me, but he made it clear that if I would 
engage myself to him and marry him, none 
of this need happen. I could not get all 
the ins-and-outs of it entirely clear-—it was 
his money that was holding the stock. He 
stood to lose, but was willing to if I would 
marry him; and that would save Father 

‘I knew my money would save Father 
just as well, if only it could be managed 
Don't ask how I did it. I never thought 
so hard in all my life. I went over to 
Lewisburg—oh well—that’s why I went! 
Well, we came home engaged. I think he 
was very glad about it, and, it seems 
strange, maybe, but it was as though he 
took a shrewd pride in it. ‘When we get 
back, he said, ‘We'll announce it.’ 

‘How?’ said I 

‘He laughed: ‘Oh, anyway I like! 
You who are belles,’ he said (and mind 
vou, it all sounded good-humored, but it 
wasn't), ‘make—so Tradition says—the most 
docile and adoring wives.’ Then he said 


this and 


McCall's 
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as well announce it in splendid 
She paused and then added gently 
irony I cannot describe 


we might 
fashion.” 
and with a fine 
‘Which we did! 

“For a moment, I could not speak. For 
a moment, it was not of her I was think- 
ing, but of myself who had misjudged her, 
and who, in doing so had sunk, it seemed 
to me, almost to a greater unworthiness 
than Medwin 

“She went on 

‘It wasn't pleasant, of course, but it is 
such a comfort to know that Father's and 
Ellison's money won't be gobbled up. And 
it doesn’t matter a bit that some of mine is 
gone. It was all queer, the whole thing 
but what seems queerest of all is that I 
really believe that triumphal entry that he 
set his heart on was to bother you. For 

knew I cared for you very much and 
that you loved me very deeply and so, I 
think, he guessed that nothing could be 
more horrible to us both than that!’ 

“She said it in just that way; just as 
simply, just as generously. Nothing held 
back. Beautiful and sure of herself like 
Aurora stepping over the hills, dispensing 
favors! Oh, if you could have seen her 
face tilted up and the sunlight falling on it 
and on her closed eyelids 

“ ‘Now,’ she said, ‘haven't I told you 
more than ever you dreamed of? All, I 
mean, but the last! Of course, that you 
knew very well—that you care for me more 
than for any one in the wide world and that 
I care for you! And that is why’ (she said 
this with a kind of delight and triumph), 
‘we could not either of us bear to think I 
had been so unlovely—when we both know 
how really lovely I am!’ 

“That little whimsical turn, so full of 
generous beauty, was like the breaking of 


a bird’s song into the daylight 


“She smiled. Oh, she knew that I had 
doubted her. It was just her way of for- 
giving me. I might have explained, but I 
didn't. I just laid my head over against 
her two feet resting like quiet birds in their 
nest of moss and I put my lips to the instep 
of one of them and all I could say was 

*‘Jane! Jane! Oh, Jane Selden! 

“And the nex: thing I remember was 
that she was saying: ‘What a way to be 
wasting those kisses, my dear!’ and she 
leaned over and gave me her lips. And 
her eyes were all shining with happiness 
that you couldn't have called tears 

“While we walked home she declared 
she would certainly not marry me until I 
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had promised honor-bright never to tell 
anybody what she had just told me about 
her money and Snow White’s money, and 
all the rest 

“T argued that it was like robbing Snow 
White not to let her know how true Jane 
had been to her. But Jane was firm 

“*She doesn’t have to be told,’ she said, 
in her wise way. ‘She loves me. That’s 
enough. When you are as pure in heart 
as Snow White is, you don't need to be 
told things like that.’ 

“When we got back to the hotel, Snow 
White was alone on the veranda. Jane gave 
her a good morning kiss and then slipped 
away after a reminder that she had an en- 
gagement to ride 

“Snow White followed her 
eyes and when she was gone she 
ing her hands softly 

‘Oh, did you ever see any one half so 
beautiful as she was last night ?’ 

“I could have taken her in my 
But all I did was to say 

“*She’s more beautiful every way, ever 
so much more beautiful, even, than she 
looks, my dear.’ ”’ 


with her 
said, clasp- 


arms 


The fire had died down a little now, a 
thing of iridescent quiet and beauty, like a 
warm heart that has grown thoughtful and 
remembers without regret 

“Do you know,” said the old lady, 
speaking at last, “I think I shall thank you 
all my days for giving me those two to re- 
member.” 

“And I shall thank you,” he said, with 
a grave and gentle courtesy, “for having 
been the kind of person to whom I could 
speak of them.” 

A few moments later, when she had 
gone to her room, he stepped onto the ve- 
randa. The married woman in the orange 
sweatexand the athletic girl were still there 

They “both followed him with their 
eyes, as he walked away toward the pines 

“Wouldn't you like to know,” said the 
athletic girl, “what type of women he really 
has got hid away in what you call the 
locket of his heart ?” 

The young married woman in the or 
ange sweater with the peacock-blue trim 
mings, took in a little quick yawn, and 
tapped her lips prettily with jeweled fingers 

“Well, yes; it would be interesting; still, 
it might be a bit disconcerting, too.” 

Then she returned to her book, and 
the athletic girl got up and went off for her 
afternoon games on the tennis court 


Your Boy and the Great Adventure 


When the troops first took possession of 
the villages, the army doctors gave a quick 
look around and shouted for help. Hygienic- 
ally, things were fierce. It is the unwritten 
law of the French farmer that his manure 
pile shall sit in the main street, directly i 
front of his dwelling door. These dung 
hills are a tradition, an institution, a vested 
right. Literally, thousands of loads of 
refuse were carted out of the streets and 
barns before the medical men could get a 
sound sleep. Now everything is horribly 
spick and span. It is not nearly as pictur 
esque, but it smells better It is still 
muddy, but you can identify the ingredients 
of the mud. The wells are labeled: “Water 
Drinkable,” or “Water Dangerous.” 

Some busybody went to General Persh- 
ing, complaining of the American uniform, 
saying that a man had no chance to dis 
play his figure, in our skin-tight, unorna 
mented jackets. The General looked up 
from his writing and said, “I haven't time 
to discuss styles Anyway, the American 
soldier always fights in his shirt.” 

Your boys are working as hard as a 
first-class hired man, and about the same 
number of hours a day During the sum- 
mer they had their chores done, and were 
up on the hills back of the villages, by six 
o'clock in the morning For every four 
companies of our troops there is detailed 
one company of the Alpine Chasseurs, the 
picked men of the French army, to act as 
tutors. Teachers and pupils meet each 
morning for their lessons in making trenches 
and entanglements, bombing and grenade 
throwing, and all the grim mechanics of 
war that the French have learned 

The city fellows in our service miss their 
evening amusements-—the movies, the 
dances, and the evening strolls past lighted 
shops 
to them for most of that 


But a popular daily swim makes up 
The dominating 
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feature of the landscape in the billets is 
the stream. The southerners call it the 
“branch,” the westerners call it the “creek,” 
and the New Englanders call it the “brook.” 
It is the kind of stream that flows by thou- 
sands of American farms, with swimming 
holes at the bends, and a temperature that 
brings your heart to your throat at the first 
plunge. Your boys get back to grammar- 
school age, when the day’s work is over at 
five in the afternoon, and hustle across lots 
for their swim. It is a cheerful spot on 
sunny days, with the wash drying on the 
bushes, neat bodies doing stunts, and the 
inimitable repartee of the humorists 

The company humorists are life-savers 
The jokes may not be new, but no one is 
fussy. Laughter is a pleasure that requires 
no stage setting. Private Jones is wiping 
the plates of the officers’ mess with a sock 
Lieutenant Smith, deeply disgusted: “Here, 
orderly, you are drying those dishes with a 
sock.” Private Jones, innocently, “Yes, sir, 
but it was a dirty sock.” 

In the wretched chore of mending socks, 
your boys are not using the lovely ditty 
bags you gave them, but have gone back to 
the first principles of sailors and lumber- 
jacks. They gather the frayed edges of the 
hole together, wind a strong string around 
it twice, tie the string in a trustworthy 
knot, insert a flat stone inside the sock, and, 
with another stone, hammer the bunch flat 

They are studying French, and are 
rather enjoying it. In some camps, the in- 
terpreter has the class, in others the parish 
priest or a civilian in the Y. M. C. A. hut 
One morning, a fellow got his canteen full 
of coffee. and balancing his boiled eggs on 
his tin plate, sauntered over to a rock to 
enjoy his breakfast. He took a deep swal 
low of his hot drink and made a wry face 
“Holy Cats, this ain't coffee, this is chicory.” 
His bunkie looked at him in admiration 


“It beats all, Tom, how you are getting on 
with that French.” 

Mothers of America, be prepared to 
hear the richest conglomeration of cosmo- 
politan slang that ever distilled from hu- 
man lips, when your boys march down 
Main Street after the war. All the nations 
of the world are over there. In one hotel 
dining-room I counted the uniforms of 
eleven countries. Each nation has brought 
its national bug—and these bugs are inter- 
marrying to produce a progeny that can 
jump, fly, burrow, run like a rabbit. think 
like a rat, poison like an adder, and bite 
like a ferret. No less, each nation has 
brought its national slang, its masterpieces 
of curt, smiling speech. The “argot” of all 
the nations is being put into a common pot 

Talking over the new words, Horace 
said to Jim, “What is this here stuff they 
call camouflage ?” 

“Huh. Camouflage is when you paint up 
one of these five-ton trucks to look like a 
partridge.” 

Trench life has created a new lingo 
among the French soldiers. There are dic- 
tionaries to aid civilians who have business 
with the poilus. Bread is boule, coffee is 
jus, wine is pinar; when he is bored or de- 
spondent, he has a kaffir; when he is worn 
out, he is an eclonay. A word which is as 
expressive as “camouflage” and which will 
soon be current in America, is ambuskey 
It means slacker, but with more cayenne 
An “ambuskey” is one who makes a safe 
nest for himself, and climbs into it. He has 
the desk job, the soft-snap far from danger 

The French and British do not under 
stand young Americans being in the ser- 
vice of the Y. M. C. A., the Red Cross, and 
the Ambulance service in cities. They have 
put all their able-bodied men into the fight 
ing units, and they feel that we should do 

Continued on page 42) 
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The moment | apply the 
“New Life” Vibrator to your 
body, you get results. For it in- 
stantly starts a good, healthy circu- 
lation of blood, and this gives you the 
sensation of new strength and vitality. 
The keen joy of living that comes with 


you 





reas 
i . 2 
By Clare Peeler ; 
could be, if Alice understood what her 
money and gentleness—not to mention 


HE Talkative Girl was distinctly out 
of humor when she came in at din 
ner-time. “I think I'm tired,” she order and system—would make of it all? 


told the Listener presently, after the It just makes me feel as I would if I saw 
latter had twice started new and (she a man of talent wasting his life on playing 
hoped) pleasant subjects, without success quoits. Which, by the way, reminds me of 

“You've been doing too much lately,” Bessie.” 
the Listener said “Oh yes, what about Bessie?” asked the 
“I think other people do too little,” the Listener. “You stopped there on the way 













Talkative Girl returned, gloomily. “It isn’t home, I suppose ?” brace ] rves : ] lsinge bi | t he 
any of my business, I know, but I can't ‘I did, and saw another wife’s lovely aCe’ . nerves and pulsing Dlo0t A puts the 
stand some of the things I've seen to-day.” way of doing things. She had three other sparkle into your eye, the ct yl rowmto your 





“Tell me a few,” said the Listener. “If women there to play bridge with her, and 
they’re as gloomful as you look, you have after they had gone home, she confided to 
my sympathy.” ne that she didn’t like the crowd, and 

The Talkative Girl laughed a little Billy didn’t care for them, and she hated 





cheeks, and that beauty of face and figure that 
betokens bounding health. 
Use “New Life” for your indigestion. 















































It instantly im 


“Well, in the first place,” she begzn, “I wasting her time playing cards and lunch : 
had lunch with Alice.” ing at hotels, and having cocktails every creases the flow of blood to the stomach and bowels, it invigorates and 
“I see,” observed the Listener. “The other minute—as she described it—but strengthens the vital nerve centers, makes the gastric juice flow treely, 


what could she do? Some time, she added 
They are as she was going to take a course in art or 
something (don't you love that?) and 
really do something useful. What did | 
think about Red Cross work for her 


children.” 

“Exactly. The children 
pretty, as healthy, and as naturally clever 
children as any I've seen, and they are 
without exception the worst nuisances I've 
ever known. I never go there that I don't 
feel there's a lot to be said for King Herod.” l CERTAINLY hope you'll keep her out of 

“Oh, come now!” soothed the Listener that!” the Listener fervently remarked 
“After all, you can stand a lunch there oc “For Heaven's sake, remember that I head 
casionally. You don’t have to live with the chapter she'd probably join. I can get 
them, my good child.” along wonderfully without her gentle gos 

“No, thank Heaven! But it isn't that sip. Also, I don’t like her crowd.” 
that bothers me,” the Talkative Girl said “There you are!” mourned the Talk 
“I suppose I can live through having every ative Girl. “Then she'll have to go,on card 
single sentence of mine or Alice’s interrupted _ playing.” 
by either Loring or Jane. And I don't sup “And card-playing takes brains of a 
pose it is an unbearable grief to have the _ sort, too,” said the Listener, reflectively 
entire lunchtime varied either in that way, “Of course it does,” the Talkative Girl 


and assists the natural motions of the stomach 
Apply “New Life” 


lation of the blood, and relieves the pressure which has been torturing 


to your aching head. It promotes a healthy circu 


Almost immediately you teel better 
Your 


nspiring effects otf 


the delicate head nerves. 
Apply “New Life” to your spine, if your back aches 


system responds at once to the w arming ting! ng 


whole 


increased blood circulation. t 
Apply the “New Life” Vibrator to the region 
hard of hearing 


Dr. Fred Engleberchtson is one of those who 


about your ear if you are 
overcame deat ress In himself by this method 
“New Life” sends more blood coursing through 
thus « irrving awa 


have dulled you 


the capillaries of the ear, 
congested material that may 





or else by fearful threats of Alice’s as to just agreed. “It takes shrewdness and patience hearing. | 

what she will do to Loring or Jane after and concentration and memory—oh, a Use “New Life” as vour daily friend if vou 

lunch if they aren't quiet, and don't stop whole lot of things. Now will you tell m« fool we ak. tired , inable 

quarreling, and don’t leave the spoonsalone, why Bessie couldn’t focus all those ad CES REEVOUs, Welle, tired, worn-out, unable to 

and don’t stop eating like that. I can even’ mirable qualities on making Billy’s home sleep well. Send the rich blood coursing in — 
stand the dark reminders from the fond a delight to him, as well as to her? As it healthy volume to nourish your nerves and 


parent, such as—‘You know what happened _ is, he breaks out in utter disgust, once in 
yesterday, Loring. Do you want another’ every so often, at her friends. He blames 
one to-night ?,—Perhaps that’s just a live it all on her friends, you see. He doesn’t 
American mother’s way of bringing up her take tirne (and it’s just as well) to stop and 
children out loud.” think that if she were worthy of finer 
friends, she'd have them. He just vaguely 
JELL, what do you object to, then?’ feels they're not getting out of life what 
queried the Listener. “Personally, they should or could—and why?” 
I should say you had just cause to stay 
away, for some time to come, from your M afraid you mentioned it some time 
friend’s hospitable board, as they used to since,” said the Listener. “She’s an 
call it in Early-Victorian.” amateur wife. A pianist would be hooted 
“It’s Alice’s point of view,” the Talk if he tried to play in public with as little IS recommended by Dr. M. L. Arnold, protes 
ative Girl said wearily. “If I knew the _ technique, relatively speaking, as Alice and sor of vibration therapy in the New York —_ 
President of a railroad personally and he Bessie possess for their jobs. A singer School of Physical Therapeutics, Dr. W. K For He 
said to me ‘I simply can’t manage my job couldn't pay the rent of her concert -hall Kellogg, of the famous Battle Creek Sanitariun — 
We have accidents every week, our trains 4 writer would spend his life getting back YY : \ >) 7 R , 
never run on time, and I can't get along  hismanuscripts. You're not supposed to do Dr. Maurice M. Pilgrim, jr. L. D mit 
with my employees—I'd think he was crazy one thing, in these efficient days, without Dr. Noble M. Eberhart of Chicago College o 
Well, it’s Alice’s job to manage the house, training for it—except the one easy littl \ledicine and Surgery, Dr. M. L. H. Arnold 
ind scores ot others. 


put more snap into your whole system. 

(Gjood, healthy 
the leading men of the medical protession a 
being a fundamental of good health. Wher 
you cannot take the time nor give the effort 
necessary for active physical exercise and exe 
tion, the “New Life” Vibrator will do much of 
this exercise for you, thus sending the blood 
coursing through the lazy tissues. Vibration 


circulation is recognized b 














and bring up those children, and does she job of making a home and a man happy, 
do it like an expert? No. She’san amateur, and perhaps training a few little immortal 
that’s what she is. She tells me before Lor- souls, on the side, that you happen to be 
ing and Jane—before them, mind you! more or less responsible for! The technique 
‘Loring hasn’t been so bad this week, but of home-managing really involves, not only 
Jane has been something awful. I can’t the theoretical knowledge. It’s perfectly 
manage that child at all; and when Loring good to know cooking and systems of buy 


snow, 


For Sale at All Electrical Dealers and Drug Stores 


Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co. 


1542 Mate St. Racine, Wis. 








begins, he’s worse. The two together are 


ing and food-values and so on, also to have 








simply too much for me.’ Naturally, after a good system of child-training. Also, it’s j—Cloth For I 
which remark it’s a point of honor with good to have a clear, sensible idea of social } B d ———————— 
them both to show just what they can do values and of the proportion of amusement “ un 


Then she tells me of the cook’s breakages, 
and the nursemaid’s impertinences—which 
again the children drink in. I consider her 
not only an amateur mother, but also an 
amateur wife—for you can’t tell me that 


you can use or not use in making your 
daily life worth while. But the crown and 
finish of the technique of home-making is 
unselfishness, thoughtfulness, and percep- 
tion, to get that quiet and harmony and 
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Library Book (300 
pages) “Health and 











John can find a home satisfactory that’s system you speak of—and your friends Contains what the expert 
totally without order of any kind. How haven’t acquired the technique of their nena ! a1 
could any man who knows as well as he professions, that’s all.” ~ me = a A 
does how a business ought to be run?” “Do you think I can learn it?” the wandaatt. a 9 
“Still, they are very happy together,” Talkative Girl hinted, very pink as . Priced at | 
said the Listener The Listener smiled at her very tenderly 8.0 t ut { 
“But think how much happier they “T think you will,” she said thos t For Deafne 
































T'S so easy 

to keep fresh 
and dainty with 
Amolin, the 
person al de : 
odorant powder 
that instantly 
neutralizes odors from all causes. 
If you would be sweet and attractive 
you ¢ ertainly should at all times use 


Amolin 
the personal 


deodorant powder 


You should regard Amolin as a toilet 





necessity because it has so many intimate 
uses And, being highly antiseptic it 
possesses healing and aaa 


soothing qualities that are ®& 






very desirable. Amolin is 
unscented. Will not stain 


your gowns 


Dex ny anh 
Powder 


Antiseptic 





A. sample of Amolin, together 
with a circular explaining its 
many uses, will be sent free on 
request. Amolin is sold in dainty 
2 and 4 oz. sifter top cans by drug 
and department stores. If your 
store can t supply you, write us, 
giving its name and address 

The Amolin Cc Company 


( Divisi ions) 


1 odi, N. J 
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With That New Frock 
You Will Need 


ELATONE 


D LONG AS FASHION DECREES sheer fabrics for 


sleeves, the woman of refinement requires Delatone 


for the removal of noticeable hair from the undet-arm. 
Delatone is an old and well-known scientific prep- 
aration, for the quick, safe and certain removal of 
hairy growths, no matter how t k or stubborn 
Beauty specialists reco end Delatone for removal 
of objectionable hair from face, neck or arms. After 
applicafion, the skin is clear, firm and hairless, 


Druggists sell Delatone; or an original l-ox,. jar 
will be mailed te any address upon receipt of $1 by 


The Sheffield Pharmacal Co. 
339 So. Wabash Ava., Dept. F. H. Chicago, Iiinois. 











$100 2° 


To YOUR Church 


Would your church welcome a gift 
of $100.00? Surely it would. 
Why not be the one yourself to 


see that your church receives a 
McCALL $100.00 check this sum 
mer? Every year thousands of 


churches in the United States and 
Canada, churches of every denomi 
nation in large cities and in small 
towns, are receiving gift checks 
from The McCall Company. Your 
church can be one of them. Ask 


us to tell you how 


McCall’s Magazine 


250 W. 37th Street 
New York 


Church-Fund-Raising 


Department 
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Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
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Weather 
hundred 


as yet realize that any one who made them laugh 
than she can permitting, there are about five 
Young American ambu-_ games of baseball every Sunday 
made very uncomfort- Women of America, your men in France 
assumed that branch think of you very often. They appreciate 
ambuskey” how wonderful you are, as never before 
They have made you cry, when you smelt 
liquor on their breaths, they have not been 
you doing a man’s work?” easy to live with, they have neglected the 
Your boys are the only people in little attentions which you love, and which 
Europe who are eating white bread. It is now they wish they had remembered. But 
a central bakery and shipped in they have it in their hearts now to be bet 
They live like kings, yes, ter men when they get home. There will 
better than most kings, for this is an un be less for you to forgive 
healthy period for kings balanced ra It gets dark at half-past five. Lights 
tion has been laid out by the doctors, with are not allowed in the barns, lest the fod- 
nutrition, and all the der burn up. There is little to do but think 
dishes at any and think and think, until they fall asleep 
They get bacon, sugar, beans, They are in France for the sake of America, 
eggs, canned fruit, and the but America does not mean much except 
faithful slumgullion. There is plenty of you. You personalize home and America 
everything to read, to write, to smoke, to and every sweet memory. 
keep warm at night. They have been dis- Each French village has a community 
gracefully healthy to date, except for the washing-place, a shed on the bank of a 
mumps. They even made a lark of that stream, where the women bring their week- 
ill the round faces sitting in a row in the ly washing, and talk as they scrub. I saw 
a soldier silting on the ground, close by the 


The y do not 


more men 


the same 
America has 
effectively use 
lance drivers were 
able, before the army 
of the service, by cries of “Sal 
is they passed through settlements. It 
signified, “You dirty coward, why aren't 


made in 
fresh every day 


to complete 
are eating the same 


a view 
camps 
given meal 

rice pudding, 


He was older 
and was looking a long 
way off. I sat down beside him. The 


door of the blanchisserie. 
than the average, 


story came out, bit by bit. “I was an at- 
torney. We lived in Kansas. There are 
seven of us in the family. The war came 
along. I had the itching feet, and I had to 
come. But I like to sit here and listen to 
women’s voices as they work.” He had the 
itching feet, and he had to come. But he 
liked to hear women’s voices 

On a rainy Sunday night, a lot of boys 
were standing around the piano in the As- 
sociation Hut. A rough-shod artist was 
torturing the keys. Some one said to him 
“Tt’s Sunday, do you know any hymns?” 

“Lead Kindly Light?” 

“Sure, we can kill that one.” 

The husky young voices made a fine 
chorus until they came to the lines, 


The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on 


All of a heap, the meaning of the old 
hymn struck in. The trailed off 
into gulps. Cne by one, they went out of 
the hut. 


voices 


Before that, the last word 


division hospital—threatening to mutilate 
[he Zeppelin’s Passenger 
[Continued from page 10] 
“Why, it's Sir Henry!” Lessingham ex CHAPTER XIV nish sailing skiff 
claimed, as the man turned around 


IR HENRY was standing with his hands 
in his pockets and a very blank ex- 
pression upon his face, looking out upon 
nition or any sign of flinching the Admiralty Square. He was alone in a 
‘The whiting seem to have brought him large, barely-furnished apartment, the walls 

a long way,” Philippa said, with an un of which were hung with charts 
natural little laugh He turned away to greet an elderly gen 
“Shall I go and speak to him?” Les-  tleman of cheerful appearance, who had en 


“My husband,” Philippa faltered 
Sir Henry met the incredulous gaze of 
Lessingham and his wife without recog 





singham asked tered the room 

“For heaven's sake, no!” she insisted “Well, my gloomy friend,” the new- 
“Don't leave me I wouldn't have him comer demanded, “what's wrong?” 
come near me for anything in the world “Look here, Rayton, I want to chuck 
You don’t know—the woman?” this infernal hole-and-corner business. I 


tell you, I've worked it threadbare at Drey 
marsh and it’s getting jolly uncomfortable.” 
“Poor chap!” his visitor vbserved 
“You're in a nasty mess. Did I tell you 
that I had a letter from your wife the other 


Lessingham shook his head 

“She looks like a foreigner,” was all he 
could say 

“I am so sorry that this ha 
egretted “Vou 


h ippe ned,” 


Lessingham would not 


care to go elsewhere?” day, asking me if I couldn't find you a job?” 
“Go anywhere else?” she exclaimed “That's all very well,” Sir Henry said, 
scornfully “Thank you, I am perfectly “but we are on the point of a separation, 


or something of the sort. I quite agreed to 
your proposals as to my anonymity at the 
time when I was up in Scotland, but the 
thing’s a secret no longer with the people 
who count, so I don’t see why the dickens 
I should pose any longer as a sort of half- 


atished here And with my companion,” 
she added, with a brilliant little smile. Then 
calmly she began to talk of other things, of 
vuntries which they had both visited, of 
people whom they had met. They were 
obliged to leave early to catch their train 


As they passed down the crowded restau baked idiot. Won't you put it up to the 
rant, they once more found themselves Chief? There isn’t a single reason why I 
within a few feet of Sir Henry shouldn't own up now.” 

“Of course,” Philippa said, as they de “Tl = what I can do,” Rayton 


but what about this fellow Le 
singham, or whatever he calls himself, 
down there? There's a chap named Grif 
fiths—commandant, isn’t he ?—been writing 
us about him.” 


cended the stairs, “I am behaving like an promised, ‘ 
idiot. I ought to go and tell Henry exactly 
what I think of him, or pull him away in 
the approved Whitechapel fashion. We 


se so much by stifling our instincts.’ 


For the next few minutes,” he replied, “IT won't have Lessingham touched,” 
glancing at his watch, “I think we had _ Sir Henry insisted. “He can’t do any par 
better concentrate our attention upon catch- ticular harm down there, and there isn’t a 
ing our train * * *” line or a drawing of mine down at Drey- 


marsh which he isn’t welcome to.” 
Lord Rayton rose to go 
The door had scarcely been closed when 


s Cross with only a 
Helen was waiting 
r them in a carriage. She accepted the 
ws of Lessingham’s return with resigna a pale-faced, clean-shaven man of uncer- 
n. Philippa became thoughtful as they tain age, in civilian clothes, came in. Sir 

rew toward the close of their journey; and Henry shook hands with him and pointed 

twilight began to creep to the easy-chair which his previous visitor 
vn upon the land. “Dreymarsh once had just vacated 
r she announced, looking out of the “Welcome back again, Horridge,” he 
vindow at the lights in the mist. “Come said cordially. “You look as though they'd 
ind see us after dinner, Mr. Lessingham, if been putting you through it.” 
doesn't interfere with your work.” His visitor smiled. “I traveled four- 
“On the contrary he murmured under teen miles in a barrel,” he said, “and we 


his breath. “Thank you very much were out for twenty-four hours in a Da- 


They reached King’ 


¥ minutes to spare 


the slow, frosty 





of writing I saw on German soil was a 
placard, offering a reward of five thousand 
marks for my detention, with a disgusting 
ly lifelike photograph at the top. I had 
about fifty yards of quay to walk in the 
broad daylight, and every other man I 
passed turned to stare after me. It gives 
you the wald shivers when you daren’t look 
‘round to see if you're being followed. Do 
you mind, sir, if I lock the door?” 

“Go ahead,” Sir Henry assented. “You 
have been having swift movement! But 
let’s get on with it. You know what I 
want to hear about.” 

Horridge produced from his pocket a 
long strip of paper. “They're there, sir, 
coaled to the scuppers, every man standing 
to station and steam up. There's the list.” 

He handed the paper across to Sir 
Henry, who glanced it down. “The fast 
cruiser squadron,’ he observed. “H'm! 
Three new ships we haven't any note of 
No transports, then, Horridge ?” 

“Not a sign of one, sir,” was the reply 
“They're after a bombardment.” 

“You're sure?’ 

“It is a certainty. I've been on three of 
those ships. I've dined with four of the 
officers. They're under sealed orders, and 
the crew believes that they're going to 
escort out half-a-dozen commerce destroy- 
ers. But I have the truth. That’s their 
objective,” Horridge repeated, touching 
once more the spot upon the map, “and 
they are waiting just for one thing.” 

Sir Henry smiled thoughtfully 
what they're waiting for,” he said. “Per- 
haps if they'd a Herr Horridge to send 
over here for it, they'd have got it before 
now. As it is—well, I'm not sure. It seems 
a pity to disappoint them, doesn’t it? I'd 
love to give them a run for their money 

Horridge smiled faintly. He knew a 
good deal about his companion 

Sir Henry turned to telephone, and 
few moments later his secretary came to 
escort Horridge to his room. Sir Henry 
held out his hand. He looked with wonder 
at the nerve-shattered man who had risen 
with a certain air of briskness. “Horridge,” 
he said, “I wish I had your pluck.” 

“I don’t know any one in the Service 
from whom you could borrow any, sir,” 
was the quiet reply 


[Continued in the July 


“T know 


McCatt's] 


arrival. Later, Sir Henry has a cipher telegram 
saying that he is being watched by a German spy 
and promptly sets about arranging another fishing 
expedition! Philippa and Helen begin to enjoy 
their new friend, who turns out to be a charming 
person. But Captain Griffiths, the commandant of 
the place, and others, are beginning to doubt him 
until Philippa has them all to dinner and introduces 
Lessingham as a friend of her brother's! After that 
event, there is a burglary in the Cranston house 
The would-be thief ransacked Sir Henry’s desk 
but, as Philippa says, scorned to take a single 
thing. 





YNOPSIS yt TORY Lady Cranston re Dick, finally persuades the to trust } though 
I where e has been on a he be a German from the Zeppelin Lessingha 
t \ he lier brother, and or Von Kunisloch—-had been a college friend of 
. ght » Zepne has come and Dick's, and there seems no harm in his being there 
he la vsterious hat which Norah in sleepy Dreymarsh, so the two womer t about 
‘ epdaughter, has found Philippa finding hin table clothes from Dick's wardrobe 
H Fa vus her brother's fiancée who is But none too soon Sir Henry Cranston comes in 
with her. are wondering sadly about the miss before the stranger can leave, but seems too leeply 
r, whe i heveled figure steps calmly ossed in fishing to notice the strange visitor 
h a window When they would call for icularly, so that Lessingham leaves undisturbed 
ar ‘ the to wait and, by giving 1 Philippa returns to explain his presence After 
t t Dick and telling them that goes, Sir Henry locks the doo calls up the 
Le gha would mean death to Chief of Police, and they discuss this mysterious 
i 
“The Book of Beauty,”’ by your old friend Annette Beacon, is now ready. 
your complexion troubles. 


The Garden Booklet is selling fast. 
of your war gardens. Ser 


For ten cents in stamps, you may end 


Get your copy before the supply is exhausted. 
d your orders to THE McCALL COMPANY, 236-250 West 37th Street, 


It will help you make the most 
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For a ’s Sake 


B&B Dressings 
Are Sterilized After Wrapping 
This means B&B Absorbent Cotton. Also 


Double-Sure 
Products 


B&B Bandages and Gauze—the dressings which 
come in contact with a wound. 


They are not only sterilized—and repeatedly 


—in making. They are sterilized to the inner- 
most fibre after they are wrapped. 





is to place these 


One of them is 


Our final process—after wrapping 
dressings in a mammoth sterilizer. 


pictured above. 


There we first create a vacuum. Then we force in 
live steam under pressure. Because of the vacuum, the 
super-heated steam penetrates the heart of every pack- 
age, and every germ is killed. 


We constantly prove this. From various parts of 
the package, including the center, we take out fibre for 
testing. These fibres are placed in a culture medium 
and kept for days in an incubator. Thus we know that 
every fibre is utterly sterile—and always. 





For every package comes to you sealed against 
germs and all contamination. 


This is costly—it is slow. But it seems the only 
way to bring you germ-free dressings. And they 
are vitally important, even on the smallest wound. 


For Safety’s Sake AI- 
ways Ask for the B&B 
Double-Sure Products 


Absorbent Cotton 
Bandages, Gauze, 


Adhesive Plaster, Etc. 
Buy Them From Your Druggist 





BBS suze 








pe Handy 


PVT absorbent c ta 





package 


Ba ue 4 "Black 


Be As Careful 


As Your Doctor Is 


Surgeons take endless precautions to have every 
dressing sterile. Gauzes in hospitals are sterilized 
after wrapping, and by this same vacuum process. 
The U. S. 


final sterilization. 


Army in its field dressings requires this 


Be as careful in your home. Every cut or 
scratch—even a pin-prick—offers danger of infec- 
tion. Havesterile Absorbent Cotton, sterile Band- 
ages ever ready. Bring nothing else in contact 


with a wound. 


Call the doctor for any serious wound. But 
in the meantime don't infect it. 


Get B&B Safety Dressings—Absorbent Cotton, 
Get them now—have them 

Don't take chances when 
this protection is so easily available. 


Our First Aid Book 


tells what to do before the doctor comes, in every form 
It is written by an authority, 


Gauze and Bandages. 
ready for emergencies. 


of accident or emergency. 
and has | 20 pictures, dealing with sudden 
We offer 


sickness, poisoning or accidents. 
it free. 


Put it with your B&B Dressings. It 


may sometime save a life. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 


Chicago and New York 
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The Skill of America’ 


About Cakes, 
Wonderful Cakes! 


ht. Have it yourown wv House- 


the best cakes. But w 


e-made variety of f I 1 fr 


count me as a Conscientious ¢ 


will you please?” 


iat Will Not R 


Marshmallow Creme is tt 
1 frosting that excl 


g lusive tere 
ABSOLUTELY READY-TO-USE 


prepared in 
FORM for household use. 


N 


nary cake layers t the 
ea 


tas y iwo t tte 
for a PERFECT filling, a PERFECT 


mixing, no chance of fatlure. No sugar, 
r other ingredients are needed A i 
rer ve the cap from thejar. C ts 

han to prepare it at home 


1 American homes! 


, , = 
erely to simple deliciousne 


, e..1 
Ly nderfu < 


Che fascinating s 


catere AV 


ears, leadi catere ey ‘ r 
Hipolite’s.’’ But not! ewive 
red to them in its present for _ for 
e, scarcely a year avo Yet, it | 
yt enthe place of confectioners’ 
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Master Caterers Brought Straight Into Your Kitchen 


) \ ‘ » ft Ss re lve 
t e PII ip 
p WW heavy topp 
Amatlo j te ] the eson a i 
( le ring lé 
I Hip of ¢ é I 
I ) isa se I 1 the 
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t « s and heat, 


READY TO USE 
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About the PERFECT Sauce 


for Gelatine Desserts, 
Puddings, Berries, Tapioca! 





Your ‘‘every desserts, : 
ing- stupid? Have you reache the p 
\ T **somet hy sl D ist be d yne ’ 
les 
Ver well Camouflage t . Give 


A distinction! 


r 1) inusuc sauce 
‘ ** The t é 
Ww 
H n pe fo s ‘ 
otte wondered how to n 
master caterers say esta es the differs 
between uninteresting ‘‘f y desserts’’ 


their own expensive creations: 
Put two or three tablespoonfuls of ““Hipolite’s” 
in a small mixing bow las nful tw 
of water orr k Stir together halfan te, 
i you'll have- 


The function of this luscious marshmallow is 
to enliven oft-served dishes. A touch of the 
caterer’s art to make them tempting I 
-a az ingly ‘different’! Ye a it c osts lesst 
ordinary cream and sug: 

Treat yourself to a bit of the of I 
serving it TODAY with your favorite Gelatin: 

r‘T aploca, wit Rice, Stewed or Fres 
ries,a Pudding --with any dessert you 





? 


think would be improved by whipped cream. 
PERFECT! DELICIOUS! WONDERFUL], 
yi ll say. 
\ jar of ‘‘Hipolites’s” « p shelf 
Ss ivi : 1 ¢ ( ( ) 1 
r beck an 1 « ll Ke ep a SuUpDI\ 
s It’s guaranteed not to spoil, even 


afte r be ing ope ned. 


Order Hipolite’s of your grocer. If he will not supp 
you, av i disappointment by substitutes and 
” Hipolite’s "’ comes Mas Jars and the 
name n the labelis the quality guarantee ot Ameri- 


ca's Master Makers of Marshmallow Pr 


write us 


1X 's 


{IIPOLITE ¢ MPANY 
Ma ts St. 1 Ss 
Ss y B Cate 
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LL of us are thinking of what we 
can do this summer in the way of 
preserving the fruits and vegetables 
as their seasons come. Last year, 

everyone obeyed the call to save every bit 
of food possible, some blindly and without 
experience, but all willing and eager to do 
all they could. From all that we learned 
we will profit this season, for sometimes we 
learn more by our failures than. by our suc 
cesses. No woman need be discouraged if 
she did have some canned food that did not 
keep, but she should remember the lesson 
learned and go on with renewed vigor, 
bound to have more satisfactory results this 
year. Let us each attempt what we can best 
do, canning or drying as seems best suited 
to the food and to our storage facilities 
This year there is even greater reason to 
preserve in some way our own fruits and 
vegetables, for Uncle Sam will need much 
of the commercial product for the boys in 
his army; that will leave little for sale and 
the prices will be correspondingly high. We 
all need the variety in diet that the pre 
served foods give us in the winter months 


The Utensils Needed 


First about the jars. The important re 
quirement is that they be a kind that can 
be perfectly sealed. The size to choose de- 
pends on the size of the family and the 
food canned. A pint jar for the average 
family is better, for all may be easily used 
at one time; the quart jar for the large fam- 
ily. For the family with just two, and I imag- 
ine there are many such just starting out this 
June, the half-pint jar is very satisfactory 

One thing must be carefully purchased, 
that is the rubbers for the jars. Too great 
emphasis cannot be laid on this point; 35 
per cent. of last year’s spoilage was due to 
poor rubbers. Buy new rubbers each time, 
do not use the old ones. Just here I can do 
no better than to quote from a Government 
expert the following advice, attention to 
which is essential to success: 

To meet the requirements, the ring should fit 


closely, requiring a little stretching to get it around 
the neck of the jar For standard jam, the ring 


should have an inside diameter of 2% inches; and 
a width or flange varying from % to 12/32 of an 
inch The tests made showed that fewer cases of 


blow-out’ occurred when the flange was 10/32 ol 
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A Lard Pail with a Home-made Wooden Rack Makes an 


Excellent Sterilizer 


AKING one pound of meat do for 

two lessens the meat bill, and, better 

vet, it suggests new combinations 

of meats with vegetables and cereals 
that give a much more all-around nu- 
tritious diet. for the family 


BEEF AND BARLEY EN CASSEROLE 





1 pound round steak 1 cupful barley (or rice) 
5 cuptuls water 1 onion (minced 
1 carrot Salt, paprika, pepper 


Place the barley and the water in the 
casserole and soak over night. In the 
morning add the minced onion and carrot 
cut into small pieces or slices. Add salt and 
paprika. Place on top of the barley the 
round steak, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
and a little shredded suet or any fat. Cover 
and bake slowly for 3 or 4 hours 


MEAT PASTIES 
Scraps of d meat | f eft-over po 
1 onion prone red . 
Salt and pepper tablespoonful arsley 





Use any left-over meat and cut into 
bits, add potatoes, mashed, and seasonings 
Add a little stock or milk and simmer 
slowly for several minutes. Thicken with 
flour blended with fat, or left-over gravy 
To make suet crust, blend finely chopped 
suet and salt, and rub jnto the flour, using 
a teaspoonful of baking-powder to each 
cupful of flour. Use about '% cupful suet 
to 2 cupfuls flour. Add enough cold water 
to make a soft dough, roll out about ™% 
inch thick, and cut into rounds about the 


fel 
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and Drying of Vegetables for Home Use. 
and are admirably adapted to the simp! 


stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
37th Street, New York City. 


2 of an inch is sufficient to 
+ unevenness in the jar and still not 


There must be some large utensil with 
a false bottom and a well-fitting cover to 
4 wash boiler answers Put the jars and covers 
verv well with a home-made wooden rack water and get them’ boiling; 
to support the jars and allow a free cir- 


use as a sterilizer 


culation of water 
pails or tin lard pails with a meat rack in water 2 or 3 parts of sugar to 2 parts of 
the bottom make a fine utensil of this sort boiling water; stir, off the stove, 
There must be a large bring to the boiling point and boil until 
jars, two or three the sugar is dissolved. This syrup may 
be made in one of the blanching pans and 
yards of cheese-cloth, kept hot in the top of a double boiler 
some A pao knives, a pan lifter, Have the berries fresh, hulled 
a duplex fork, spoons and a jar filler, and washed. With the duplex fork, lift the jar 
the simple outfit is complete. Of course, from the boiling water and place 
cloth 
has been wrung 
out 
water, 
full 
fruit, 


pans with covers for blanching and cold 





Elaborate Outfits are Not Necessary 
for Successful Canning 





» with gravy 


pepper into the meat, 


SALMON SOUFFLE 


ha to havé to eat and how to cook w 
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Home Canning in i, 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Instructor in Foods and Cookery, Columbia University 


Editor's Foreword.This is the first of a series of articles by Mrs. Gunn on the Canning 
Her methods are based upon actual experiments 
t of any home kitchen. Mrs. Gunn wil? 
be glad to answer any q on c i drying, or any of your food problems. Enclose 
Address her, care of McCall's Magazine, 236-250 West 
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Rubber rings found on the market may Remember that in canning, 
is most important; have all 
well as hands, towels, etc., perfectly clean 
it difficult to place the cap This article will deal with cold-pack 


old-pack canning requires a methods only ; other ways of canning will 
tough, does not enlarge per - 


of an inch in thickness 


be discussed in later articles 
water or steam, and is 


position between the top and berry is the example chosen, 


» within the jar doubtless be the first fruit 
summer. All soft fruits may 
A Home-made Sterilizer in the same way 


. 


the 


to 


ber 


Ready for the Ready for the 
Hot Syruf Sterilizer 
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Sharp Knives, a Jar Filler, a Duplex Fork and a 
Pan Lifter Make a Complete Outfit 


Timely Meat-Savers 


By Mary Mason Wright 


Approved by the United States Food Administration 


Place 1 or 2 tablespoon CHICKEN KLOSSI 
mixture in the center of : d cooked 1 cup 
pinch the ends together, and . a " ! = 
cage _ Salt and 
FLANK Take all skin and bone fron 
1 cupful cooked rice put through meat chopper 
Mite tablespoonful chopped parsley, 
onion, the eggs hard cooked and chopped 
Season with salt and pepper 
a pocket in the stock in double boiler; add 2 or 
a stuffing made of part of a bay leaf and the fat 
egg, milk and seasonings slowly for a few minutes; remove 


Roll up and skewer with toothpicks or cloves and bay leaf, and pour 
in a baking-pan, pour.on other ingredients. Mix well, | 
rub a little salt and  baking-dish. Bake and turn 
roast until tender platter; garnish with parsley 
tips. Any left-over meat can be 
stead of the chicken in this recipe 


’ 
' 


cupful milk 

Salt and pepper MEAT AND HOMINY 
. . ? cupf of ground 1 tablespoor 
salmon of skin and bone, and oak aa op tn 1 tableanecs 

i the rice. and the r meat 1 pint to 

Fold in the whites ' . = ee ee ; ss ~ : 
whipped until stiff. Bake about 30 min ae : fanned 

» with tomato sauce 1 pint wat tock at 


Strawberries and Soft Fruits 


your sterilizer nearly full of boiling water 
around them. Enamel Make a syrup by shaking 


into 
but not 


Put on the rub 


been 

















for a few seconds in boiling water; fill the 


ir slowly with the hot syrup, put on the 
over and put up the bail, but do not 
fasten the spring Lift the jar into the 


sterilizer with the duplex fork. Have the 
i 


water come we over the top of the jar 
four inches at least Sterilize that is, keep 
the water boiling for sixteen munutes 
counting the time when the water in the 
stcrilizer commences to boil after the jar 


has been put in. Remove the sterilizer with 
the duplex fork and place on a cloth that 
1as been wrung out of hot water, fasten 
the spring and place upside down for a few 
hours; this will disclose any leakage. When 
cool, turn right side up, label and put away 

You can prepare several jars and put 
them into the sterilizer at the same time 
but always put the covers on and the bails 
up on the cans as fast as they are prepared 
Work fast enough so that the first jars filled 
do not cool before they are placed in the 
sterilizer. These directions have been given 
for jars whose glass covers are held by 
bails; jars with tin covers held by clamp 
may be fastened before putting in the steril 
izer; if you use jars with covers that screw 
on, screw the top on and then turn it 
back one-fourth of a complete turn 


Rhubarb, Cranberries, Gooseberries 


Rhubarb should be put up this month 
while it is so plentiful, and the easiest way 
to can rhubarb is by the cold water method 
because it is very easy and requires no 
sugar, and little time 

Wash the stalks thoroughly, but do not 
skin them (this is unnecessary). Cut the 
stalks in pieces about one inch long. Have 
ready a hot, clean jar; to be sure of perfect 
cleanliness the jar may be sterilized, but it 
is not essential to success. Put the rhubarb 
in a strainer and pour hot water over it, 
drain and pack closely into the jar. Put 
on the rubber and then fill the jar to over 
flowing with clear cold water from the tap 
or trom a spring 

This no-sugar method is excellent for 
rhubarb, sour gooseberries and cranberries 
The acid preserves the fruit and so make 
the use of sugar unnecessary 

Next month I will take up the canninz 
and drying of vegetables and jam making 





Jars Must Be of a Kind That Can Be 
Perfectly Sealed 


Place tomatoes, water or stock in a 
saucepan; add minced onion, fat, pepper 
celery salt, a pinch of cayenne; add the 
hominy, and cook slowly; it should be done 
in ten minutes. Chop up pork and add 
to chopped meat ; if the pork is not fat, add 
a little fat; if fresh uncooked meat is used, 
add a little salt and pepper. Arrange meat 
and hominy in alternate layers in a 
greased baking-dish. Pour over a little 
water or stock. Cover with greased bread 
crumbs and bake 20 or 30 minutes 


BARLEY STUFFING FOR ALL KINDS OF MEATS 


ca ba 1 tablespoonful fat 
teaspoonful red ! q art stock of an 

herbs woultry sea kind 

oning may be used Salt and pepper 


Wash the barley by pouring boiling 
water over it Drain. Cook in the fat 
until the fat is absorbed. Add the stock and 
cook slowly until the stock is all absorbed 
Sprinkle in herbs, salt and pepper. Use in 
place of bread crumbs in all stuffings 


PANISH BEL 


' ' - pund f 
{ “ et 
ure epi 

I al : 

‘ ait 
Cook rice in boiling salted water 10 
minutes; drain Add tomatoes and cook 
intil the rice is tender. Cut pepper fins 
and mince onion; fry pepper, onion and 
meat in fat until onion is brown Add to 


mato, rice and salt and cook 15 minut« 
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eo ______ 


—have you 
received your 
copy of 










Mrs. Knox’s 


war-time 
book on 





‘Food Economy 2 


HIS little b ntains 138 
practical recipes for deliciot 
foods like the one piven below, most 
of them made from ‘‘left-overs’’ of 
meat, vegetables and fruits that are 
ordinarily wasted —all of them ap- 
proved by the Food Commission, 


It w 
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mention 


\ post card w bring it 


your dealer's name and a 


Lhelp you to keep vour pledge to Mr. 
Hoove 


tf you 
jdress. 


Cuakces B. Knox Gevatine Co., Inc. 


BK 











x Avenue Joh 


town 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 





For a dessert serve with alit toper 

or aweetened milk, orfor asalad serv 
lettuce leaves with or without mayonr 
pecs ~ 

may be « «in thicken, 
or at lly may be sur- 


ait ein 


. time, ie 
rounded with some season ble fr 





Fruit Jelly 


cup of fruit juice left over from fresh 


ved) may be used for 
frui _ add a 
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Make Root 


at Home 


T IS really very easy 
of Hires Household Extract will 
make five gallons of rootbeer. The 


use and keep 


It b 
ge 


Hires Household Extract 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO, 


cost — including 
and yeast 
a cent a glass. 


er 


One bottle 


sugar 


is less than 


And what wonderful 


rootbeer it is! 
sparkling — how 


How 
effer- 


vescent—how delicious! 


Hires 


HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


“OD ‘s ss 





rings 
nuine 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


kind 


is the original—the 
genuine —the 
Hires Expansion YOU have known all 
Stoppers your life. 
No strings or . P 
wire to cut the Hires Extract is 
hand Easy to 


made direct from the 


Fit al- pure juicesof Nature’s 
any . . 

canbe roots, barks, herbs 

in ond and berries. 

— Make Rootbeer at 
cannot supply home again this sum- 
you, OEaeF mer—even as your 
50c a dozen Mother used to make it 

when you were achild. 
~ 
> /f you cannot get Hires 
= . Extract from your 
P/ = dealer, order direct 
¢ “, jJrom us. 

’ Ay, P95” Sead Bein 
Ms me stamps. 
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-. THE MSCALL FOOD BUREAU 


What to havé to eat and how to cook tt 


A 


War-Time Wedding Repasts 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Approved by the United States Food Administration 


What shall we have for the wedding supper? 

Honey and cheese and bread and butter.” 

HE wedding breakfast, luncheon or 

supper, deserves and gets our best 

efforts. We will not consider here the 

elaborate wedding feasts, for which 
a caterer is employed, but we will plan 
some that can be successfully given in the 
bride’s home with little, if any, outside as- 
sistance. In these war-time days, the re- 
freshments should be simple, but may be 
none the less delicious 

Of course, we want roses for the table 
decoration. A high centerpiece of long- 
temmed flowers and foliage, surrounded at 
its base by low flower-holders filled with 
buds and full-blown blossoms, is very deco- 
rative. A low white ground-glass bow! filled 
wiih roses, some of them falling over the 
sides and touching the table cloth, is a very 
graceful arrangement. A wire holder may 
be purchased to fit almost any bowl, and it 
makes the second arrangement much easier 
If the table is large, vases of flowers may 
be placed at the four corners. 

Candles give the prettiest light. White 
tapers in silver or glass sticks and unshaded 
are especially suitable. Silver shades, fringed 
with white beads that glisten in the light, 
are in good taste 





Creamed Fish in Scallop Shells 


Unless the wedding cake is to be 
wrapped in little boxes tied with white rib- 
bon for the guests to take away, it may be 
used as the table centerpiece. The bride of an 
army officer cuts the cake with her husband's 
sword. The bride’s cake, of course, contains 
the old-time favors of thimble, money and 
a ring; it is served first to the bridal party 
and then to the unmarried guests 

If a small wedding party is served, the 
guests may be seated and the food served 
like a formal luncheon or dinner. For large 
wedding parties the buffet style of serving 
is best; the guests may be served by waiters 
or some of the men attending the wedding 
If the party is very informal, the bride may 
ask her girl friends to do this for her 

MENUS FOR 


HOME WEDDINGS 


Iced Bouillon 
Molded Sa'mon Cooked Dressing with Cucumbers 
Fancy Shaped Sandwiches (made of war breads 
Strawberry Ice Cream (heart shaped 
Small cakes garnished with candied rose leaves 
Iced and Hot Coffee 





Chicken Salad in Chou Paste Cases 
Stuffed Beef Tongue tolls (war bread) 
ancy Ices (all flavors) 
War Cake baked in little scalloped tins 
Chocolate Acorns Coffee 
Tomato Bouillon 


Creamed Sweetbreads and Mushrooms 
Rolls (war bread) 

Pistachio Ice Cream 

1) meringues) 

Glacé Walnuts and Pecans 


Cucumber Basket 
Raspberry Ice or 
(served 


( offee 


Chicken A la King 


Olives. Ripe and Green Rolls (war bread) 
Lobster Salad Cheese Straws 
Mint and Currant Ice 
Butterfly Pastric Coffee 
( ricken Boui on 
Creamed Fish in Scallop Shells 
I stoes Stuffed with Asparagus Tips 
Oaten Bread and Butter Folds 


Strawberry Charlotte 
Almond Macaroo 


Glace Str 


Lady Fingers 
and Cherries 


awherric 





Chocolate Acorns 





Editor's Foreword. — Mrs. Gunn will gladly 
send other suggestions for menus, recipes, or table 
decorations for wedding luncheons. If you are 
puzzled about any points in wedding etiquette or 
entertainment, Virginia Randolph will be glad 
to answer your questions. Address either in care 
of McCall’s Magazine, 236-250 West 37th Street, 
New York City. Enclose a stamped addressed 
envelope for reply. 


RECIPES 
MOLDED SALMON 


1 can of salmon or 2 1 tabbespoonful sugar 


cupfuls fresh boiled $4 teaspoonful mustard 
salmon olks of 2 eggs 
1% teaspoonfuls salt 4% cupful lemon juice 
* teaspoonful flour or vinegar 
Little cayenne 1 tablespoonful butter 


substitute 


44 cupful milk 
% cupful cold water 


1 tablespoonful gelatine 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water 
Mix dry ingredients, add egg yolks, milk, 
and vinegar or lemon juice. Cook in top of 
double boiler, stirring constantly until mix- 
ture thickens. Remove from hot water, 
add butter-substitute, then softened gel- 
atine; stir until gelatine is dissolved. Add 
salmon finely flaked. Pour into a mold, 
chill, and serve on lettuce or other salad 
plant. 

CHOCOLATE ACORNS 

Blanch and dry almonds. Melt choc- 
olate over hot water, being careful that 
water does not boil. Dip large end of the 
almond into chocolate, covering half the 
nut. Drain for few seconds and then dip 
into finely chopped pistachio nuts (not 
blanched). Dry on waxed paper. Either 
dipping or bitter chocolate may be used. 


CHICKEN A LA KING 


cupfuls cooked 
chicken cut fine 


tablespoonfuls butter- 
substitute 


2 tablespoonfuls flour 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
4 teaSpoonful salt substitute 
1 pint rich milk (or Yolks of 2 eggs 

cream) Few drops onion juice 
6 fresh mushroom caps 1 tablespoonful lemon 
1 green pepper or % a juice 


pimiento chopped fine teaspoonful paprika 


Peel mushroom caps and break in pieces, 
chop pepper fine and cook in first quantity 
of butter-substitute for 3 minutes. Remove 
mushrooms and pepper and add flour to 
remaining butter-substitute, then add milk 
or cream, stir until it boils. Add chicken, 
mushrooms and pepper. Place in top of 
double boiler. Cream the second quantity 
of butter-substitute, stir in egg yolks and 
seasonings; add to chicken mixture and 
cook until egg yolks are cooked, stirring 
constantly 


STUFFED TOMATOES 

Peel and chill small tomatoes of even 

Cut a slice from end opposite stem, 
but do not quite sever it. Scoop out inside 
of tomato with handle of a silver spoon 
Fill with asparagus tips which have been 
marinated (that is, soaked in French dress- 
ing), letting tips come out of top a little 
way. - Serve on lettuce with either French 
dressing or mayonnaise. 


size 





STUFFED BEEF TONGUE 

Cook a beef tongue until nearly done 
Cut off the thick end and carefully scoop 
out the meat, leaving about a half inch of 
shell. Chop the meat fine, add % cupful 
bread crumbs, 1 green pepper chopped fine, 
2 tablespoonfuls melted butter-substitute, 
pepper, and then salt, if tongue is a fresh 
one. Return mixture to tongue, place end 
back on, and tie in a cheese-cloth, steam 
one hour. Remove cheese-cloth and thick 
end, skin tongue; chill; slice in thin slices 


STRAWBERRY CHARLOTTE 


l tablespoonfuls gela- 2 tablespoonfuls lemon 
tine juice 
, cupful cold water 1 cupful strawberr 
cupful boiling water juice and pulp 
Whites of 3 eggs cupfuls whipped 
1 cupful sugar cream 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water, dis- 
solve in the boiling water. Strain. Add 
fruit juices and pulp. Chili until like thin 
cream. Beat with an egg-beater and add 
whites beaten stiff; then fold in cream 
Mold in a large mold or in individual ones; 
the latter way makes the serving easier 
Serve with strawberry juice (or cream) as 
a sauce. The cream may be omitted from 
the recipe and a strawberry sponge made. 





~ 


Tomatoes Stuffed with Asparagus Tips 


TOMATO BOUILLON 
2 teaspoonfuls sugar 

1 teaspoonful salt 

g teaspoonful soda 

1 quart bouillon 


1 can tomatoes 
1 pint water 

5 pepper corns 
5 cloves 


small bay leaf 


Cook the tomatoes, water and seasonings, 
except the sugar and soda, hour; add 
soda and sugar. Strain, add bouillon. Serve 
very hot. The bouillon may be omitted 
and the soup bound by stirring in 2 table- 
spoonfuls butter-substitute and 3  table- 
spoonfuls flour creamed together. This will 
make a fine tomato soup. 


CUCUMBER BASKETS 
Peel the cucumber, cut into 2%- to 3- 
inch pieces. Cut top off each piece, leaving 
a strip in the center for a handle for the 
basket. Scoop out inside with handle of a 
teaspoon. Chill and marinate one hour 
Fill with chopped cucumber, green pepper, 
or pimiento, and salad dressing. 


MINT ICE 
1 quart milk (chilled) 2 drops oil of pepper 
2 cupfuls sugar mint 


4 cupful lemon juice Green vegetable color 


ing 


Stir sugar into lemon and add to chilled 
milk. Color a delicate green and add the 
peppermint. Freeze. Remember that the 
color will be lighter after freezing. 


CHEESE STRAWS 


1 tablespoonful fat % teaspoonful salt 
2/3 cupful flour '@ teaspoonful pepper 
1 cupful fresh bread cayenne 

crumbs tablespoonfuls milk 
1 cupful grated cheese 

Add seasonings to flour. Cream fat, 
add flour, then crumbs and cheese. Mix; 
add milk slowly. Roll out thin; cut into 


straws. Bake on high grate of oven 
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THE STORY OF 
CARNATION MILK 


Milk is a Necessity. It is a Universal Ford 
From infancy to Old Age. 


June, 


1018 


| 
“From 





In the good old days, practically 
every family “kept a cow.” Towns and| 
cities were not crowding people out of | 
their own pastures and gardens, 

Today conditions are different. It 
has become impossible to know just 
where the milk that is delivered at back 
doors comes from, or to know just what 
kind of milk it is. Carnation Milk is 
solving the problem for many house- 
wives, because it is a milk which is 
absolutely safe. This safety is as- 


reason of its sterilization. 
dairymen bring in 


sured by 
Each morning the 


the fresh milk to the Carnation con- 
denseries, all of it pure, sweet, and 
rich. The ric — r the milk the more the 
farmers are aid for it. This is an 
incentive for them to keep well-bred 
stock and to exercise the greatest care 
in feeding them, thus keeping the milk 
up to a high standard. The dairies 
which produce milk for us are in- 
spected by careful, experienced men, 


who also instruct the dairy owners how 
to handle and keep the milk in a sani 
tary condition from the time it is 


milked until we receive it. 


Only Cows Milk—Evaporated 
The milk is evaporated (a part of the 
water taken out), hermetically seal 
and sterilized. The greatest cleanliness 
is observed in handling the milk. 
The great vacuum pans in which the 


milk is evaporated are of copper, pol- 
ished inside and out every day until 
they shine with the brightness of per-| 


fect cleanliness and purity. 

The cans in which the farmers bring 
the milk are cleansed and sterilized at 
our own condenseries, where we know 
the work properly done. The most 
particular housewife would be de- 

jlighted with the sweetness of every 
|} milk can and every utensil used in con- 
| nection with the preparing of Carnation 


is 


Milk 

Even the air in the condenseries is 
as pure and fresh as clean, country air 
can be. Far from the city soot and 
}manufacturing impurities, the Carna- 
tion condenseries, all located in the 
hearts of splendid milk producing sec- 
tions, are literally “among the hills.” 

You may open a can of Carnation 
Milk in summer or in*winter, and you 
will find it just as it was when it was 
put into the can—as sweet and whole 
some as when fresh from the cow 
This is accomplished absolutely with- 
out the aid of preservatives Nothing 


is added to the fresh milk, and nothing 


but a part of the water is taken out, 
Do not expect Carnation Milk to taste 
like ordinary raw milk It is better 
milk, and it will taste differently to 
you. Most people like the tasfe at 
once; others find that they must acquire 
the liking for it by using three or four 
cans. But once you serve it regularly 
on your table and use it in your cook- 
ing, once you realize its cleanliness 
its richness, its convenience, and its} 


you will never go back to the 
milk supply It is econ- 
when used in cooking 
less butter and cream are needed, ani 
there not the usual daily waste as 
in ordinary bottled milk. 


economy, 
old-fashioned 
omical because, 


is 


Used for All wets 


Used in creaming vegetab! 
ing pastry and in most 
milk called for, it is 
|} part a more delicate and 
ing flavor than ordinary 
milk richness gives a delicious flavor 
to any dish. It can be used in any 
recipe which calls for milk. Simply 
dilute Carnation half and half with 
pure water, thus bringing it back to its 
original consisten of fresh cows’ | 
milk. 

That Carnation Milk can be “whipped” 


in mak- 
vaciene where | 
found to im- 
more appetiz- 
milk. Its pure 


is 


y 


like “whipping cream is a surprise 
to many housewives Yet this also is| 
true—and it is a truth that spells great 


economy. | 


Flavors Coffee and Cocoa 
Carnation Milk should be used in cof- 


fee, tea, or cocoa in place of cream. | 
For this purpose it should not be dil- | 
uted The recipes given in our special 
recipe booklet, sent free to any house- 
wife on receipt of her name and ad- | 
iress, tell how it is used in ice-cream, 
and for everything in which you now | 
use top milk or cream, 


Safe for Infants and Children 
For infants an growing children. 
Carnation Milk is most healthful. All 
that is needed to prepare it for infants’ 
use is a proper dilution with sterilized 
’r pure water. A physician should be 
consulted, however, as the physical con- 


dition of each infant is different. For | 
drinking, Carnation Milk should be| 
diluted with an equal amount of pure| 
water, when it will have the consist- 
ency of fresh milk, but a much better 
flavor. 

The secret of all this is summed up 


n one word—qual 
watchword in every 
Carnation Milk Products Company. 
Wherever there a Carnation Milk 
ondensery you will find that same in- 
Sistent demand for quality quality in 
the equipment of the condensery, qual- 
ty in the methods of handling the milk 
and first. last and all the time, quality 
in the milk itself. This is the one great 
thing you are entitled to in the milk 
which you use in your home—quality. 
The quality of Carnation Milk is the 
one great reason for the unbounded 


ity. Quality the 
department of the 
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Carnation Milk 
Is Safe Milk—in Summer 


Cows”’ 





ARNATION MILK is milk for all cooking, baking, candy-making— 


for every milk use in the home, 


cious flavor to any dish. 


Its pure milk richness adds a deli- 


Try it in your‘favorite recipe and you'll be delighted. For plain cook- 
ing dilute Carnation Milk with equal parts of pure water and use it as 
you have used ordinary milk. 


Here are three ig war-time suggestions:— 


To Whip Carnation 


Place one can of Carnation Milk in 
water and heat to boiling. Remove 
promptly and thoroughly chill by placing 
can on ice. When cool, open can and 
pour milk (the entire contents small can, 
or half contents large can) into chilled 
bowl (placed in another bow! filled with 
cracked ice.) After milk has become 
chilled whip in regular way for about five 
minutes. Sweeten and flavor if desired. 


Vasevevese 








Soy Bean Muffins 


14 cups soy bean flour, 4 cup bar 
ley flour, 4% teaspoon salt, 2 eges, } 
cup Carnation, 4 cup water, 1% table 
spoons melted fat and 2 teaspoons 
baking powder. Mix and sift dry in 
gredients; add the milk and water, 
beaten egg, and melted fat. Bake in 
muffin tins. These muffins are per- 
ticularly good when 4 cup of chopped 
nuts, dates, or prunes are added. 


| || 
| | 
| | | 
| at 





Banana Ice Cream 


Cook 3 pints Carnation Milk, 3 pints 


water, 1 lb. suger. Let cool, strain 
add beaten whites of three eggs 
freeze. Mix pulp of 2 Ibs. bananas 
with 1 Ib. sugar made Into a thick 
syrup. Add juice of l lemon, Stir 
all of this into the first trozen mix 


ture. When g stick slice of 
Newer: into cream on plate 


servi 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Flavors all Plain and Raa Cooking 


Carnation Milk can be used with success in every recipe which demands milk. 


It 


is delicious in cream soups, gravies, Croquette and meat sauces, creamed fish, mayonnaise, 
cooked salad dressing, in breads, pies, cakes, custards, ice-creams, puddings, in coffee 


and cocoa and as a beverage. 


Your Grocer Has Carnation 


Send today for our free recipe booklet, 
It contains 100 practical and econom 
ical recipes for the use of Carnation Milk in cookery. 

If you have a particular friend or a relative whom 
you think would appreciate our book, we will gladly 
Carnation Milk Products Com- 
pany, 653 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Made in Canada, at Aylmer, Ontario 


Free Recipe Book 





Carnation Milk.” 


send them one, too. 


Ask him the price per 








case of 48 cans. If you have 


never used Carnation—try three cans today. 
“The Story of 


e—— -— 







Two Sizes— : 


But One 
Quality 


(mation 
PT in | 


Write Today—Use This Coupon or a Postal Card 





Satisfaction it gives every user, and 
for the continuously increasing volume 
of its use. 

Nothing but that quality can possibly 
give you the cleanness, sweetness, rich- 
1ess, and purity you find in Carnation 
Mille. 


Carnation Milk Products Company 
653 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Gentlemen 
Carnation Milk,” 
Prepared with Carnation Milk, 








Kindly send me your free recipe booklet 
which gives 100 practical and useful 
including many war time recipes 


Name 

“The Story of Street 
recipes tor foods 

City — 
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Get 5-Cent Breakfasts 
So with all folks—men and women. 
| The basis is a dish of Quaker Oats with garn‘shings 
! Then a dish of fruit and a cup of some hot drink. 
| 
The oat is the supreme food. In energy units it yields 
1810 calories per pound—twice as much as round steak, 
| more than twice as much as eggs 
It is the recognized food for growth. It is rich in 
minerals. All needed elements are in it and in the right 
proportions It has a wondrous flavor 
i} 
. ad 
At this writing, Quaker Oats costs but 
1} 
i} one-seventh what meats or eggs cost--on 
| the average for the same nutrition. 
i] 
} Seven abundant meals can thus be served 
at the cost of one average meat meal. 
| Reduce the cost of living by using more Quaker Oats 
Make it the entire breakfast Mix it with vour flour foods 
A multiplied cost can buy no such nutrition, no such de 
livhts, without it 
| 
| 
1] 
U a) 
} Flaked from Queen Grains Only 
i] 
I O Oats vo ore t i the sipid grains we 
i] the " t oO ) exq b ‘ ds " 
1] \ \ extra e 
Ihe ike ‘ \ll oa ouds a ‘ ily € 
i st T when you make them th 
oat By discare V cer Oats 
13c and 32c Per Package 
| Except in Far West and South 
1] 
H 
| . . 
Quaker Oats Muffins Quaker Oats Sweetbits 
PB een Reg agg —— meget Bin. The Oat Macaroon 
king | s, 4 tablespoc ms melte 1p sugar 
r teaspoon alt tablespoons 1 
lurn scald k on Quaker Oats, let st eees 
ite ad gar, salt and melte teaspoons 
tt ftinm fhe and aking powder x iking powd 
ly ar add eze well beaten B a 
: . 
Quaker Oats Pancakes Quaker Oats re 
| Ouaker Oat ncooked), 1% cups flour lomonsions) : 4 
. waepee sone lis ~~ . - teaspoon ~~ 
| \ t wate easpoon baking “ 
} a the ke anilla 
| k eK e Cream butter and sugar Add yolks of ees 
| ‘ i t . ter \dd Quaker Oats, to which baking powder 
I ng tot ' ' een added, and add vamilla 
=: ae ee as : Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop 
— t add th 37 Guabes Oate tu uid melted ttered tins with a teaspoon, but very 
butter: add eggs beaten lightly—beat thoroughly mn each tin, as they spread Bake in 
and cook as griddle cakes ven Makes about 6s cook 
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Menus For 


Little Children 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Approved by United States Food Administration 


HAT are you feeding your baby ? range of food may be enlarged. It is expected 
Too much stress cannot be laid that these menus be taken only as sug- 


on the food chosen. The child’s gestions; with them as examples, mothers 


food is not only supplying the can arrange others for the rest of the week. 
energy for his continual activity, but for Le 
growth in every part of his little body SUGGESTIVE MENUS 
Regularity in feeding is most important ie Pulp omnes oT al 
] 


and the cultivation of the habit to eat what Poast Milk 
is set before him cannot be overestimated 


in its effects upon his future health and DINNER 
happiness Spinach with Exg Yolk = Toast 
, . . Soft Custard Plain Cooky 
Allowing a child to taste the food of the 
adults is a pernicious habit; it upsets di SUPPER 
gestion, gives him a craving for foods he Milk Toast. Date Marmalade 
should never know the taste of at that ten Sta‘e Bread Milk 
der age, and makes a fussy baby crying for HREAKFAST 
what he would never desire were it not for Shredded Orange Cereal Jelly 
the thoughtlessness of those caring for him Toast Milk 
Milk is, of course, the most important nsieneien 
food in his diet. The necessary quantities Pea P Soup Oat-neal Crackers 
need not always be drunk as a beverage Tapicoa Crea Top Milk 
but can be taken in various ways, such as seein 
in junket, custards and soups, and, with the Baked Potato 
older children, in simple puddings and des Apple Sauce Toast 
serts. In its anxiety lest the Food Saving Corn-Starch Blanc Mange Miik 
campaign interfere with the proper feeding stiietinnn 
of children, the United States Food Admin Prune | ‘ Farina 
istration issued a special bulletin this spring Dry Bread Milk 
urging mothers not to cut the amounts of aie 
butter and milk usually given the growing Poached Exe ee 
children Foust Junket 
Never neglect to give the mild-flavored 
vegetables and fruits; the former should be . 
: . Steamed Rix Banana Pulp (cooked) 
given in the form of pulp, and the latter in Zwiebach Milk 
juices or pulp form. Cereals strained :as 
jellies, and later unstrained, should form CEREAL JELLY 
part of the every-day menu. Children grow Press any thick, well-cooked cereal 
tired of cereal if it is always served as por through a sieve which will let only the pulp 
ridge, but made into a jelly, it seems quite through; put inio porcelain molds which 
another food have been wet with 


Eggs, carefully cold water; let it 
cooked, must be a (0 er become firm 
regular part of his z = 

‘ , JUNKET 


diet If a child is 
hungry between NDIVIDUAL RECIPE 
meals, a slice of cupful mill 

4 > teaspoontul sugar 
bread and butter or 2 drops flavoring 








; 
J 





a glass of milk : «> salt 

hould be given, but =< _ 8 — tablet dis 
4 ° ¢ — oived in teaspoonful 

never let him satisfy oath water 


his appetite with 
The milk must 





sweets. Give water — 
freely between > not be more than 
meals; never give a lukewarm or the 


junket will not be- 

come firm; have all 

ingredients ready 
} before putting the 
milk to heat over 
hot water, then 
watch it carefully 
Add the other in 
gredients and _ stir 
quickly a few sex 
onds. Let it set. 


iced water. Very 
often little children 
are thirsty without 
being conscious of 
their own need in 
this line 

These menus are 
for children between 
the ages of two and 
five; as the child 
grows older the 










bee 


In Fancy Shapes and Story-elling Dishes, no Food is *' Plain” 


te 





Editor’s Note.- Mrs. Gunn will gladly answer requests for other recipes and suggestions fer 
children’s meals. Enclose a stamped addressed e nvelope for reply. 
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Canning and 
Cooking with 


HILE fruits and vegetables 
are abundant, they can be 
easily and quickly canned, 
without worry and discomfort by 
using Conservo, Holds 14 quart jars at 
one time No watching no continucd 
work over hot stov« Retains delicious 
fresh flavors. Uses only one burner, 
Complete delicious meals at one time 
be cooked in Conservo over one bur 
Pays for self in short time in tuel 
saved. Makes bous work easier. 
Free Book: “Secrets of Cold Pack 
Canning’ and Conserve cooking recipes. 
‘rite, mentioning dealer's name. 
TOLEDO COOKER COMPANY * 
Department 58 Toledo, Ohio 


Mr Edison's ‘Amberol 


you may k 
wobineaee 
















AILORS & 
OLDIERS 4 


COMFORTS fr 
Knit with 
ESKIMO YARN’ 


are smooth, firm and fit. Because it 
is strictly all wool, being made from 
extra long staple worsted, ESKIMO KNITTING 
YARN insures most perfect and lasting results 
In Olive Drab, White, Oxford Gr ay and Navy Blue 
vanes Knitting Book for name of a dealer not 
handling Eskimo Yarn. c= 
(Special Discount to War 
elief a ieties.) 
NYE & AIT— 
KILMARNOCK CORP. 
” Yarn for Busy 
4 feed ‘és 


am, Mi, v hoy rele onal 
BIG SAVING ON FUEL WITH MY 










Dept. A 











reo — 
Be sur et my spe wi y 

ng in fuel is 

and my R 
ei cost. Save foo 


gz 


t tree ~ k of recipes 
William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 21 ,Detroit, Mich. 

















-F= Your Fruits with the Famous 


Mudge Patent Caner — 


Fully ripe fruite ea canned ES 
Pp atural for olor and 
k a ’ thar 
preserving suge amar y 
egetables « ickly canned 
Une any bh. dors by 
wbest « book ings 
tions in » tb perlod 

i pack a mple t ' 
at Sent $4 m y 
w 





rder . M \ssiasipy 5 
BIDDL E-GAUMER CO., 3846 H. Lancaster Ave., Pnite. 
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COMMUNIT 


How Women 
« ae 
a 
AS 


are. Devoting 
Time and En- 
ergy to Help 
Their Local Re- 
sources Increase 
the National 
Strength 
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WARTIME 


These Success- 
ful Efforts to 
Save Everything 
and Waste 
Nothing Prave 
that Our Wom- 
en are Backing 


Our Boys 
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Free School of General 


o*,, A 
‘ Housework 





OMEN are no [fonger 
\¢ asking How Can I 

Help? They are too 
busy helping. The war-garden- 
érs of Salem, Massachusetts, 
saw that they had too many 
vegetables for their own fami- 
lies, so they opened an out- 
door market (above) to which 
came rich and poor to buy 
Another town’s women realized 
that scrubwomen would be 
worth more if they were shown 


how to work properly. The 
result is a school in which 
apprentices work for a dollar 
a day while they are learning 
to be more efficient. So in 
markets, kitchens, and homes, 


wide-awake women everywhere 
are using heads and hands in 
the Great Thrift Campaign 























Right Ways Save Time and 
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Why Shouldn't Domestic Science Class- 
rooms be used for War Work 








Women of Canton, Ohio, Demonstrate the 
50-50 Rule with War Breads 
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In Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, there 
are regular Farm- 
ers’ Market Days. 
Each farmer drives 
into his rented 
spacé in the Open 
Market where 
women buy frésh 
fruits and vege- 
tables from the 
wagpns—maxi 
mum worth®*at 
minimum cost. Is 
your town: going 
to have a market? 
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Above is a Com- 
munity Kitchen 
opened in a large 
city by the Nation 
al League’for 
Women’s Service. 
Volunteer | work- 
ers scll cooked 
food at cost’ price 
to the poor. 

At the extreme left 
a group of Canton, 
Ohio, women are 
shown in their 
Canning - Center 
Kitchen. 
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EW PERFECTION 


O1L COQK STOVES 


Y OU are not tied to an old-fashioned range once you get a New 
Perfection Oil Cook Stove, neither do you have to worry about 
your coal supply. ‘ 





Three million up-to-date women have already been freed from coal 
range and wood stove drudgery. They cookin comfortable kitchens. 
They have more time out of the kitchen—more time for rest, for 
shopping, for calling, for war-relief work. These delights await you, 
too, in the daily use of the New Perfection. 






The preparation of meals over the Long Blue Chimney Burner of the New 





Perfection Stove is such a clean, quick, easy operation—every drop of oil is 
turned into cooking heat. No dirt,no ashes—no disagreeable odors. The flame 
is easy to adjust. Set it high or low and it stays where you set it. It lights and 
heats instantly just like a gas stove. 







New Perfection Burners are made of brass and will give satisfactory service 






for years. 








New Perfection Ovens, with glass doors, bake perfectly because of correct 


heat circulation. Fit any stove. 








Buy your New Perfection Oil Cook Stove and Oven at any good hardware 
or house-furnishing store, or write us for New Perfection booklet. 










COMPANY 
Ohio 


PRODUCTS 


Cleveland, 





THE CLEVELAND METAL 
7321 Platt Avenue 


Made in Canada by the 













Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 















SAVE THE NATIONS 




















\ The Long Blue Chimney | 
\ Burner gives Gas Stove | 
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COMPLETE THE KITCHEN 
With a New Perfection Kerosene 
Water Heater. Gives you steaming 
hot water quickly for kitchen, laundry 
and bath. Ask your dealer or write 
us for folder No. 318. 
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Puffed Rice Dishes 
Lilac Time 


About lilac time the 
demand for Puffed Rice 
reaches zenith. Don't 
miss it for a day. 





Every dish of berries 
calls for these crisp, 
flaky bubbles. Without 


them it’s like shortcake minus crust. 


Mix With Berries 


Every bow] of milk, at noon or night, needs these 
airy, toasted globules. Nothing else has half of 
their delights. 


Just Grain Puffs— Nothing Added 


Puffed Grains are so flavory, so enticing, that thev hard!y 


seem like grain foods. But they are 


Puffed Rice is simply whole rice steam -exploded— 
puffed to eight times normal size Its flavor is due toa 
fearful heat—its flimsiness to puthng 

It means whole-grain rood sily dig‘ stible. Ev 
ood cell ts « sloded 

N iceless meals or riceless days are called } ~ 
Puffed Rice also Corn Puft n be daily delights 


Let children and grown 
ps enjoy them to the full 


It's the ideal form of grain 


ood and the torm which 
ne pret 
In sumn time serve 





Float in Milk 





Puffed Corn Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c¢ Except in Far West 











Nut-Like Uses 





(risp a k t nitte at g etween meais like con- 
fectiot Some d th alka ‘ i ng suga and crea It 

ike 1 e ¢ h 
(; e tl < 

r} ‘ 

T 

, , as 
Tast — m i T 
= . a ‘ Afternoon Confections 
deliv! 
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Our Housekeeping Exchange 


Conducted by Helen Hopkins 








Oxp Jar RuBBeERs can 
be slipped over the glass 
cans before they are put 
into a sterilizing kettle 
This is a neater and 
easier way of keeping 
them from bumping than 
the old way of using 
rags.—Mrs. W. T. L., Al 


toona, Pennsylvania 





MakKE Ice-CrREAM 
with one-half sweet 
cream and one-half (or 





after wetting and the 
veil will dry quickly and 
look like new.—Mrs. M 
W. V., Springfield, Mas 
sachusetts 


A KitcHeEN Cart 
may be made by fitting 
wheels to a small kitchen 
table. All the dishes may 
be placed in it, after dry 
ing, and taken to the 
china closet in one trip 

I. S., Nepera Park, 





less) sour cream. I cook 

and freeze as in other 

recipes and find the ice-cream made this 
way is more velvety. The sour taste of the 
cream is lost in freezing —-IP. A. F., Hollis 
ter, lowa 


WHEN PEELING Fruit cR VEGETABLES 
put a slit in a small cork and fit it to the 
back of your paring knife. This will sav: 
your fingers.—M. L. B., Marysville, Ohio 


Avoip THE SMOKE OF FryING Bacon 
in the kitchen by laying the slices of bacon 
on a pie tin and baking them in the oven 
for five or ten minutes. It cooks evenly this 
way.—R. S. H., Tulare, California 


Less Dust WHEN*SweEEPING will be 
the result if you sprinkle the bare floor or 
carpet with a few handfuls of sawdust, 
dampened with kerosene oil. The sawdust 
may be swept into your dustpan and put 
away for another time; it may be used 
indefinitely if you will just add a little 
more oil to it each time-——Mrs. J. H. N., 
Tobaccoville, North Carolina 


BerornE HEM 
MING NaPKINs by 
hand, run the edge 
of the napkin 
through the sewing 
machine hemmer 
This will crease the 
hem straight, there 
by simplifying the 
work of hand-hem 
ming ~ = & 
McBaine, Missouri 


We want 


tribution 


Strincy Mes 
Vets can be fresh 
ened by dipping in 
alcohol. Shake out 
and pull into shape 


Address 


° 
Recipes 
STEAMED OMELET WITHOUT MILT 

Melt a teaspoonful of butter in a small 
agate pan. Beat well 2 eggs, adding sali 
and pepper to taste. Stir in 7 tablespoon- 
fuls of warm water, and pour into the pan 
which has been placed in a kettle with a 
little hot water in the bottom. Cover closely 
a few minutes until the eggs set—Mrs. M 
J. D., Hanover, Pennsylvania 


SALAD DRESSING WITHOUT EGGS 
Take juice of lemon, add about 
cupful canned milk, and beat till stiff. Add 
ugar and salt to taste. Serve immediately 
E. T., Escondido, California 


CAKE FILLING 

Instead of adding 1 teaspoonful of but 
ter to the common milk and sugar cake fill 
ing, add 1 teaspoonful of fresh peanut but 


ter.—M. B., lola, Kansas 


tions for every phase of the home 
woman’s activities 
one dollar for each available con 
Ideas appearing else 
where in print or not original with NEY oF SoorT by 
the sender cannot be accepted 
Unaccepted manuscripts which 
enclose an addressed stamped en 
velope will be returned 
Housekeeping Ex 
change, McCall's Magazine, 236 
250 West 37th Street, New York 


New York 


Sieeve-Howpers, such as men 


ELastTi 
ordinarily use, will be found convenient in 


the kitchen. Slip them on when washing 
dishes or using the hands in water, and your 
sleeves will not slip down and become 
soiled —L. M. S., Meredosia, Illinois 


Wuen Wrappinc Parcet-Post Pack 
AGES, pin a square of cheese-cloth or mos 
quito-netting securely around the article 
before doing it up in paper. This will in- 
sure protection, even if the outside cover- 
ing should be torn in transit——Mrs. J. L., 
New Dover, Ohio 


To FresHen Carr Boox-BrinpiNc, wash 
binding lightly with sponge dipped in a 
mixture of one-half ounce glue dissolved in 
one pint of water, one tablespoonful 
glycerine and a little flour paste. Rub the 
leather carefully with chamois when dry 
M. M.“bos Angeles, California 


Do Not Wasu Butter in SuMMeEn if 
you want to keep it hard. Work it the sec 
ond time until the 

brine is clear. This 

makes it keep longer 


and keeps it from 
vour best sugge being streaked 
Mrs A. &., 


We will pay Roundup, Montana 


Rip THE CHIM- 


burning potato peel- 
ings in the stove or 
furnace. This sim 
ple method will be 
found _ particularly 
useful in stoves in 
which soft coal is 
burned.—Mrs. L. Z 
W.., Tiffin, Ohio 


trom Our Contributors 


PIE CRUST WITHOUT LARD 


Take good, rich buttermilk, soda (% 
teaspoonful to a cup), and a little salt, and 
mix just as soft as can be mixed and hold 
together, have plenty of flour on the mold 
ing board and rolling pin. Then make and 
bake as other pies, in a slow oven.—Mrs. L 
L. T.. Hood River, Oregon 


HOOVER PUDDING 

One cupful dried whole figs, 2 cupfuls 
cold water, cupful brown sugar, 1/3 
cupful corn-starch, 1! cupfuls _ boiling 
water, '4 teaspoonful salt, teaspoonful 
cinnamon, 1/3 cupful seedless raisins. Soak 
figs 2 hours; boil in same water until ten 
der; chop fine; add to juice, hot water, 
sugar, raisins, salt and cinnamon. Mix corn 
starch in cold water enough to pour, add to 
mixture; boil 10 minutes, stirring con 
stantly. Cool in mold; serve with cream 

\. M., Charleston, Illinois 


The Silver Mouse 


( 


“IT, too, am astonished,” said Willy after 
a pause, “but not at the Silver Mouse.’ 

“At what, then?” asked Rosy 

“T am surprised that you and I should 
be talking and walking about. We never 
were able to do so before. I wonder why.” 

Rosy was quiet and thoughtful for a 
moment and then exclaimed, 


tried 


m page 34) 


“I know, I know why!” 

“Why ?” he asked 

“Simply because we never tried,” said 
Rosy Rag Dolly 


Perhaps your dollies and toys could 
walk about and talk if they really, truly 
What do you think? 
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‘BOSS 3%:: OVEN) —«“ 


Spoiled Food Is a National Waste—Help Stop It 





Every year thousands of dollars are thrown 
away through spoiling food, either by mistakes 
or on account of wrong kitchen equipment. 
Much of it is spoiled in old fashioned ovens. 


Your Boss will last a lifetime. You can use it 
on any oil, gas or gasoline stove and the patri- 
otic thing to do now is to use an oil or gas stove 
to help conserve the Nation’s supply of coal. 





Buy a Boss and watch it bake. 

















Baking with an iron-door oven is mostly guess- 
work. You’re neversure. If you open the door 
to look, a little cool air gets in and your cake 
drops flat or the pastry comes out soggy. If you 
don’t look like as not they'll burn. 


With a Boss Glass Door Oven you look 
through the oven door. Any minute, you can 
tell at a glance exactly how fast the biscuits are 
baking and when to take them out. And they 
won’t be done too much on one side and not 
enough on the other. The patented deflector in 
all Boss Ovens distributes the heat evenly. 


Fuel Economy for Thrifty Housewives 


Tne BOSS Oil-Air Stove burns 99.66% air, nearly one thousand 
times as much air as oil. The saving on fuel alone will actually pay 
for the stove in a short time. 

The Fuel Administration authorizes us to say that it considers the 
use of oil cook stoves at this time a very important help in the neces- 
Sary conservation of coal for war purposes. 


Look for the name “BOSS” so as to be sure to get the genuine BOSS Oil-Air 
Stove. It is made with 2, 3, 4 or 5 burners—with or without water heater, 
reservoir or high shelf. Ask your dealer. 


. 


Remember, all glass door ovens are not Boss 
Ovens. The glass on the Boss Oven is guaran- 
teed to remain unaffected by heat. Buy it by 
name and then, and then only are you certain 
of getting the genuine. 


We shall be glad to send you our interesting 
booklet and name of the Boss dealer nearest you. 
THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 


63 Spring Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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STATES is fighting the 


TH UNITED 
greatest war ever waged for the 5 


Already it 


arms. 


has called 
Millions of 


other men | e subscribed to the 


cause in the world 


over a illion men to 


Loans Now it is calling upon you—on 


women 


JOIN THE RANKS TO-DAY 





McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 
250 West 37th Sreet, New York 

| want to join MeCALL’S WAR SAVINGS CLUB. 
My first subs me are attached 
Name 
Local 
Address 
Post Office 
and State 











You Can Have 
Beautiful 
Eyebrows and Lashes 


ing “Lash-Brow-ine”’ nigh 
d lashes mak 







it * 
} «t xuriant, adding 
» ’ d 
yr . F 
- y by thousands. > bine a 
ed Lash-Grow-ine” and our 
Ma booklet grepaid in plain cover 


atistaction Assured or Money Refunded. 








Maybell L ueaion 4305-53 Grand Bivd., Chicago 


High School Cour KH)T RY 
in Two Years ar 


5] dish | school course that you 








Learn at 






Bere te comp tote and a chene RSs fiec 
’ » Fe 











lars. No obligations what- 
. Writet NOW 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

De P20 icago, U.S.A, 
i= . _ ——_—_— 

F ® Cay le Ladies to Travel, demor 
s€ ealer $75.00 to $150.00 pe 
mont K i fare pa | 
L Goodrich Orug Company, Dept. 93. Omaha. Nebr | 





SEND US YOUR NEXT PHOTO 


FILMS 





egatives for Development wuatins < ~Bseg 
arging by cur new, prompt, perfect 
worices. Sample Roll veloped 10 ce _— , = name for details 


229 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Vu 


Wedding =: — ny aod Ete 


100 \ The 
C. OTT ENGRAVING CO 


hestnut St , Philade Pa 


Roanoke Pheto Finishing Co., 
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McCall's 


The Price I Pay for Success 


[Continued 


ask the president of my 
my life in the studio, he 
his shoulders with resigned 
helplessness and tell you about my tem 
perament. He would tell you that I come 
to work in the morning when I get ready 
anywhere from eleven to one; that some- 
times I don’t come at all; that I leave when 
it pleases me—in short, that I am queen 
of my own time and inclinations 

He will not tell you that the reason Iam 
late in the mornings is because the studio is 
so frigid that I take cold. I dare not have 
colds because they spoil my work as well as 
my face. He will not tell you that I worked 
all night and all day to finish my last 
picture; that, instead of the promised two 
weeks’ rest, I got twenty-four hours, and 
then had to begin my next picture because 
“the dear public clamored for me.” 

I have worked in a glass-roofed studio 
under a boiling sun which made the boards 
that my feet burned through my 
shoes, and the perspiration washed off the 
heavy powder almost as fast asI putit on. I 
have run out in the snow in short socks and 
lippers with my knees bare to the cold 
For any really dangerous stunts, I have a 
double—which means an actress made up to 
look like me—who does the actual work. It 
would be foolish for me to take these 
risks; if anything unexpected should hap- 
pen, it would only hold up work on the pic- 


should 


about 


If you 
company 
would shrug 


so hot 


ture. The company could get along with- 
out the services of the double, for her face 
is not seen. But my work must go on 
Still, there is not any work in life, no 
matter how difficult or unpleasant, but has 
its compensations. So with my work 
Recently, I was in an exclusive gown- 
shop on Fifth Avenue where I met a 


woman with whom I worked in the early 
days when the star system was unheard of 
in motion pictures. She spoke to me very 
effusively, and I'm afraid I was a little 
haughty and distant with her. I hated to 
be reminded of my poverty-stricken days. 

“What a pretty suit you have on!” 

“Ves, I bought five They are of 
French make. I paid a hundred and fifty 
dollars each for them,” I answered loftily 

“Do you remember, in the old days, 
when you and I were delighted to find a 
fifteen-dollar suit marked down: to ten in 
the department store?” she asked gently 

I was heartily ashamed of myself, and I 
let her see it. We talked over old times and 
had a jolly half-hour laughing over our 
former economies and hard experiences 

It is true, as she said, that I have 
climbed to the pinnacle of prosperity and 


r 


m page 14) 


fame from poverty in six years. I have had 
enough adulation to dazzle a level head to 
foolishness; I am as well known as the 
President of the United States, and receive 
a higher salary. But, like the President, I 
do not belong to myself. I belong to the 


public. That’ means self-denial. But, just 
as there are many who envy him, so there 
are many who envy me. 

To screen-struck girls, I can only say 
what they do not want to hear and 
what they will not believe. The way 
is hard and full of disillusionment. Any 


girl with a level head will think long and 
seriously before undertaking a screen career 


The other kind of girl, silly, vain, will never 
succeed. The waiting-room of one studio 
has paraphrased a verse from the Bible- 


but few are chosen.” 
waiting-rooms are crowded 
who are sure they 


“Many come, 

The studio 
with heart-sick girls 
have it in them to become stars if only 
they are given a chance. They have come 
hundreds of miles, some of them. They are 
living on a pittance, most of them. In 
California, societies of women have been 
formed to take care of these girls—to see 
that they are provided with food, clothes, 
and a place to sleep, to keep them from 
straying off the narrow path for the bare 
necessities of life 

There was a time when “extra” girls re- 
ceived five doilars a day, but that was three 
or four years ago. Now they get a dollar 
or two for the time they work, which is 
not often enough to mean a living for them. 
Still they go on hoping, hoping 

I have seen pretty girls plead with the 
director to engage them, offering to work 
for nothing, sometimes offering themselves 

body and soul—awful as it sounds 

There are books on screen-acting made 
for no purpose but to sell to foolish peo- 
ple. There are schools purporting to teach 
screen-acting which have never succeeded 
in placing a single duped pupil. There are 
photographers who advertise that they will 
take test pictures which will aid in secur- 
ing positions. I never heard of any one 
making any impression upon a director by 
means of a test film procured in that way 
He is more likely to laugh at it. If he took 
the trouble to run on the screen all the 
photographic tests submitted by applicants, 
he would have time for nothing else 

Being a film star is a business just like 
being a writer, an artist, a dressmaker, or 
a stenographer. It is a business which re- 
quires natural talent first, and hard work 
second. Like every business, for every one 
who succeeds there are hundreds who fail 





Directions for Cut-Out 


HE plans for “Silhouette Town” have 
been drawn by a skilled architect! 
Do not begin to build until you have 
thoroughly learned the specifications 
1. To build the walls straight and clean, 
draw the dull side of a knife lightly over 
all black dotted lines, using a ruler to keep 
the lines straight, then bend. 2. Along white 
dotted lines, cut out the doors and windows 


with a sharp-edged knife. 3. Paste towers 
on cardboard before you cut them out. 
4. Take the strip marked A-B and paste 


end marked A to flap marked A on bridge, 


and paste end marked B to flap B. This 
will make under side of bridge. 5. Paste 
long strip C-D the same way under the 
arch marked C and D between towers 
6. Fold dotted line over bridge marked 
X and paste against bridge. This lowers 
platform of bridge until it rests on the 
under side of arch. 7. The hands of 
clock are made of ends of a black hairpin 
broken off about one inch, and bent to 
form a right angle, one: hand being long 
ind one short If these are inserted in 
black dot in center of clock, the hands can 
be moved around (see diagram under arch 
of bridge 8. The half-timbered house is 
the shop of the village. Cut all dotted 
white lines carefully. 9. Paste chimney 
marked S on inside of chimney attached 
to shop. 10. Paste door (3) and shutters 
+) and (5) to inside of door and shutters 
of shop, so that, open, both sides will be 


the same. 11. The flaps N and P on front 
window are to be bent back and 


pasted flat on inside of shop to brace wall. 


sl op 


12. Cut dormer windows on dotted white 
lines, pasting G to G, H to H, etc., form- 
ing two little box-like windows. 13. When 
the roof, marked (2), is cut on dotted 
white lines and folded in middle, it is ready 
to have the chimney run through the slit 


in middle of roof. The dormer windows 
can be pushed through the two openings 
and pasted to roof. 14. The flap F on 
front of shop can then be pasted to roof 

The best place I have found for the 
location of Silhouette Town is a deep black 
cave—a shoebox lined with black paper or 
cloth! If, perchance, you decide to make 
a daylight town of it, simply use the white 
instead of black. Then, by cutting a couple 
of slits in the back of the box and sewing 
black and white together, you may, in a 
minute, have day or night 

To slide the windows in place, attach 
a narrow strip of paper to sides of window- 
frame, at top and bottom, and you have 
an opening to slide the windows through 
The white panes are for night when candles 
are supposed to be lit, and the black ones 
for daytime. Windows No. 6, 7, and 8 be- 
long to shop. The house with the garden 
wall and gate is Lilly Putian’s 

Paste the inside of garden wall to out- 
side before folding, having the doors to- 
gether. Do not bend wall where garden 
wall joins house, but paste flap O on this 
dotted line. Flap R is inserted in slit in 
wall of house enclosed by garden wall 
Windows 9, shutters 10, and inside doors 
11, 12 belong to Lilly Putian’s house. 

The cats can be made to fight on the 
garden wali at midnight, by bending flaps 
on dotted line and balancing on wall. The 
dog that barks at the moon, and the cock 
that crows at daybreak, also all the village 
people, can be made to stand erect by past- 
ing on heavy paper and attaching a strip 
of cardboard at back, bent to form easel. 
The toadstools should be mounted and 
stood back of bridge 

There! You know what to do. May 
all the good fairies of Lilliputia aid you in 
the building 
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Rare Bargains! 











° $40 
McCall’s Magazine - - 1 year 75c/ 


People’s Home Journal 1 year ad (os You Save Sie 
All 3 for 


$265 


You Save 86¢ 


People’s a 
McCall's ..~ P 
Youth's Compamen 


All 3 for 


$150 


Today's lowes i You Save 75e 
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Statement of tl the Ow nership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


of aiet a 8s M AGASINE febtiohed monthly at New 
¥ 






l 1918 
Sests ot as York our ote of New York 

Before me, a Notary Put lie in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Allan H. Richard- 
son, whe having been duly sworn according to iaw 
deposes and says that he ts the president and business 
manager of McCALL’S MAGAZINE and that the follow 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit 

1. That the names and acdresses of the pubiisher 
managing editor. and business manager are 
isHeR: The McCall Company, 236-250 W. 37th St 
New York, N. Y. Eprror Miss M. G. Reed, 236-256 
W. 37th St.. New York, N. ¥ MANAGING Eprror 
None, Business Manacer: Al _ H. Richardson (presi - 
dent and treasurer), 236-250 th St.. New York 


The McCall Company, 





2. That the owners are 
York N. Y¥ McCall Corporation, Wilmington, Del 
owner of the MeCall Company stock 1e following 
are the names and addresses of stockholders holding 
1 per cent. or more of the capital stock of McCall 
eave ration Agnes Demarest care Daniel W. Streeter. 

70 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo, N ; William C. Heinkel, 
93 Wall St.. New York City; F Hoffman 23 Wall &t., 
New York City; McCall Corporation 6 W. 37th St 
New York City; James H. Ottley, 33 Ww 42nd St., 
York City; Piper & Company, Minneapolis, Minn. ; C 
D. Spalding, 63 Neptune Avenue, New Rochelle, N 
Daniel W. Streeter, 770 Lafayette Ave Buffalo, N. Y¥ 
White, Weld & Co., 14 Wall New York City; 
H, N. Whitney & Sons, 15 Broad St., New York City 

A That the known idholders, mortgagees, and other 
security .holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of 
total amount of bon A mortgages, or other securities 


are None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 

appear upon the books of the 
cases where the stockholder or 
ity holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the persen or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 












stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 

bona fide owner; and this afMfliant has no reason to be- 

liewe that any other person, association, or corporation 

has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him 
ALLAN H. Ricuarpson, President and Treasurer 

to and subscribed before me this 19th day of 

Harry E. Frencu, Notary Public, Kings 

y ‘ 30 Certificate filed in New York County, 

Y ox No. 60 My commission expires March 30, 








**as a cloud before the sun’* 
oe not 


are 
your brightness, your beauty. 
ftemove them? Don't delay 
















Made especially to remove tenes, 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 
Outablemish. Preparedby specialists 
with years of experience. Money re- 
funced if not satisfactory. S0c per jar, 
Write today for particulars eT free booklet, 























Contains many beauty hints,and 
describes a number of elegant 
preparations indispensable tothe 
toilet. Sold by all druggis<s. 
STILLMAN CREAM CO 
Aurora, LiL 
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You can earn $5.00 or $10.00 
easily if you have a spare 
hour or two to devote to the 


Want 


work that we have for an 
10-90? ambitious woman in your 
ame © neighborhood. It is pleasant 
work You will like it 
and no experience is neces 
sary. Ask us to write and 


7 = t. 
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oy Ane a is MIsERY 
Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head. 
Noises for over. 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums rest my bear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy totakeout. Are “Unseen 
forts.’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my iy pera Gtatemens ot howl a 
my 


Suite 355 70 5th Ave., N. Y. City 
MANOY 
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MEND- DONT SPEND 
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HETRON 


VAPOR 


"Work Like 
Burn Oil, Gasoline or Distillate 


ei Thrifty housewives the country over like Detroit Vapor Oil Stoves because they 
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-..} save both money and work. Their sturdy, substantial gas stove construction 


means lifetime durability. 


realize that it pays to buy for permanence as well as present usefulness. 
a Detroit Vapor Oil Stove you can cook and bake as fast as gas—at less cost E 
than. with either gas, coal or wood. You back up the boys in khaki too, by 


saving coal and money in your kitchen. 


“ Save Both Money and Work 


Detroit Vapor Oil Stoves give 19 hours of hot 
baking and cooking heat to the gallon of fuel. 
You can cook a meal for a big family with com- 
fort and satisfaction at smallest possible cost. 
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Syrges 


In Detroit Vapor Stoves there are no wicks or 
wick substitutes to burn out or replace. Durable 
814 pound burners vaporize all the oil so that 
they really burn a gas instead of a liquid. The 
flame is intensely hot right under the cooking 
utensils and itcan beregulated to anyrequirement. 


The kettle goes on as soon as the match is struck. 
Double walled ovens distribute the heat and use 
it twice, making baking quick and easy. Each 
stove is complete in itself, fuel supply and all. 


And in these days more than ever, patriotic folks 


With 


It can be placed to save steps and give the most 
convenience. 


No pipes or pressure tank are required. 


Some good dealer in your town sells Detroit 
Vapor Oil Stoves. Go to his store and ask for 
a demonstration so that you can see what words 
and pictures cannot tell about this guaranteed, 
high-quality stove. Also write us for our free 
stove book No. M2, showing the latest stylesand =, 
sizes selling for $20 and up, and meeting every ,/” 
requirement for large and small households, Pd 
in the village and on the farm, cottages and / 


suburban homes. Write todav. f The Detroit Vapor 


The Detroit Vapor Stove Company ” . — 
Detroit, Michigan y 4 etroit, Mich. 





Use this 
Coupon Today 


@ Please send me your new stove 


The National Fuel Administration considers the use of oil cook stoves a gf book No. M2 
very important helpin the necessary conservation of coal for war purposes. 
“4) 
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She Dow Art of (rrect (Orsetry 


The new R & G Corsets will 
delight you. 'Exquisitely made from 


New fashions demand new corsets. 
Soft: silks and lovely clinging satins 
will be the favored fabrics of the 
Summer. These figure-revealing 
materials make it imperative that 
you should have a corset which will 


give you swinging, graceful lines. 


handsome materials —every detail 
in their workmanship cleverly 
planned. They give you the 
long, slender figure lines which 


the new Summer fashions demand. 


NEW SUMMER MODELS 


&) Qos 


SORTS) 


Model AA 496—A comfort 
able topless corset for slender 
figures. Elastic top and inserts at 
back. White or pink 
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water sports, busy perhaps with 
knitting needles and blue or khaki 
yarn. It is a wonderful place to 
study the unfolding panorama 
before one 

Bathing suits seem to have taken a turn for the better 
and with the true American spirit, are very, very simple and 
practical. There are many new inventions to make one more 
comfortable. Sometimes the stockings are held up by at- 
taching them to the cuff of the bathing suit at the knee, if 
the suit is made like one of those illustrated here, 8365. An 
other delightful feature of this little suit is that no under- 
garment has to be worn with it. The cap in the same illu 
tration is well worth studying, too, for it is made watertight 
by having the points fastened down in the back, the trim 
ming band which finishes the edge, ties very securely in the 
back also 

Another novelty this season is the princess knickerbock- 
ers, which fit so perfectly and are so comfortable to wear 
They may be adjusted at the knees by elastic. 

Beach clothes are always smart. The stunning sports 
skirts of gay striped linen or pongee, the overblouses of some 
contrasting color, and the big shady hats, charm one by their 
very variety. There is such a wide choice; dainty dresses 
of voile or more sober-minded ginghams are also appropri- 
ate. Shoes worn with these costumes belong to the sports 
type asa rule; while with the bathing suit may be worn high 
laced shoes, low slippers with ribbons to cross and recross 
the ankle; or the old standby of one’s school days, sneakers! 
Stockings, too, are a matter of the wearer's choice; indeed 
some prefer socks! 

Then there are the beach accessories. The rubber para 
sol and knitting bag, so like silk or cotton fabrics one can 
hardly tell them apart. Bathing-caps belong to two distinct 
types; those for practical wear and those purely ornamen 
tal. To be sure, one may wear one of these becoming, be- 
ruffled affairs over the tight skull-cap of rubber and thus 
combine the two 

The kiddies are as well provided with beach costumes as 
their elders. They have their bathing suits that slip on over 
the head, their big sun-hats, and bathing shoes. They have 
rompers and play suits for the serious business of sand 
castles and tunnels. 

Materials for bathing suits are many and varied. Heavy 
galateas and cotton gabardine are used for some; mohair is 








Bathing Suit 8370 


Sizes 16 


36-40 bust 


Bathing Suit 


Bathing Suit and Cap 86365 


Sizes 16-20 years 6-42 bust 


Sizes 4-14 


ars 


ON THE SUMMER SAND 


T’S a brilliant scene we see spread before our dazzled eyes. 
Blue, blue sky, bluer sea and glistening yellow sands, and 
dotted here and there, colors more brilliant still. 
voluminous beach capes of deep-hued violet and emerald green 
sweaters and sleeveless jackets in all the glowing colors of the 
rainbow and bathing suits of every kind and description 
is not a play, but any seaside on any wonderful summer day 
Under the protecting shade 
of the spreading umbrellas there 
are those who look on at the 


There are 


No, it 





For other views, see page 58 


, for it sheds water so well. Satin and taffeta made espx 
cially for bathing suits are good for those simple distinctive ones 
Flannel and serge is used very con 
servatively on account of the nation-wide conservation of wool 


which have such smart lines 


She is ready, indeed 
bathing suit, 8370 


for her refreshing dip in the sea, in her 
It is empire and slips on over the head 








and is worn with princess knicker 
bockers. Pattern in 6 sizes, 16 to 
20 years; 36 to 40 bust (20 
cents Size 36 = requires 





yards of 36-inch mohair, and 
vard of 36-inch for collar 


Sand castles are only a tempo 
rary occupation when one has so smart a bathing suit as 
this, 7792. The bloomers may be attached to the under 
body. Pattern in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years (15 cents).—Size 6 
requires 234 yards of 32-inch, and 1 yard of 18-inch for the 
belt and bands 


An exceedingly clever thing is this bathing suit, 8365, for 
it is joined under the leg and gathered to a cuff at the knee, 
bloused over in skirt effect. It buttons on the shoulder 
slipping on over the head. Pattern in 7 sizes, 16 to 20 years 
36 to 42 bust (20 cents Size 36 requires 234 yards of 40 
inch satin for the suit and cap band, and 34 yard of 27-inch 
for the crown of the cap 


Smart and comfortable for beach wear is this coatee, 
8381. Note the pockets with their military flaps. Pattern 
in 3 sizes, small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 40-42 bust 
(20 cents).—The medium size requires 244 yards of 40-inch 

Quite a good model for the sports skirt is this, 7663. Pat- 
tern in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 waist (15 cents).—Size 26 requires 
234 yards of 54-inch striped silk. Width, edge, 24% yards 





How To Get McCall Patterns 


McCall Patterns (with detailed directions for use 
can be obtained from the nearest McCall Pattern 
igency in your locality or ordered by mail by stating 
the number and size wanted and enclosing the price to 


THE McCALL COMPANY 


New York, N. Y., San Francisco, Cal 
McCall Building 140 Second Street 
236-250 West 37th St 
Chicago, Il Atlanta, Ga 
418-424 South We St 82 North Pryor St 
Boston, Mas Toronto, Canada, 
4-40 Chauncy Street 70 Bond Street 














Sleeveless Coatee 63861 
4 4 large 2-34 











Simple, Indeed, is the Wedding 


EVEN THE MATERIALS OF SUMMER 
RULED BY THE STRAIGHT LINE OF FASHION 
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Waist 839 








Skirt 8390 


Size 
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Dress of 1918 


ARE 


No. 8393, Lapres’ Dress; two styles of sleeve and 
vest; one-piece straight skirt, pleated or gathered; 
instep length. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust 
(20 cents) —Size 36 requires 5% yards of 32-inch 
checked gingham, and 5¢ yard of 36-inch plain 
Width, lower edge, 2 yards 


Costume Nos. 8391-8390.—The medium 
size requires 254 yards of 40-inch white 
satin, 144 yards of 36-inch allover lace, and 
2 yards of 30-inch lace flouncing, and % 
yard of 36-inch Georgette crépe for the 
cuffs. 

No. 8391, Lapres’ One-Piece Waist; body 
and sleeve in one, with or without front 
and back panel sections. Pattern in 5 sizes, 
34 to 42 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 
1'4 yards of 36-inch allover lace, 76 yard 
of 40-inch white satin for the collar and 
panels, and yard of 36-inch Georgette 
crépe for the cuffs 

No. 8390, Lapigs’ Tunic Skirt; one-piece 
straight tunic; two-piece draped front and 
lower section in one; two-piece foundation ; 
high waistline; 39-inch length. Pattern in 
5 sizes, 22 to 30 waist (20 cents).—Size 26 
requires 2 yards of 30-inch lace flouncing, 
and 134 yards of 40-inch white satin 
Width, lower edge, 11% yards 


No. 8347, Lapres’ Semi-Firrep Dress; right or left 
closing; two styles of sleeve; two- or three-piece 
skirt; instep length. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust 
(20 cents).—Size 36 requires 334 yards of 36-inch 
figured tussah silk, and '% yard of 36-inch plain 
Width, lower edge, 2 yards. 


No. 8075, Lapres’ Waist. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 
44 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 15¢ yards of 36- 
inch dotted Swiss. 


No. 8343, Lapres’ Jumper Dress; to be worn over 
waists; instep length. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 344 yards of 36- 
inch linen. Width, lower edge, 2 yards 


No. 8363, Lapres’ Dress; to be slipped on over the 
head; with or without vest; instep length. Pattern 
in 5 sizes, 34 to 42 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 
4 yards ef 40-inch linen, and 1 yard of 36-inch 
checked. Width, lower edge, 2%4 yards 


Description for page 59 


No. 8339, Lapres’ Waist. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 
bust (20 cents)—Size 36 requires 15¢ yards of 40- 
inch voile, and 3¢ yard of 40-inch contrasting 


No. 8392, Lapres’ Divipep Tunic Skirt; tunic in 
two outlines, one-piece underskirt; foundation sec- 
tions back and front; high waistline; 39-inch length 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 waist (20 cents).—Size 26 
requires 334 yards of 40-inch linen. Width, lower 
edge, 2 yards. Transfer Design No. 889 (15 cents) 


No. 8369, Lapres’ Wrappep-On Dress; right or left 
closing; two-piece skirt; instep length. Pattern in 6 
sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 354 
yards of 40-inch voile, and 34 yard of 36-inch con 
trasting. Width, lower edge, 2 yards 

No. 8357, Lapres’ Dress; sleeves attached to waist or 
lining; straight tunic; one-piece foundation, length- 
ened by straight section, attached to body lining; in- 
step length. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 
cents) —Size 36 requires 414 yards of 40-inch. Width, 
134 yards. Transfer Design No. 883 (15 cents) 


No. 8355, Lapres’ Dress; 38-inch length. Pattern in 
6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 cents) —Size 36 requires 374 
yards of 40-inch Georgette crépe. Width, lower edge, 
17g yards. Transfer Design No. 884 (15 cents). 


No. 8375, Lapres’ AND Misses’ One- or Two-Prece 
Wrap or Coatee. Pattern in 2 sizes, small, 32, 34, 36; 
large, 38, 40, 42 bust (20 cents).—Large size requires 
25 yards of 40-inch satin. 


No. 8388, Lapis’ One-Piece Wrappep-On SKIRT; 
38-inch length. Pattern in 5 sizes, 22 to 30 waist 
(20 cents).—Size 26 requires 234 yards of 36-inch 
tussah. Width, lower edge, 11% yards. 


No. 8389, Lapres’ Waist; two styles of vest. Pattern 
in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 
134 yards of 36-inch linen 


No. 8153, Lapres’ Two- or Turee-Prece Sxirrt. Pat- 
tern in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 waist (20 cents).—Size 26 re 
quires, three-piece skirt, 34 yards of 38-inch. Width, 
lower edge, 176 yards. 


No. 8223, Lapres’ Wraprep-ONn Dress; instep length 
Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 
requires 442 yards of 40-inch serge, collar, 4% yard 


27-inch. Width, lower edge, 174 yards. 


CostuME Nos. 7995-8385.—Medium size requires 6 
yards of 36-inch crépe de Chine 

No. 7995, Lapres’ Watst. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 27g yards of 36 
inch crépe de Chine 

No. 8385, Lapres’ One-Prece Sxirt; 39-inch length 
Pattern in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 waist (20 cents). —Size 36 
requires 344 yards of 36-inch. Width, 2 yards. 

No. 7891, Lapres’ Smwpiicity Dress. Pattern in 
sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 37¢ 
yards of 36-inch, 544 yard of 36-inch for top-collar 
44 yard of 36-inch for under-collar. Width, 24 yards 
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59 
Variety is the Charm of Summer Modes 
‘ 
FASHION’S RULE OF THREE—NARROW nN 
“s, SKIRTS, TUNICS AND TUCKS ( 





Wrap 6375 


Skit 83886 








Wrapped-Oa 
Dress 8369 
Sizes 34-44 
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»\ Dress 8357 / 
7 Sizes 34-44 J y 
Transfer Design No. 88 ' 
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Save in Dress, 
Yet Dress in Style 


The patriotism that prompts a 
reduced expenditure for dress, 
finds the saving grace of smart 
style linked with true economy in 


NEVRSRINK 


Guaranteed Wash Skirts 


They are ideal for summer wear be- 
cause they come from each trip to 
the wash tub, fresh as when new. 
They will not shrink—the guarantee 
tag attached to every Nevrsrink Skirt 
makes that certain. 

All Nevrsrink Guaranteed Wash § 
Skirts are fitted with the Sta-so & 
Tailored Skirt Band—an exclusive — 
feature. 3 
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U. & Pat. OF. 


Pat. applied for, 


This skirt band fits the waist perfectly 
and holds the skirt permanently in §— 
place. It is taped and strongly stitched 
80 it cannot stretch. 

Write for style booklet and name of 
your nearest dealer. 


Nevershrink Skirt Co. 


19 E. 26th Street, New York | 
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To Sheerest Fabrics 


. f RFECT fastener for all delicat 
aterials. The special ribbon-like tape 
on which Out-o-Syte fas tener are 


1, reenforces sheer fabrix iad on 
pulling through or tearin 
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Gives Added Strength 
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WOMEN! there's | 


| 
| great convenience in | 


» OVERALLS | 


Ww for House and Farm 
Work 


For real economy be sure 
those you buy are made 


Miss Stifel 
Indigo Cloth 


0k for this boot trade 





REGISTERED 





Remember it's the CLOTH 


gives the 
J.-L. STIFEL & SONS 
Indig rs and F 
WHEELING, W. Va 
260 Chareb Street, New York 




















Dress 8351 
Sizes 34-44 


Transfer Design No. 881 ‘or 


Knitting Bag 


No. 8351, Lapres’ Dress. Pat 
tern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 
cents)—Size 36 requires 2 
yards of 36-inch figured ma- 
terial, and 3 yards of 40-inch 
plain. Width, lower edge, 1% 
yards. Transfer Design No. 
881 for Knitting Bag (15 cents). 
No. 7811, Lapres’ AND Mrusses’ Op 
CLosep Circutar DRAWERS 


sizes, 22 to 34 waist (15 cents) .—Size 


Pattern in 





EN OR 





26 re- 


quires 144 yards of 40-inch nainsook, and 


35g yards of 5-inch lace 
No. 8200, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Corset 
Pattern in 5 sizes, 


Size 36 requires 7g yard of 36-inch 








34 to 42 bust (15 cents) - 


No 
COoveER. in 3 


7863, 
sizes, 


inch 
































Skirt 8048 


* No 
ARES SE-9 SKIRI 
34 waist (20 
quires 2 
¥ yard 


Width, 


8371, I 
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8351 7811 8200 7863 7489 8361 8226 8180 


.ADIES’ 
Pattern in 7 sizes, 





Skirt 8371 
Sizes 22-34 


THree-Piece 
22 to 


cents).—Size 26 re- 


6 yards of 36-inch, and 
36-inch 
lower edge, 


contrasting. 
1% yards. 


Drawers 7811 
Sizes 22-34 


7 Middy 7489 
Small, medium, large 


Lapies’ AND MIssEs’ 
small, 
bust (15 cents) —Medium size requires 2344 yards of 36- 
Transfer Design No. 577 (10 cents). 


35§ yards of 27-inch. 


McCall's 


Corset Cover 8200 
Sizes 34-42 











Waist 8361 
Sizes 34-46 


Hat 8130 
Ladies’ and Misses 
Pattern 
40-42 


CoMBINATION 


32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 


No. 7489, Lapres’ Mippy. Pattern in 3 
sizes, small, 34-36; medium, 38-40; large, 
42-44 bust (15 cents).—Small size requires 


4t<eS$e 
roe roe? 


oe 


Waist 8226 
Sizes 34-46 
Overblouse 8180 
Small, medium, large 
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Some Vacation Necessities 





Combination 7563 
Small, medium, large 
Transfer Design No. 577 
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No. 8361, Lapres’ Waist. Pat- i 
tern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 
cents)—Size 36 requires 156 
yards of 36-inch voile, and 3 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
No. 8226, Lapres’ WAIST oR 
Guimpe. Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 
to 46 bust (15 cents).—Size 36 
requires 2 yards of 32-inch 
No. 8180, Lapres’ aNp Misses’ 
OveRBLOUSE. Pattern in 3 sizes, 
small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; 
large, 40-42 bust (15 cents) 
Medium size requires 13g yards 
of 36-inch. 
No. 8048, Lapres’ Two-Piece Sxirt 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 waist (20 
cents).—Size 26 requires 2% yards 
38-inch, and % yard 36-inch. Width, 
lower edge, 17g yards. 
Costume Nos. 8379-8383.—Medium 
size requires 434 yards 40-inch, 3% 
yard 36-inch under-collar, and % 
yard of 36-inch top-collar. Transfer 
Design No. 779 (10 cents) 
No. 8379, Lapres’ Coat. Pattern in 6 
sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 cents).—Size 
36 requires 134 yards 40-inch. For col- 
lars, see above. 
im PA \ | 'il| No. 8383, Lapies’ 
\\ ' \ | itt Oun-P 88 C€ 8 
\ if |= 1 | SrraiGHt TuNIc 
Nil | i Mi | ',|  Sxirt. Pattern in 6 
: H | | | ~ ee sizes, 22 32 Coat 6379 
fam | | it waist (20 cents). Sizes 34-44 ‘ 
r | | fo Size 26 requires 27 Skin 8383 : 
— yards of 40-inch Sizes 22-32 s 
8048 837) 8379 8383 Width, 15¢ yards. Transfer Design No. 779 
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Details of the Smart War 
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Petticoat 8117 


Sizes 22-34 
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Coat 6377 NX 


Sizes 34-44 


Skirt 8259 
32 
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Corset Cover 6345 
Sizes 34-42 


Waist 8367 Blouse 6373 
Sizes 34-44 Sizes 34-46 
Transfer Design No. 798 


No. 8367, Lapies’ Waist 


No. 8373, Lapres’ Biovuse. 


No. 8387, Lapres’ Walst. 


yards of 27-inch plain. 
Costume Nos. 


No. 8377, Lapres’ Coat. 

Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 

to 44 bust (20 cents) 
Size 36 requires 27% 

yards of 40-inch, and 

¥% yard 36-inch. 

No. 8259, Lapres’ ONE- 





Prece Skirt. Pattern 
in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 
waist (20 cents).—Size 


26 requires 24 yards 
of 40-inch. 


No. 8359, Lapres’ Two- 
| Prece Sxirt. Pattern 
in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 
| waist (20 cents).—Size 
26, 25@ yards 40-inch. 


LADIES’ 
or Fovur- 
Gorep Sxirt. Pattern 
in 9 sizes, 22 to 38 
waist (20 cents).—Size 
26, 334 yards 36-inch, 
% yard 40-inch 


No. 7791, 
THREE- 


No. 8300, Lapres’ 
anp Musses’ Hats 
In 3 sizes, small, 


medium, and large 
(20 cents).—Any 
size requires %4 
yard of 36-inch 
striped, and 34 yard 
of 27-inch plain. 


8117 


6345 


sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 cents) - 
quires 174 yards of 36-inch batiste. 





Small, 


Chemise 7170 
medium, large 


Waist 8387 


Pattern 


Pattern 


8377-8259.—Medium 
434 yards of 40-inch, and 74 yard 36-inch 


Hat 8300 
Small, medium, large 





7170 


Sizes 34-42 


in 7 


Size 36 re- 


in 5 


sizes, 34 to 42 bust (20 cents). —Size 36 re- 
/ quires 134 yards of 40-inch striped, and 1% 


size, 





8367 


Pattern in 6 ‘sizes, 34 to 44 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 154 yards of 40-inch 
Georgette crépe. Transfer Design No. 798 (10 cents) 
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Dress 6349 


Sizes 34-46 











No. 8349, Lapres’ Dress. Pat 
tern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 
cents).—Size 36 requires 3'% 
yards of 40-inch, and 13@ yards 


of 27-inch contrasting. Width, 
lower edge, 24 yards. 
No. 8117, Lapres’ Turee-Prece Perricoat 
In 7 sizes, 22 to 34 waist (20 cents).—Size 26 


requires 2' yards of 36-inch, and 2'4 yards 
of 1534-inch flouncing. Width, 176 yards 


No. 8345, Lapres’ One-Piece Corset Cover 
Pattern in 5 sizes, 34 to 42 bust (15 cents 
Size 36 requires 1 yard of 36-inch batiste. 
No. 7170, Lapres’ Envetore Cuemise. Pat 
tern in 3 sizes, small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; 
large, 40-42 bust (10 cents) —Medium size 
requires 244 yards of 36-inch nainsook. 
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Skirt 8359 
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How I Saved $100 on 
My Family’s Clothes 


By HARRIET FULLER MAPTIN 


Just about a year 
ago I made a dis- 
covery that bas 
proved such a won- 
derful help to us in 
meeting the rising 
cost of living thatl 
believe other wom- 
en will be interested 
in bearing about it. 


There are five in 
our family and last 
Spring, just as I be- 
gan to figure how 
many new things to 
wear the children 
andI needed, I found that other actual necessities, 
because of increased prices, were using up nearly 
all our income—tbe clothes problem was areal one. 


Ihad just about decided that we would have to 
get along with last year's clothes and only one or 
two new dresses, when one day I ran across the 
story of the Woman's Institute—and the new 
practical, home-study method it has developed by 
which any woman or girl, no matter where she 
may live, can learn, during spare time, right in her 
own home, to make all kinds of dresses and hats. 

Of course, at first I was skeptical. But it seemed 
such a wonderful opportunity that I wrote for full 
information. Afterinvestigating the Institute thor- 
oughly, I joined and took up Dressmaking. 

Well, I didn’t have the slightest trouble! Every 
step is so clearly explained that almost before I 
realized it, I was actually making simple garments. 
There are nearly 2,000 wonderful illustrations, 
showing just exactly how to do everything that 
could possibly cause anyone difficulty! 

Gradually I learned how to draft my own patterns 
and plan and completely make clothing ofall kinds 
for myself and the children, copy modelsI saw on 
the street or in fashion magazines and still add the 
little touches that give a garment distinctiveness. 

Beside that I learned how to remodel clothing 
from previous seasons into stylish new garments, 
and this helped wonderfully! Asa family we have 
never dressed so well—and I have saved nearly 
$100 since last Spring! 

My husband is just as delighted as Iam and my 
neighbors call me “resourceful.” But all the credit 
is due the Woman's Institute! What / have done, 
any Woman, anywhere can do! 








Over 10,000 women and girls, in city, town and 
country, have joined the Institute and taken up 
dressmaking or millinery. Many have opened 
shops of their own. Others are teaching. 


Wherever you live, if you would like to have 
more and better clothes for yourself and your 
family for less money than you have been spend- 
ing, you should find out about this wonderful new 
plan. The Institute also now offers a complete 
practical course in Cookery—how to select, buy, 
prepare and serve healthful, appetizing food at 
one-third less cost. Simply send a letter, postcard 
or the convenient coupon below, stating which 
subject interests you most. The full story of the 
Woman's Institute will come to you by return mail. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept.3-F, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject marked below: 


Home Dressmaking Millinery Teaching Sewing 
Professional Dressmaking Coo 


Name 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 





WHITE CLOVER 


ORESS SHIELOS 
The evening is more enjoyable 
when you know your gown looks 
fresh! White Clover Dress Shields 
keep it so. 
ij You don’t have the bother of 
replacing those crépy sleeves 
either, because White Clover 
Dress Shields are splendid protec- 
tion. 
They are pliable and dependable 
and come in a wide variety of 
sizes and weights, in fiesh, white 
and black 
Send for bookletl@and name of 
your nearest dealer 


THE OMO MFG. CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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Q' the visions cf today 


and the conquests of 


tomorrow who can tell? 
$ut she who makes her 


visions come true In 
wv, , 
Cheney Foulards 


will on the morrow feel the 
Satisfaction of Knowing that 
he ts correctly gowned. 
For over three-quarters of 
a century Cueney SiiKs 
have sustained a reputation 
for quality and refined in- 
dividuality that makes them 
desired by women who 


prefer and know the best. 
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For the Girl Who is to be Graduated in June 
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Dress 8162 


Sizes 16-20 


Transfer Design No. 883 
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No. 8358, Misses’ Empire Dress (suitable for 
small women); in two lengths. Pattern in 4 
sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 cents}.—Size 16 re- 
quires 33g yards of 30-inch flouncing, 1% 
yards of 40-inch for straight section, back and 
front of waist. Width, lower edge, 1% yards. 


No. 8372, Misses’ Sem1-Fittep Dress (suit- 
able for small women); in two lengths. Pat- 
tern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 cents). —Size 
16 requires 434 yards of 36-inch, and %& yard 
of 27-inch for the collar. Width, lower edge, 
1% yards. 






Dress 8340 
Dress 8262 Sizes 2-10 
Sizes 14-20 Transfer Design No. 848 


No. 8342, Grrt’s Dress; two styles of 
sleeve, attached to waist or lining; straight 
skirt, with or without tucks, pleated or 
gathered. Pattern in 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years 
(20 cents).—Size 12 requires 4% yards of 
24-inch flouncing. Any of the soft sum- 
mer materials are suitable to be used in de- 
veloping this design 


No. 8262, Musses’ Dress (suitable for 
small women); with or without knitting 
bag pockets; one-piece straight skirt in two 
lengths. Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years 
(20 cents).—Size 16 requires 344 yards of 
36-inch dotted swiss, and 4% yard of 36 
inch plain for the yoke. Width, lower edge 
134 yards. 


No. 8340, Cuitp’s Dress; two styles of 
sleeve; straight skirt, pleated or gathered 
Pattern in 5 sizes, 2 to 10 years (15 cents 

Size 8 requires 17g yards of 19-inch 
flouncing, and 1% yards of 40-inch batiste 
for the waist. Transfer Design No. 848 (10 
cents). The front panel has pockets which 
are applied, the pane! being held in po- 
sition by the belt. The back panel hangs 
in collar effect. 


No. 8382, Misses’ Dress (suitable for smal! 
women); two styles of sleeve; one-piece 
straight skirt, in two lengths. Pattern in 4 
sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 cents).—Size 1¢ 
requires 35 yards of 36-inch gingham, and 
13g yards of 36-inch linen. Width, lower 
edge, 134 yards. Transfer Design No. 888 
(15 cents). 


No. 8162, Misses’ Dress (suitable for sma! 
women); two styles of sleeve, attached to 
waist or lining; one-piece straight tucked 
skirt, pleated or gathered, attached to lin 
ing. Pattern in 3 sizes, 16 to 20 years (20 
cents).—Size 16 requires 434 yards of 38 
inch. Width, lower edge, 2 yards. Trans 
fer Design No. 883 (15 cents). 


No. 8380, Misses’ Coat Surt (suitable fo: 
small women). Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 2 
years (20 cents)—Size 16 requires 25 
yards of 45-inch plaid flannel, and 15 
yards of 45-inch plain flannel. Width 
lower edge, 2% yards. Transfer Design N¢ 
889 for quilting on hat (15 cents). Th 
pleats in the skirt are very shallow, so onl) 
a small amount of material is required 
The quilted hat is very smart, indeed. 
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No. 8360, Misses’ Dress. Pattern 
in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 cents). 

Size 16 requires 134 yards of 32- 
inch bordered voile, 1 yard of 16- 
inch bordered for sleeves, 134 yards 
40-inch voile for bolero and lower 
section, and 3% yard of 36-inch 
white for collar. Width, 1% yards. 
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of 40-inch 


No. 8330, Misses’ Eron Dress 
(suitable for small women) 

tern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years 
cents).— Size 16 requires 5% 
of 21-inch flouncing, and 154 yards 
lawn for the 
section, belt and_ vest 
lower edge, 11% 


yards 












Dress 8360 
Sizes 14-20 


No. 8368, Girt’s Dress; with or with- 
out yoke guimpe, to be slipped on over 
the head, straight skirt, pleated or gath- 
ered. Pattern in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years 
(15 cents).—Size 14 requires 34% yards 
of 29-inch flouncing for the skirt and 
sleeves, and 1% yards of 36-inch nain- 
sook for the back and front of waist 
and collar. 


No. 8386, Misses’ Emprre Dress (suit- 
able for small women), two styles of 
sleeve; straight tucked tunic; one-piece 
foundation lengthened by straight sec- 
tion; in two lengths. Pattern in 4 sizes, 
14 to 20 years (20 cents) —Size 16 re 
quires 4% yards of 38-inch silk. Width, 
lower edge, 134 yards. Transfer Design 
No. 883 (15 cents). 


No. 8384, Misses’ Dress (suitable for 
small women); with or without over- 
waist; straight tucked skirt, pleated or 
gathered, shorter length. Pattern in 4 
sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 cents).—Size 
16 requires 37g yards of 40-inch point 
d’esprit net, and 344 yard of 36-inch for 


> 


the collar. Width, lower edge, 2 yards 


No. 8378, Misses’ Wraprrep-On Dress 
with SuHretp (suitable for small 
women) ; two styles of sleeve; right or 
left closing; plain or with inset section 
in front; in two lengths. Pattern in 4 
sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 cents).—Size 
16 requires 342 yards of 40-inch linen, 
and 34 yard of 40-inch contrasting 
Width, lower edge, 17% yards. Trans- 
fer Design No. 723 (10 cents) 


No. 8134, Misses’ Empire Dress (suit- 
able for small women); straight skirt, 
pleated or gathered; in two lengths; 
with or without bustle. Pattern in 4 
sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 cents).—Size 
16 requires, without bustle, 334 yards 
of 36-inch gingham, and % yard of 36- 
inch for collar. Width, lower edge, 134 
yards. 


No. 8366, Misses’ Dress (suitable for 
small women); two styles of sleeve; 
two- or three-piece skirt, in two lengths. 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 
cents) —Size 16 requires 2% yards of 
40-inch plain, and 2% yards of 40-inch 
striped. Width, lower edge, 176 yards. 


Dress 8330 
Sizes 14-20 


Dress 8378 


Sizes 14-20 


Transfer Design No 


Dress 8368 
Sizes 4-14 


Empire Dress 8386 
Sizes 14-20 


Transfer Desig: 





Empire Dress 8134 
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“Just Slip iton!” 


Under Your Chin and Over 
Your Hat— The Silk Elastic 
Edge Holds It SnuglyinPlace 
Pegg wate pi sy sows 
, 80 beau 80 

as the /Jommt )3 Evenon the hottest, 
most sultry days of Summer the 
{Jonnie }5 vs cool and comfortable. 
Its silken meshes are so marvelously 
delicate that you do not feel the least 
sense of weight or discomfort. 


onnie-73 VEIL 


(MPORTED FGM FRANCE 


“Just Slip iton!” 





arge one. The silk elastic 
it himnly in place. No tying, no 
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FACE POWDER 


IN GREEN BOXES ONLY 


Makes the Complexion Beautiful 
OFT AND VELVETY. 
back if not entirely pleased 


Nedine is pure and harmless. Adheres until washed 
off. Prevents sunburn and return of discoloration 
A million delighted users prove its value Popular 


Money 


tints: Flesh, Pink, Branette, W hite 50c. by toilet 
c-unters of mai Dept. M 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 
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Dress 7900 


Small, medium, large 
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Play Suit 8374 / Romper 7270 
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Dress 7630 


~ Suit and Cap 
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Apron 6350 


to 3 years 


Sizes 6 months 


Romper and 
Sun-Hat 7790 














Home Motor 


See How This 
Motor Saves 
You Drudgery! 


HIS wonderful 

little electric 
Home Motor will 
fan, sew, whip 
cream, sharpen 
knives, or polish 
silver,and is recom- 
mended by several 
hundred thousand 
housewives. 
Phone your dealer for 
a Hamilton Beach Motor on a 
week’s free trial. Any electric, hard- 
ware, or sewing machine dealer will 
be glad to do this. 


It Fans 4 
In addition to all the other uses, vou = _—<# 
have a pertect tan On the hot, sultry — 
days of summer you can summon cool breezes whenever you 
want, by simply attaching the fan device to the Hamilton 
Beach Motor 


It Sews 
Do all your own sewing and enjoy it 
motor undet hand wheel of your 
it into a_ self-operating 
no skill required to operate 
; no more broken thread 


this little 
¢ machine (old or 
electric No 


Sews 


Simply place 
sewin 
new), instantly change 
bolts to attach 
ut effort or drudgery 


screws OT 
slow or fast with 
always runs right 
It Whips Cream 
The Cream Whipper Attachment is a 
Without effort you can whip cream, 


make delicious mayonnaise—the things 


most ingenious device. 
beat eggs, stir cake or 


1 have wished could 


be done by power instead of by hand 
It Sharpens Knives 
\nother of the kitchen needs is fulfilled in the Grinding Attach 
ment. You know how much of the time you work with dull 
knive because you have no satisfactory way to sharpen them. 
Now always have keen-edged cutlery 
It Polishes Silver 
Che bugbea silver cleaning day—it no longer exists for you 
when you ia the Polishing Attachment right at hand to 
bri ghte n 1 the ilver. It works a magic transformation—quickly 
and without effort on vour part 
A Week's Free Trial "xsi bewirs jennngt 
ty eh Bk : Or write us nd we will arrange fo REE 
TRIAL. Bo nt 


atin. inhi “Mfz. on 


1543 Mate Street, Racine, Wis. 


ton Beach 
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Descriptions 


Descriptions for page 64 


No. 8356, Girt’s PLay Dress WITH KNICKER- 
BOCKERS; four-piece divided skirt. Pattern 
in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years (15 cents).—Size 8 
requires 4 yards of 32-inch gingham, and 1% 
yards of 27-inch plain. 


No. 7910, CHitp’s Romper; smocked or 
shirred. Pattern in 4 sizes; 6 months to 3 
years (10 cents).—Size 2 requires 15¢ yards 
of 36-inch chambray, and ¥% yard of 27-inch. 


No. 8344, Girut’s Dress; with or without 
guimpe; sleeves attached to waist or guimpe; 
straight skirt, pleated or gathered. Pattern in 
6 sizes, 4 to 14 years (15 cents).—Size 10 re- 
quires 2 yards of 40-inch bordered voile. and 
1% yards of 40-inch white voile for guimpe. 


No. 8354, CuiLp’s Dress AND Har. Pattern 
in 5 sizes, 6 months to 6 years (15 cents).— 
Size 4 requires 23@ yards of 38-inch baticte 
for the dress and hat, and 134 yards of edg- 
ing, and 2% yards of insertion 
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of Patterns 


Descriptions for page 65 


No. 8364, Grirt’s Dress; Pattern in 6 sizes 
4 to 14 years (15 cents).—Size 8 requires 
2% yards of 19-inch flouncing for the sleeves 
and skirt, and 7 yard of 36-inch batiste 
Transfer Design No. 858 (15 cents) is used 
on the waist 


No. 8074, Girt’s Dress. Pattern in 6 sizes, 
4 to 14 years (15 cents).—Size 8 requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch figured, and 1%4 yards of 
36-inch plain. 


Boy's Suit; 
knee trousers 


blouse to be slipped 
Pattern in 


No. 7798, 
on over the head; 


4 sizes; 2 to 8 years (15 cents).—Size 4 re- 
quires 1% yards of 36-inch. 
No. 7900. Cuitp’s Box-PLeatep Dress; 


Pattern in 5 sizes, 2 to 

10 years (15 cents)——Size 6 requires 2% , 
yards of 38-inch chambray. A combination 

of plain with plaid material is most at- 
tractive for this little dress also. 


straight lower edge 





No. 8348, Boy’s 
Suit anp Cap; knee 
trousers. Pattern in 


4 sizes. 2 to 8 years McCall Patterns (with 


} 


How To Get McCall! Patterns 


” 
obtained from the nearest McCall 


No. 8002, CHILp’s 
Dress. Pattern in 5 
sizes, 2 to 10 years 


H ms - fl 
detailed directions (15 cents).—Size 6 


, = use) can be 7 4 
(15 cents) .—Size 8 Pattern Agency in your locality or ordered by requires 23% _yards 
requires 3 yards of mail by stating the number and size wanted of 32-inch. Trans- 
32-inch. Transfer and enclosing the price to fer Design No. 884 
Design No. 833 for THE McCALL COMPANY (15 cents) for the 
motif on cap (10 New York, N. Y., San Francisco, Ca embroidery motifs 
cents) — al it Bidg . 140 Second St 


2 )W. 37th St 


. » ’ Chica Ill, 
No. 7630, CHILp’s ica, S. Wells St 


Dress. Pattern in 5 Boston, Mass.. 
sizes, 6 months to 6 34-40 Chauncy St 





Atlanta, Ga., No. 8352, CHutp’s 
82 North Pryor St Dress. Pattern in 5 
sizes, 6 months to 6 
years (15 cents).— 
Sizes 4 requires 17¢ 


Toronto, Canada., 
70 Bond St 








years (10 cents).— 
Size 4 requires 17% 
yards of 36-inch 
material. 


No. 7790, CxHtLp’s 
ROMPER AND ONE- 
Piece Sun - Hat.— 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 6 
months to 3 years 
(10 cents).—Size 1 
requires 2 yards of 
27-inch gingham, 
and ™% yard of 27- 
inch for bands. 


No. 8350, CHILD’s 
Sack Apron. Pat- 
tern in 8 sizes, 6 
months to 12 years 
(10 cents) —Size 6 
requires 2 yards of 
32-inch percale. 





No. 8168, Boy’s 
TomM™My TvucCKER 
| Svurt; knee trousers 
Pattern in 3 sizes, 2 
to 6 years (15 
cents) Size 4 re- 
quires 144 yards of 
36-inch for the 
trousers and suspen- 
ders, and 1 yard of 
36-inch for the 
blouse. 








we 
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8341 

BB <> = 

1 » | | No. 8341, LapIies’ 
} Hovse Dress AND 


mid +) Cap. In 7 sizes, 34 to 
| tee 46 bust (20 cents). 
\ “Ty Size 36 requires 354 
t “) yards 36-inch dotted, 
8341 and 5% yard 36-inch 
No. 7962, Cutp’s Dress. In 4 sizes, 1 to 6 


years (15 cents).—Size 4 requires | 134 yards 
of 36-inch striped gingham, and 5¢ yard of 
32-inch plain. 
| No. 7794, Cuttp’s Dress; Pattern in 5 sizes, 
| 2 to 10 years (15 cents).—Size 6 requires 
17g yards of 36-inch dotted, and % yard of 
36-inch white. Transfer No. 690 (10 cents). 


LSU\ | 
| | | i 
dy ht} 
835¢ 6 7910 8344 8354 8348 7630 


| 8364 8074 7798 «87900 8002 8346 





yards of 27-inch, 
and 3% yards of in- 
sertion 


No. 8346, GirL’s 
Dress ; to be slipped 
on over the head or 
closing at side front 
Pattern in 5 sizes, 6 
to 14 years (15 
cents).—Size 12 re- 
quires 17g yards of 
36-inch plaid, and 
2 yards of 36-inch 
plain material. 


No. 8376, GIRL’s 
DReEss; in box- 
pleated effect. Pat- 
tern in 6 sizes, 4 to 
14 years (15 cents) 
Size 8 requires 244 
yards of 36-inch, 
and 7% yard of 36- 
inch. 


No. 8362, Boy's 
Biovuse Suit, with 
or without yoke 
two styles of trous 
ers. Pattern in 5 
sizes, 4 to 12 years 
(15 cents). —Size 6 
requires 3 yards of 
27-inch material 


= 
j s1Y \\ 
| — ‘ > — 
8353 OMS 

No. 8353, Lapies’ (4 } 

. . A 

Service UNrrorM. In \ f 

6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust Ty i +) i 

(20 cents).—Size 36 ' J 

requires 534 yards of A ig wid Zi 

36-inch, and 34g yard 4 » 

36-inch for collar 8353 


No. 8374, Boy’s CoveRALL or Piay SvIrt; 
Pattern in 3 sizes, small, 4-6; medium, 8-10 
large, 12-14 years (15 cents) —The small size 
requires 1% yards of 36-inch striped, and ! 
yard of 27-inch plain 


No. 7270, Cu1tp’s Coat Romper. Pattern in 
4 sizes, 2 to 8 years (10 cents) —Size 4 re- 
quires 24 yards 27-inch wide plain material 
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Linens in Delft-Blue 


Table 


896—Transrer Desii 
FoR 26-INcH Cre STITCH 
CENTERPIECE. Price 1S 
cents This graceful adap 
tation of the popular ~ 
pattern is charming abe “n 
worked in cither Delft-blue 
or the natural rose colors 


899—Transrer Desicn ror C 
longer. Price, 15 cents. This 





Toms 


By Helen Thomas 


ROSS-STITCH SCARF 


A lace edge can be used in place of the scallops 


embroidery directions for develo 


ping in either Delft 


897-TRaNSFER 
FOR 10-1ncuH CRO 


DoiLres 


tions 


Price 


Includes 


Desion 
Stitcn 
6 gtrans 
fers and en ibroidery direc 
15 ce 


Transrer Dests 


18x45 inches. Extra edges ny = for making scarf 

le to € vide 
ii desired. All the patterns in this set include full 
blue or the natural rose colorings. 


completes a charming dining-room set, and 


is most sim 


mbr 


894—Transrer Desicn ror Ovat Centerpiece (17x23% inches) and 8 corners for napkins. Especially 
designed for outline-stitch, this is new and extremely pleasing in efi ct. Price, 15 cents. 
895—Transrer Desicn ror 2 Ovat Dorres. 114x117 inches. Full embroidery directions 5 included Price 


1S cents. These make most dainty covers for asbestos 


mats 


Editor's Note:—These McCall Kaumagraph +o fer Designs can be 


material with a hot iron in 
send stated prices in stamps 
or V. Y 


less than one minut 
or money order to The 


Purchase the m at 
McCail Company 


236-250 We 


successfully stamped on your 
vn Agencies, oF 


McC all Petter 
st 


7th Stre 


ct, New 





Put the 
whole 
family in 





When we introduced Keds last summer the 
supply proved unequal to the demand. Thou- 
sands of people couldn’t buy them. For this 


summer we made greater preparations. Some 
50,000 dealers are ready to fill orders for Keds. 


Feminine fancy is especially attracted to Keds 
because they go so well with summer suits and 
dresses. Their very daintiness and summery 
brightness make them favorites among fashion- 
ably gowned women. The large range of 
modish styles makes it possible to have Keds 
for all occasions. 


Keds have tops of fine canvas and soles and 
heels of new, springy rubber. They possess a 
lightness, a buoyancy, that appeals alike to 
office man or sportsman, traveler or stay-at- 
home, college youth or business executive. Any 
time, anywhere you may wear Keds. 


Keds are the near-to-nature shoes for fun- 
loving, racing, romping boys and girls of all 
ages. And they wear and wear. Neat and 
clean for dress-up times, too. 


Keds are the product of the largest rubber 
manufacturer in the world. The three brand 
designations and price divisions are shown here 
for your convenience in buying. Go to your 
shoe dealer now and ask for Keds. 


National Campfire Champion 
Keds Keds Keds 
$1.50 up $1.25 up $1.00 up 


Sizes for boys and girls cost less 





United States Rubber Company 
New York 
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New 


Suggestions 















FOR THE GIRLISH FIGURE 

J ist because a pattern Is ¢ illed “Misse 
Dress No. so and so,” do not ignore it or 
consider that it is too girlish for you, Mrs 
Slender-Lady, but cast your eye over it 
and realize what a lot of trouble it wil 
save you. It is no longer necessary for a 

nall womar to cut a lady’s pattern 
down to her size, for among the miss¢ 
designs are those which are made parti 
ularly for her need Illustrated on thi 


I models and if 


page are a number of these 


you do not find just the style you want 


among then end for our new leaflet 
“Dresses for the Miss ind the Small 
Worman See coupon below aM 4 


i) 


Ps 
“ j No. 8092, Misses’ | 
|/} |} Dress | suitable f 


U .| for small women) ; 
| ple ited back sec 

tion in bustle 
effect, straight 
lower edge; two 
piece skirt, in two 
lengths. Pattern in 
3 sizes, 16 to 20 
cents 

requires 
36-inch 


BY 
y 
\ 


































| | years (20 
\ Size 16 
134 yards 
\ I voile, 1 yard 40 
Width 


inch voile 


15g vards 


Coat Suit 8178 


Dress 8038 zes 14 
Sizes 16-20 | 


Misses’ Dress (suitable 
women); in two lengths 4 
3 sizes, 16 to 20 years (20 e 


No. 8038, 
for small 
Pattern in 


cents).—Size 16 requires 5% yards 
40-inch linen. Width, 2 yards \ 4 
1Zes 

No. 8178, Misses’ Coat Svir (suit 

able for small women with or 

without vest; two-piece skirt in two lengths. Pattern 

in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 cents Size 16 requires 
234 yards 40-inch plain 
serge, 1 yards, 40-inch 
pique, 1 j vards 54 inch 
plaid serge. Width, 156 yards 
No. 8133, Lapies’ Waltst 
Pattern in izes, 34 to 44 
bust (20 cent Size 36 re 
quires 1 yards 36-inc! 
voile 
No. 8153, Lapres’ Two- or 
PHREE-PieceE SKIRT Pat 
tern in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 waist 
20 cents Size 36 requires 
2 yards 45-inch flannel 
Width, 17¢ yards 
No. 8127, Lapiges’ WAIST 
WitH GUIMP! Pattern in 
7 sizes, 32 to 44 bust 20 
cent Size 36 requires 2 











yards 40-inch figured 8 
yard 27-inch plain 
No. 8181, Lapies’ Two 
Piece Skirt. Pattern in 
sizes, 22 to 32 waist (20 cents).—Size 26, 
+44 yards 40-inch. Width, 2% yards 
\ 
| : | No. 7986, Musses’ One-Piece Dress 
. : suitable for small women). Pattern in 
} sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 cents Size 
iQ "ee / 16 requires 4 yards 36-inch plaid, | 
{ -< j yard 40-inch plain. Width, 2's yards 
. , . | No. 8014, Misses’ Dress (suitable for 
A> small women). Pattern in 3 sizes, 16 to 
re ‘ ne 20 years (20 cents Size 16 requires 
Met MAGAZINI ° / 45g yards 36-inch lawn, and 3% yard 
“ S same width trimming 
‘ York, N. ¥ i ’ 
ia aa laa " of No. 8147, Lapres’ Watst Pattern in 
ms ~ ” tw 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 cents).—Size 
36 requires 17g yards 36-inch crépe de 
/ Chine. Transfer No. 806 (15 cents 
Dress 8OI4 
Sizes 1 No. 8077, Lapres’ One-Piece Box 
PLEATED SKIR1 straight lower edge; 
30-inch length. Pattern in 6 sizes 
to 32 waist 20 cents Size 26 re 
quires 3% yards 54-inch plaid worsted 
Width, 234 yards 
| eaflet I on [ Use ¢ oupon for ordering either of the two new leaflets men 
Pers tioned above 
| “Dresses for the Miss and the ‘The Latest Waists and Skirts.” 


Small Woman.” 

Also for ordering any of our leaflets previously issued: 
For the Large Woman.” “Leaflet, ‘Underwear for Ladies’ and Misses’.”’ 
Leaflet with assortment of Layettes and Clothes for the Child 


= 
ea = > 


Leaflet “ 








Waist 8133 
4-44 


~ Skirt 8153 
Sizes 22-32 


Ir 





McCall's Magazine for June, 1918 


And Smart 


FOR WAISTS AND SKIRTS 


Waist 8147 
Sizes 34-44 
ansfer Design 
No. 806 
Skirt 8077 


izes i¢ 






Ideas 


The popularity of sports clothes 
has made separate waists and skirts 
a necessity, although they need not 
be confined to 
The 

Georgette or 


sports styles and 


fabrics glorified separate 
chiffon i 
or a silk or satin 
the 


the sheer wash blouse and skirt is 


blouse of 
worn with a suit 
skirt for tea or to matinee ; 


suitable for summer mornings or 


afternoons. If none of the designs 
shown on this or preceding pages 
are what you want, write for our 
booklet, “The Latest Waists 


Skirts.” Coupon below 


and 


No. 8013, Lapres’ Waist 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 
44 bust (20 cents).—Size 
36 requires 1’ yards 38- 
inch gingham tissue, and 
¥g yard 36-inch organdie 
for the collar. An un- 
usually charming and 
practical separate blouse 


No. 8220, Lapies’ Two- 
PreceE SKIRT; 39-inch 
length. Pattern in 6 
sizes, 22 to 32 waist (20 
cents Size 26 requires 
24g yards 40-inch cotton 
gabardine. Skirt’s width, 
17g yards around the 
lower edge. Over-lapping 
seams at the side furnish 
new and distinctive fea- 
tures for this skirt 








| 


‘ 


Skirt 6111 


Sizes 22-32 








| 
Waist 8013 | } 
Sizes 34-44 | 
Skirt 8220 i | 





Vs 3 
_—s~ 
f 


( 
\_ 





Waist 8001 


Sizes 34-44 


No. 8001, Lapies’ Waist. Pattern t 
6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 cents 

Size 36 requires 134 yards 38-inc! 
pongee, and % yard 36-inch linen 
No. 8111, Lapres’ Four-Gorep SKIR1 
high waustline; 39-inch length. Pat 


cern in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 waist (2 
cents) —Size 26 requires 234 yards 
50-inch serge. Width around the 
lower edze, 234 yards i 

















ISCRETION is now the better part of hosiery and “loaded” silk hose has yet to learn why 


hosiery buying. And insistence on Luxite comes from the wash like new—firm, 
Luxite, at the stores, is the better part shimmering, and altogether lovely. Beauty and 
of discretion. utility both commend it. 


: The woman or man who does not Ask your dealer to supply you. Ifhe cannotdoso, 
know the difference between this pure-dyed silk write for price list and descriptive booklet today. 


Women’s Pure Thread Silk Luxite Stockings $1.00 up to $2.50. Other styles at 40c up. Men's Silk 
Faced 50c and Pure Thread Silk 75c and $1.00. Other styles at 35c up. Children’s 35c per pair and up. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 650 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Makers of High Grade Hosiery. since 1875 SAN FRANCISCO LIVERPOOL 
LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA, Ltd., London, Ont. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
















4 CASHMERE 
| BOVOVET 


TALC POWDER 


COLGATE € Co 
PERFUMERS 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


TALC POWDER 


EFORE you take up your knitting again 









rub a little Colgate’s Talc on your fingers. 


The moisture of the skin 1s absorbed by it, so that 


there 1s no risk of materials becoming untidy. Do 


the same when embroidering or crocheting. 


There are many uses for Col- 
gate’s Tale—so many, that 
along with soap and water, it 
is an every-day necessity 1n 
the household. Use it after 
bathing; before exposure to 
the summer sun; to make 
dressing comfortable by re- 
moving hot weather ‘‘sticki- 
ness,” or as a dainty accessory 
to the summer toilette. For 


whatever purpose you use 


COLGATE & CoO., Dept. L, 





Colgate’s you will have the 
satisfaction of a “‘complete’’ 
powder. Safe to use on the 
tenderest of skins—a comfort 
to baby—a delight to the men- 


folks after summer shaving. 


There is widest choice of 
charming perfumes in Col- 
gate’s Talc—eleven different 
scents besides a Tinted and 


an Unscented. 


199 Fulton Street, New York City 
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